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ACOUSTASONIC* PLAYER TELECASTER" 


Streamlined and stage-ready, this shape-shifting hybrid goes from acoustic 
to electric with something new at every turn. 


Fender 


( } The ACOUSTASONIC PLAYER TELECASTER shown in Butterscotch Blonde. Iconic acoustic voicings. Big electric tones. One powerful Blend Knob. 


Switch into thrill mode. 
Continental GT Speed. 


Discover pure exhilaration at BentleyMotors.com/Continental. 


The name ‘Bentley’ and the 'B’ in wings device are registered trademarks. © 2021 Bentley Motors Limited. 
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Continental GT Speed WLTP drive cycle: 
fuel consumption, mpg (I/100km) — 
Combined 20.6 (13.7). Combined CO, — 311 g/km. 


Model shown: Continental GT Speed. 


WHAT MOVES YOU, 
MAKES YOU 


Cillian Murphy with his StarWalker UltraBlack. 
Turning words into worlds. 
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DS AUTOMOBILES 


Spirit of Avant-Garde 


DS4 


ENGINEERED 
TO LIGHT THE WAY — 


DSautomobiles.co.uk 


FUEL CONSUMPTION AND COz FIGURES FOR DS 4: 
MPG L/100KM: COMBINED 38.0/7.4 TO 232.3/1.2, COz EMISSIONS: 168 - 27 G/KM. 


DS prefers TotTAL - The fuel consumption or electric range achieved, and COz produced, in real world conditions will depend upon a number of factors including, but not limited to: the 
accessories fitted (pre and post registration); the starting charge of the battery (PHEV only); variations in weather; driving styles and vehicle load. The plug-in hybrid range requires 
mains electricity for charging. The WLTP (Worldwide Harmonised Light Vehicles Test Procedure) is used to measure fuel consumption, electric range and CO: figures. Figures shown are 
for comparison purposes and should only be compared to the fuel consumption, electric range and COz values of other cars tested to the same technical standard. The figures displayed 
for the plug-in hybrid range were obtained using a combination of battery power and fuel. Information correct at time of going to print. Visit www.dsautomobiles.co.uk for further details. 
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Rise up 


How Adele turned pain into 
power for her astonishing 


rP- 


alt-ernate 
futures 


alt-J on why it’s time to 
rediscover themselves on 
their best record yet. 


96 


Fat White 


of Spanish-language music 
weeps when she describes 
her new album, Motomami. 
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“Grief doesn't 
have an end 
point; it evolves 
and changes” 
FOR THOSE! LOVE 
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Features 
so ENNY 


The UK’s “conscious 
rapper” reflects ona 
year defying labels. 


Cillian Murphy 


The Peaky Blinders lead 
dissects the music of 
the hit show. 


The mystery of 
Judas Pig 


The tantalising true- 
crime story uncovered. 


Andrew Garfield 


Playing Rent creator 
Jonathan Larson. 


Marilyn Manson 
Torture, imprisonment 
and abuse: rock's evil 
best-kept open secret. 


Guillermo Del 
Toro 

The Spanish auteur and 
new film Nightmare Alley. 


Inside the 
Taliban 


A portrait of a country 
on the edge. 


The Beatles . HAN 
The students of 
Liverpool's Beatles MA. 


The Mix Z 


31 Foals 
The trio are jacking 
up the volume and 
embracing change. 


Willow Kayne 
All hail the Bristolian 
‘90s rap, rave and pop- 
punk queen. 


38 Yard Act 


Meet the UK's offbeat 
new band. 


Film 
A miss or a must-see? 
Find out right here. 


Reviews 


169 Music 
The big hitters: ABBA, 
Adele, Yard Act, Arca. 
Plus: The Wombats, 
William Orbit, Aurora, 


Current 
Affairs 


34 Year of the 
Queer Black 
Revolution 
Black LGBTQ voices 


Underdog 
albums 


The albums of the year 


Road test 


Busting out the big boy 
with Bentley. 


50 Culture Wars 
Breaking down the 


have never been 
prouder or louder. 


Star Wars 

What's in store for the 
future of a galaxy far, far 
away’. 


that you might have 
missed. 


Riz Ahmed 

The multi-faceted actor 
on his bold new trip into 
sci-fi. 
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blurred lines of Britain’s 
bitter culture wars. 
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One vaccinator on 
finding humanity in her 


daily fight against Covid. 
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INTRODUCING THE ec 
GENERATION~ 
COLLECTION 


—~FEATURING-THE-EXCLUSIVE GIBSON PLAYER PORT™ ae 
FOR A MORE IMMERSIVE SONIC EXPERIENCE Pi 


GIBSON.COM/GENERATION~ 
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Late night soundtracks, 
from today’s best alternative artists. 


Exclusively on -:-: deezer 


GET IT ON 4 Download on the 
| bo Google Play @ App Store 


Editor’s Letter 


Were back! Adele's back! 
Allis good with the world... 


HELLO! 

If you’re discovering us for the first time, welcome! If you’re joining us for 
the second time, welcome back. We fully appreciate the ongoing support. 
The reception for issue one couldn’t have been better — it seems the UK 
is genuinely enthused about having a new music and culture magazine 
on the newsstand. 

Well, issue two came around fast. Unlike our cover star, who kept the 
world waiting six years for quite possibly her finest album yet. In the 
years since, Adele got married... and divorced a year later, before having to sift through her 
resulting emotions, and not just in relation to a break-up but also as a single mother uprooted 
from her home, family and friends. 

All the while, we have been (im)patiently drumming our fingers for 30’s big reveal — 12 new 
songs that more than deliver the emotional maelstrom we had been gagging for. And honest to 
goodness, I can’t listen to ‘My Little Love’ without tearing up. Good one, Ms Adkins. You did it again. 

In the six years since her last album, us over in the UK have had to endure a Brexit referendum, 
the fallout and tedium of the Brexit process, three different prime ministers, two General 
Elections... oh, and a global pandemic. Do us a favour, Adele, please don’t entice the apocalypse 
and leave it so long for album number five. 


Adele isn’t the only musical genius opening * 
up. With the UK now relatively Covid-stable, , The reception for 
the live music economy is fully amped up, and issue one couldn t have 


I’ve followed suit, throwing myself back into been better — it seems 
gigs. (Damn it, did I just jinx it all?)So, whodid the UK is genuinely 
I see? Sam Fender blew the roof off Alexandra enthused about having 


Pala, while big shout-outs go to Jessie Ware at anew mu: si: can d cult ure 
the Brixton Academy, Tems at Koko and CL at e 35 
XOYO, the latter a rather intimate show for the magazine 


‘Beyoncé of K-pop’. There are gems aplenty to 
be relished on our world-beating music scene. 

Across the Rolling Stone UK team, news editor Nick caught one of Wet Leg’s early gigs (then 
jetted off to the Iceland Airwaves festival in November), while features editor Hannah spent time 
backstage with the moving For Those I Love on his recent tour, which you can read all about 
in this very issue on page 104. 

That’s us. How about you? Do say hello and give us a like or follow — find us @RollingStoneUK on 
Twitter, Instagram, Facebook and YouTube. And please do subscribe if you haven’t already, either 
digitally or in print: see page 58 for details. It saves you money. And that’s always a good thing. 


CLIFF JOANNOU 
EDITOR IN CHIEF 


ON THE COVER 


PRODUCED BY BRITTANY BROOKS AND 
WALAA ELSIDDIG. FASHION DIRECTION 
BY ALEX BADIA. MARKET EDITORS: 
EMILY MERCER, LUIS CAMPUZANO, AND 
THOMAS WALLER. SITTINGS EDITOR: 


LUIS CAMPUZANO. LOCATION: WALDORF 
ASTORIA BEVERLY HILLS. HAIR BY SAMI 
KNIGHT AT A-FRAME AGENCY. Lata 


GROUP. STYLING BY JAMIE MIZRAHI WITH 
FORWARD. ARTISTS. TAILORING BY FARAH 


ADELE WEARS SWEATER BY TOTEME. 
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THE BEAUTY OF SOUND 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW ZEPPELIN 
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Contributors 


Jamie MacMillan, 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


| fell in love with For Those | Love's album 
when it came out in early 2021 and the 
ensuing months had taken away none 

of its potency or emotional magnitude. 
Photographing artists in the last minutes 
before they go on stage is always 
fascinating, and with David it was no 
different — the quiet, pensive moments 
that you would expect, frequently 
punctuated by a big grin and a loud 
laugh. No more than when our ‘quiet’ 
spot for some portraits immediately 

got disturbed by a local giving him the 
finger: “Welcome to London!” These 
songs of loss and celebration were 
brought to thrilling, magnetic life in front 
of a captivated audience. 
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Christine Ochefu, 


WRITER 


This was my second time speaking with Enny 
and | knew she has a sharp outlook on things 
but it can take a while for her to open up. 

| approached the interview thinking about 
what I‘d personally want to be asked if | was 
someone of that temperament — press can 
be nerve-wracking so it’s a case of making 
people feel comfortable and respected. Enny 
set some ambient lighting for us when we 
came into the studio, which was wonderful as | 
love a good mood light. 


Hannah Ewens, 
FEATURES EDITOR 


After working as Senior Editor at VICE UK and writing my 

book Fangirls: Scenes From Modern Music Culture, the role of 
features lead at Rolling Stone UK was an ideal fit. I've read the 
American magazine since | was a teenager so the prospect 

of being able to bring what is special, dark, and joyful about 
British culture to readers, with the access and authority of 

the flagship title, was enticing. To me, pairing a story with the 
perfect writer or photographer is a true craft. | hope you can 
see the beginnings of that in this first issue I’ve worked on. | 
wrote a feature on the stalemate we're at in the UK’s culture 
wars and had the privilege of spending time with Irish musician 
David Balfe of For Those | Love, who made my favourite album 
of 2021. It’s a balm for anyone who lives with suicidal ideation or 
grief or loves someone who does — it’s for all of us. 
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social and dating app 
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Opening Act 


The beat 
Generation 


With their latest guitar range, Gibson are 
promising a sonic experience like no other. 
Inspired by the Gibson archives, the exclusive 
Gibson Player Port — which features in the new 

: Generation Collection — uniquely offers a second — 
sound outlet that immerses the player in the \ 
music they are making. t| 

Handcrafted in the USA, the Generation 

Collection features four accessibly priced models: 
the G-00 (£899), the G-45 (£1,099, pictured), the 
G-Writer EC (£1,449) and the G-200 EC (£1,799). 
Each beautifully constructed from solid wood, 
with slim, comfortable necks, they deliver the 
cutting power needed for a performance to : 
delight both audience and player alike. 
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Opening Act 


Work of art 


When Frightened Rabbit frontman Scott Hutchison died 
by suicide in 2018, he left behind a towering musical 
legacy that has allowed his memory to live on in the 
hearts of fans across the globe. 

Now, his unique lyrics and illustrations are celebrated 
for the first time in The Work — a new book featuring the 
band’s complete lyrics (including B-sides and rarities) for 
the first time. 

Hutchison had previously spoken of his wishes to 
compile the collection, and it is his former bandmates who 
have now compiled the heartfelt tribute to their late friend. 

“The Work", they say, is a “tribute to Scott's unbridled 
creativity”. “Seeing this book come to life has been 
something of a bittersweet experience,” said Hutchison’s 
brother and Frightened Rabbit drummer Grant Hutchison. 
“Reading the lyrics without music really brings home 
the stark reality of what Scott was going through and at 
the same time highlights the talent of someone who | 
consider to be one of the best songwriters in the world.” 

As well as lyrics, the book features a selection of 
handwritten excerpts by Hutchison and previously 
unseen illustrations. 

“This would've been a different release had Scott been 
involved, but we all felt it was important that his lyrics be 
celebrated and given the spotlight 
they deserve,” his brother added. 

“As Scott has said, these words were 
always meant to be accompanied by 
music but the impact of digesting 
them without is no less great. “Pick 
up this book of words, hold it, share 

it and immerse yourself in the world 
Scott created by opening not only his 
heart but his whole soul to the world.” 


FABERMUSIC.COM 
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This winter, Tate Liverpool is 
presenting the first UK retrospective 
of young Glasgow-born artist 

Lucy McKenzie. Her wide-ranging 
work explores everything from 
the iconography of international 
sport to music subcultures. 
Perhaps because her art defies 
categorisation it is only now, a 
couple of decades into her career, 
that we can witness it all and see 
it as distinctly McKenzie’s. The 
artist has always been particularly 
interested in the representation 


of women and the frictions <~. ——————_— = — 
between public and private space. me, 


———— 
A distinctive painter, McKenzie > a | 
enjoys the tradition of trompe I’oeil — — ~_ 
paintings — images that look real _— 
enough to “deceive the eye”. Pop to = > 


Tate Liverpool before 13 March 2022 
to be deceived for yourself. * 


TATE.ORG.UK 


Opening Act 


Keeping 
it cool 


We haven't met a single person who 
doesn’t imagine a better future in 
which they, personally, own a Smeg 
fridge. The brand has launched a 
collaboration with Coca-Cola to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the drinks company’s infamous 
‘Hilltop’ commercial (the ‘70s one 
where the group warble ‘I'd like to 
teach the world to sing’). It doesn’t 
matter if you're not old enough to 
remember, the psychedelic fridge 
is fun regardless. It’s covered in 

the classic Coca-Cola bottle, hippy 
slogans and peace signs and carries 
a generous, 270-litre capacity. 
Costing £2,399, only 25 of these 
will be available for purchase, with 
each sporting an official numbered 
plaque. Now you don’t have to 
dream about a Smeg fridge, the 
ultimate in adulting, but you can 
lust after a rare one, too. 


SHOP.SMEGUK.COM 
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Tick tock, 
don't stop 


You don’t have to be an adrenalin-loving thrillseeker 
like parkour expert Nabil Hadim (pictured) to fall for 
the Royal Oak Offshore watch, but Audemars Piguet’s 
popular time piece has been honed and resized for 
those who love the active lifestyle. 

This season it is released in a new, 43mm size with 
five models available in titanium, 18-carat pink gold or 
stainless steel (starting from £33,000). While the much- 
loved sporty aesthetic of the Royal Oak Offshore remains, 
the signature design of its case and dial have been 
tweaked to make it more ergonomic and easier to wear. 

Powered by the new in-house self-winding 
chronograph movement, Calibre 4401, it comes in five 
different neutrals — from grey and black to blue and 
taupe — to match the interchangeable wrist strap. It 
certainly ticks all our boxes. 


AUDEMARSPIGUET.COM 
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BillyRuffan 


www.billyruffianshoes.co.uk 


MILLSTREAM TCOWER 


TOTTENHAM N17 


Reserve on the day 
for our exclusive 
incentives 


PHASE 1 SALES LAUNCH 
Thursday 18th & Saturday 20th November 2021 


Don't miss out on this first opportunity to reserve a new home 


Millstream Tower offers a collection of beautifully designed One, Two and 
Three bedroom apartments in Tottenham Hale for Shared Ownership sale. 
Conveniently located just 2 minutes from Tottenham Hale Station. 


Register to attend now 


——— - ; 
NEWLON Visit: millstreamtower.london 
LIVING or call: 0800 058 2544 


Now a three-piece, Foals 
have stripped away the 
excess and are making 
their most accessible, 
danceable music in a 
decade. First up, their 
new single ‘Wake Me Up’ 


@ 
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s s Like many seemingly prophetic 

songwriters, Foals wrote their apocalyptic 
album before the pandemic hit. Everything Not 
Saved Will Be Lost — a two-part album released 
across 2019 — saw the band stretch their 
ambitions as far as possible, adding more and 
more layers to their palette and making their most 
widescreen music to date while singing of the 
end times and environmental ruin. It wasn’t a 
surprise when, earlier in 2021, ‘Neptune’, a track 
from the album, was revamped by Hans Zimmer’s 
production company to soundtrack a new BBC 
nature documentary. 

With the backdrop of a global pandemic, 
the departure of founding keyboardist Edwin 
Congreave and a looming climate crisis, the 
band — now a three-piece after bassist Walter 
Gervers also left the band in 2018 — decided to 
shun the darkness around them and make music 
of escapist fantasy for their next move. “In the 
depths of winter, we wrote a summer record,” 
frontman Yannis Philippakis tells us. 

This new approach is exemplified on their 
new single ‘Wake Me Up’, the most immediate 
and bright pop song Foals have put to tape in 
years. “It was self-administered medicine to us, 
writing this joyous music,” Yannis says, with 
plenty more promised on their seventh album, 
due next year. 


“I'm walking through a dream, the finest 
place I've ever seen,” you sing to open ‘Wake 
Me Up’ - how did you get into the headspace 
of escaping such a dark reality? 

I wanted the songs to be capsules to transport 
people — and myself — out of the time that we were 
in. A lot of the new songs are set in far-flung places 
that are halcyon and idyllic. That’s part of the 
power of music, to act as a vessel for transport. It 
felt like postcards from the past for the future. I was 
taking shards of sun-drenched, joyous memories 
of being at a party somewhere, which felt so 
out of reach at that time, and trying to project 
it and manifest it into the future for when stuff 
reopened. We wanted to have music ready for the 
re-emergence of the world — here’s music ready for 
you to party to when things are right again. 

And the new music is from your upcoming 
seventh album. How is it coming together, 
and who have you worked with on it? 

We're almost finished, and just have a few more 
bits of mixing to do. Not all of the songs are as 
disco or new-wave as ‘Wake Me Up’, but they’re all 
upbeat, joyous, catchy tunes. We wrote it in our 
tiny rehearsal room in Peckham and have worked 
with John Hill (Florence + The Machine, Cage The 
Elephant), Dan Carey (Speedy Wunderground, 
Black Midi, Fontaines D.C.) and A.K. Paul. There’s 
been an interesting pen-pal aspect to the record, 
sending messages out in bottles to producers 
and then them all coming back to us — like an 
exquisite corpse situation. Hopefully it’s made 
a much richer tapestry, and maybe we needed 
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“We wanted to have - 
music ready for the 
re-emergence of the 
world — here’s music 
ready for you to 
party to” 


more voices in the room because the three of us 
are so well attuned to each other now. 

The new material is your first as a three- 
piece after Congreave’s departure. Did you 
know he was leaving before you began work 
on the album? 

We knew right at the start. It had been on the 
cards for a while, and we thought that we’d do 
one more tour together, but it had come to a 
point, particularly with Covid, where we said to 
him, “Do you really want to write another record 
with us as a four-piece or shall we leave it in a 
good place?” Edwin had things he wanted to do, 
like studying and engaging with efforts against 
the climate crisis — very venerable things, which 
it’s hard to pick faults in. There’s no animosity, 
and I respect him a lot for leaving. 

Congreave’s reasons for departure were 
heavily related to the impact of worldwide 
touring on climate change. Are there 
measures you as a band are putting in place 
to limit your own emissions in the future? 
We’ve been making changes over the past few 
years. We carbon-offset all our touring, don’t 
tour with disposable plastic any more, and are 
trying to make incremental changes. It’s difficult 
when so much of the business and demand for 
the band is both abroad and in a live setting, 
because the remuneration for recorded music 
is so small, and it’s very difficult to say we’re not 
going to tour. For me as well, I need to be on 
stage — it’s a thing I wrestle with. 

Do you see the impact of the new dynamics 


of you as a trio reflected in the forthcoming 
music? 

If you have five people in the room, each devoted 
to their own instrument, they’re going to innately 
want to play it all the time on every song. Now 
there’s only three, you’ve got Jimmy moving 
between keys and guitars, and we gave a lot more 
space to the sound, because the last record was 
dense. It’s a triangular sound in a lot of ways. The 
joyousness within the new music is us getting 
back our sense of childlike wonder, and having 
‘pinch me’ moments. There’s always been a big 
element of melancholy in what we do, but we 
want our live shows to be an ecstatic celebration, 
and we’ve written new music for that. This 
record, more than any record we’ve made since 
[2008 debut album] Antidotes, is good for the 
body. It’s physically energising and gratifying. 
The new album feels tailored to the live 
environment — how were your first shows 
post-Covid, and what can we expect moving 
forwards? 

The hopes and thoughts that we had when 
writing the album were saying, “Can you imagine 
how good it’s going to feel when we’re all back 
together and hugging and dancing?” For us to feel 
like conductors and the lightning rods for those 
moments, it’s more than you can put into words. 
Being back on stage reaffirmed to us how right it 
is that we are where we are and are doing what 
we're doing. To hear people sing the lyrics back, 
it made us realise that all of this is stronger than 
something like a pandemic can break. wit ricHarps 


Willow Kayne © 
has landed 


JACK BRIDGLAND. 


s Pacing through central London, 
Willow Kayne is breathless as she 
takes Rolling Stone’s call. Headline shows 
don’t plan themselves, and she has spent 
the day trying to find a venue that will 

meet her exacting standards. 

“It’s not till February, but my idea 
includes a lot of different working 
factors, and there’s not many places that 
can do it,” she explains. 

With her signature Day-Glo blend of 
’90s rap, rave and profanity-laden pop- 
punk, Willow has conquered both Live at 
Leeds and Alt-LDN festivals in the past six 
months, marking herself out as a prize- 
fighting performer, a lyrical spitfire, with 
veteran ease. 

“Tm very confident on stage, but the 
bit before? Terrified,” she laughs. “I can’t 
do rehearsals, because I end up thinking 
too much about what I have to do and 
it freaks me out. My mum hasn’t even 
heard me sing yet; I won’t let her see a 
show until it’s a mad one.” 

Now 20, Kayne’s Bristol upbringing 
was musically eclectic: her mum worked 
on video direction for the likes of 
Moby and The Prodigy, while her dad’s 
“terrible” music taste helped pique her 
interest in house and soul. At 17, Kayne 
began uploading beats to SoundCloud, 
swiftly outpacing her interest in lo-fi 
RnB. “There’s still a bit of that sound in 
there, but moving to London, getting 
signed and meeting new people who 
fully get me, it’s all been wicked growth,” 
she says. 

Before music, a different kind of 
stardom beckoned. “I used to be a 
proper YouTube kid,” she howls. “I had 
a channel where I used to collect rubbers 
and make videos about them, crazy little 
Japanese erasers and dinky things. It 
was a moment! But it’s not the same 
any more.” 

Part of the problem, Willow believes, 
is TikTok. Despite her 400,000 likes 
(and counting), it’s also been a haven 
for the haters, a narrative that fuels her 
bolshiest work. 

“When my song ‘Two Seater’ came out, 


> 
away I got 1,500 hate comments ripping 7 
me apart. Ten minutes later, I wrote ‘I 7 a 


Don’t Want To Know’. It’s hilarious to me bL a 
that there are people who are that sour 
in the world, but that’s fine — I’m not A 
making music for everyone.” lod 

The vindicating success of Kayne’s / 
recent tracks must certainly 
feel sweet. Alongside ‘Two 
Seater’s inclusion on the FIFA’22 J 
soundtrack, she also scooped the 7A, 
Rising Star award at this year’s Ivor 
Novellos. “It was a great moment to if 
win, obviously, but my speech; oh my 
God, mate, I was so overwhelmed!” 

The award earned her a mentorship 
with songwriting legend Nile Rodgers. “I 
didn’t get how cool it was at first - when 
I got nominated, my manager gave me 
his biography, ‘Like, Willow, you’ve got 
to swot up!’ But he’s a great guy. We can 
hardly work because I just want to hear 
all his stories.” 

Willow’s debut EP, Playground 
Antics, is the sound of an artist openly 
embracing her youth, blending brash 
drum’n’ bass clapbacks with an 
infectious sense of self-ownership 
and pride. 

“When I had made those songs, 
Thad just moved to London, anda 
lot of relationships around me were 
changing,” she says. “It’s about looking 
at the realities of adult life through a 
child’s eyes, basically. Every song I 
make, I feel I can see the character 
and the colour of it right away. It 
really helps to fit things together.” 

Exactly who are these characters? 
How many stars exist in the world 
of Willow? 

“There’s the ballsy side, but 
then there’s a little kid as well. 
But that’s all I can say for now. I 
should keep some enigma and 
shut my mouth.” She lets out an 
enormous laugh. “I’m literally 
lying. There’s no enigma with 
me!” Mystery or none, Willow 
Kayne is unlikely to stay a secret 

for long. 
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CALL US BY 
OUR NAMES 
Lil Nas X 
and crew 
performing 
at the BET 
Awards 

in June. 


ESSAY 


The Year of the 
Black Queer Revolution 


N OCTOBER 2021, I married the love of my 

life at the Penn Museum in Philadelphia. 

Among towering Asian statues and a 

replica of an Egyptian sphinx, more 

than 100 people made the wedding 

feel like a mini Met Gala. Our cake was 
designed by a transgender baker who had the 
Pride flag (including black and brown stripes) 
draped around it. We had a mixed-gender set of 
“groomspeople.” The Supreme Court’s Obergefell 
v. Hodges decision legalising gay marriage was 
one of the readings during our ceremony. Our 
officiant was a Black queer woman who was 
ordained to do inclusive ministry. 

Then came the party. And the dance floor. 
There was an opening hook that got the 
crowd going. Its triumphant superhero horns 
summoned the sound of a change, the dawn 
of something new. The track was Lil Nas X’s 
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The insurmountable rise 
of Lil Nas X, Billy Porter, and 
other artists represents a 
paradigm shift in the culture 
By ERNEST OWENS 


“Industry Baby,” which would become his third 
Number One hit a few days later. 

“And this one is for the champions,” the room 
roared out loud. “I ain’t lost since I began, yeah.” 

Here we were in a diverse crowd of family, 
friends, journalists, doctors, politicians, and 
lawyers chanting the lyrics of an unapologetically 
Black gay artist — at the wedding of two 
unapologetically Black gay men. What once 
seemed taboo now felt normal. All my life, 


I had read stories about Black queer men like 
civil rights leader Bayard Rustin, who had to 
overcome adversity on the basis of both his 
sexual orientation and race. Icons like James 
Baldwin, who had to travel abroad to embrace 
his sexuality. And legends like Langston Hughes, 
whose queerness remains a mystery 100 years 
after the Harlem Renaissance. 

“It was an absolute necessity for me to 
declare homosexuality, because if I didn’t, I 
was a part of the prejudice,” Rustin said during 
an unaired interview with the Washington Blade 
before his death in 1987. “I was aiding and 
abetting the prejudice that was a part of the 
effort to destroy me.” 

Decades later, we were gathered doing 
something that so many of them couldn’t have 
fathomed during their lives. I cried tears of joy 
throughout the wedding like I had won an Oscar 


BENNETT RAGLIN/GETTY IMAGES FOR BET. 


RICH FURY/GETTY IMAGES. 


or something. This must be the long-awaited 
breakthrough that had come for men like myself, 
who were often told to “tone it down.” Black 
queer men were expected to hide their sexuality 
and assimilate. This must be what it feels like 
to be at a tipping point: one in which two Black 
queer millennials can get married at an Ivy 
League museum while blasting another Number 
One hit from Lil Nas. All of this would have felt 
impossible even less than a decade ago. Back 
then, we didn’t have a Supreme Court ruling 
that made marriage equality the law of the land, 
people asking you what your pronouns were, or 
homophobes being “cancelled” on the regular. 
It was still breaking news to “come out” in pop 
culture. But now, at age 30, I feel like the world 
has changed, thanks to the glorious insurgency 
of Black queer men in pop culture. 


EARLY A DECADE AGO, the summer of 

2012 felt like progress on audition: The 

president of the United States was a 

Black man running for reelection, and 
hip-hop whiz kid Frank Ocean had told his fans 
that his debut album, Channel Orange, was, in 
part, about a boy. 

Contrary to popular belief, Frank didn’t 
come out as queer at the time. In fact, the “Bad 
Religion” artist has never self-identified outright 
as being a member of the LGBTQ community 
at all. But that didn’t stop the media and the 
rest of the world from giving Ocean the bold 
title of being a Black Gay Icon that so many 
of us were longing for in hip-hop. His later 
work would continue on this trend of 
baiting without bold declaration (his 
sophomore masterpiece, Blonde, 
said the word “gay” only once, in 
reference to a bar). 

By 2016, progress felt contentious: 
The first woman to ever earn a major 
American political party’s presidential 
nomination was facing a billionaire who 
had a storied history of racism and sexual assault 
allegations. I had turned 25 that fall and was 
two years into my relationship with the man 
I would marry five years later. Moonlight, the 
groundbreaking film that would later win the 
Oscar for Best Picture, had just hit screens. It 
was breathtaking, beautiful, and Black. But 
Moonlight wasn’t the outright, definitive Black 
queer film that I had hoped for. Just as with 
Frank Ocean, much was left to our imagination 
on expressions of Black queerness — in which 
visibility was exchanged for nuance. 

While the rest of the critics and public 
celebrated this, I felt a sense of dissatisfaction. 
Why were the Black queer men in pop culture 
often vague, discreet, fleeting, and/or invisible? 
Sure, there was RuPaul’s Drag Race, and the 
Black queer TV characters played by reality star 
Karamo Brown and the late Michael K. Williams. 
The hope we had for actor Jussie Smollett in 
Empire ended in disappointment, and it seemed 


like everything else was left in limbo. This wasn’t 
it — the subtleness of Black queer masculinity 
being treated as tolerable and respectable rather 
than disruptive and inspiring. Black queer 
masculinity either was something to be not 
seen or heard, or despised as being something 
flamboyant and overtly feminine. The racist and 
patriarchal limitations on how Black men are 
allowed to express their sexuality dates back to 
slavery and was unfortunately never left behind 
on the plantation. Little did I know that it would 
take another half-decade before a necessary 
paradigm shift would become a reality. 


ANUARY 2021 was progress reemerging: 

For the first time ever, Congress had two 

openly Black gay men in its chambers 

as the nation recovered from a racist 
president who wouldn’t leave the White House 
without an insurrection. 

The pandemic had given a mixed bag of 
cultural highs and lows: Empire had its final 
season with the first-ever Black gay wedding on 
a prime-time TV series, and the sleeper hit of 
P-Valley on Starz centered around a spicy Black 
queer love affair. The return of Lil Nas X kicked 

off what felt like a new era of Black 
queer masculinity revisited with 
the event that was “Montero 

(Call Me by Your Name).” The 


STRIKE A POSE 
Emmy, Tony, and 
Grammy winner 
Billy Porter 
electrified 
audiences with 
his role in Pose. 


viral music video, which set off hundreds of 
think pieces, headlines, and debate, finally gave 
my generation the unapologetic Black queer pop 
star we had yearned for. 

Lil Nas X wasn’t a musician who so happened 
to be queer, but an artist who was intentional 
in demanding that his work let you know such 
without a doubt. This transition from his much 
safer “Old Town Road” days to the brash, sexual, 
and confident Montero ones shattered the 
rainbow-stained-glass ceiling that nobody saw 
coming. Lil Nas X was the hip-hop queer hero I 
never thought we would get, someone at the top 
of the industry doing everything just like the rest 
of the often cis-het men who told us his actions 
would be career ending. He went to the BET 
Awards and made every conservative cringe after 
kissing a man live, in full Egyptian-pharaoh garb. 
He would later make history as the first male, 
solo, gay musician to ever win the VMA for Video 
of the Year for the record that had confirmed he 
wasn’t a one-hit wonder. 

Introducing him during the VMAs for the 
performance of what would be his second 
Number One hit of the year was Emmy-, Tony-, 
and Grammy-award-winning actor Billy Porter, 
an older Black queer legend who has resurged 
following his electrifying role in Pose. Shortly 
after the final season premiered this spring, 
Porter, 52, made the decision to disclose being 
HIV-positive. Normally, such details would stifle 
the career of a Black queer creator, or often 
create a cloud of worry, stereotype, and fear. But 
unlike many before him, Porter leaned into his 
truth, becoming a new voice for an epidemic that 
continues to disproportionately impact many 
Black queer men who aren’t as influential and 
seen as him. 

Who could have ever fathomed that 
in this moment Black queer men would 
be out loud at the top of the charts, in 
Congress, on the front covers of major 

magazines, and on TV and movie 

screens — all at the same damn time? 

We’re living in a world where not only 
is the Black queer community being 
embraced, but those who show us hate 

are being disgraced. The instant takedown 
of rapper DaBaby following his anti-LGBTQ 
and HIV-phobic remarks last summer, seeing 
Black Twitter drag rapper Boosie Badazz every 
time he attempts to troll Lil Nas X, and the 
pushback Dave Chappelle continues to get for his 
transphobic remarks tells me that Black queer 
power isn’t going away anytime soon. 

As my wedding ended on a high note (I had 
nearly ripped the pants of my custom tuxedo 
doing a tipsy rendition of Beyoncé’s “Single 
Ladies” with my man of honour), I took a 
moment to reflect on how far my life had come 
and the world around me. 

This was progress reimagined: my generation 
living the wildest dreams of Baldwin, Hughes, 
and Rustin right before our very eyes. @ 
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“Star Wars’ 


BuildsaNew | 
TN Empire 


WHEN IT COMES to Star Wars, it’s all about the small 
screen lately. Including ongoing projects like The 
-Mandalorian (coming back in 2022) and the animated ~ 
" clone-trooper show The Bad Batch, Disney+ currently’ 


> shows.than there are moons of Endor. . 
os least five of them, possibly more, * 
should hit the streamer befere we see - 


- About? 


What We 


the next. Star Wars feature film, Patty 


Jenkins’ Rogue Squadron, slated for the it of 2023. 


- Here’s a breakdown of the six shows, 


“ New, 'we’re most excited to see. JONATHAN BERNSTEIN 


. This Mandalorian 
spinoff is a long- 
awaited origin story “ 

«for the legendary 

bounty huhter best 

. known for capturing 

: HanSoloinThe —~° [ 

Empire Strikes Back. 


What's It 


Temuera Morrison, 
and Ming-| Na Wen, 
(Boba Fett and Fen: 
nec Shand in The 
Mandalorian) star. 4 
Set post-Return of 
the Jedi, it will see 
Fett assume Jabba,the 
Hutt's throne. 


Know , “4 


‘Maybe, since the, 
show takes place in - 
the same time period 
as The Mandalorian. 


Will Baby 
Yoda Appear? 


7 


Fans are hungry for 
this: A stand-alone 
Boba.Fettproject has « 
reportedly been in * 
consideration since, 
Disney purchased 
Lucasfilm fa 2012. 


Why We're 
Excited 


May be too similar 

4 to its predecessor. 
” Boba Fett crew have 

, Pei called it “The 

Mandalorian 

Zyoin 
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* Continuesthe story 


returning and. 


. 


‘of bounty’hunter Din 
Djarin, now that he’s 
won the Darksaber, 
potentially becoming ~ 


the ruler of all Manda- _.|° 


lorians.” 


. 


Pedro Pascal | 
(Din Djatin) and 
Giancarlo Esposito, * 
(Moff Gideon),return, 


. the latter promising 


more screen time. 
Filming began in the 
autumn; expected .* 


«some time in 2022. 


Almost definitely 
—although, brace | 
yourself, possibly less 
than last season, 


There.are too many 
unanswered plot 
questions in.this 
series t6 make Season 
Three anything but *, 
thrilling. . 


Esposito hinted 
in 2020 that some 
answers to those “ * 
looming questions , 
may‘not arrive until | 
Season Four. * - 


‘ 


has a whopping 10 series in the works — that’s more TV 


Darth Vader. ©" 


Set a decade after” 
Kenobi’s battle with: 
Anakin ‘Skywalker, it 


' should shed light on .« 


how the Jedi master 
went into hiding 

_on Tatooine to 
watch over Luke. 


a 
Reprising his role-as 
Rebel'spy Cassian _ 

- Andor from 2016's 
Rogue One, Diego 
Luna will star in this 
prequel, presumably 
set during the rise of = 

_ the Galactic Empire. 


- 


“The galaxy’s. 
favourite scoundrel, 
Lando Calrissian, 
played by Billy Dee 
* Williams in the first 
trilogy and Donald 
Gloverin * 
2018's Solo. 


é ae 


The Jedi protagonist 
of 2008's Clone Wars 
animated movie 

and TV series, first” 
‘introduced in live 
action by Rosario 


:_ Dawson in The 


Mandalorian. 


The six-episode 
limited Series is set 


* to ptemiere.in 2022. 


Hayden Christensen 


“will reprise his ** 
.prequel-filmsrojeas * 


Anakin Skywalker. 
Plus: Kumail Nanjiani_ 
and Maya Erskine} 


Unlikely. 


Disney has already 


~ promised we'll see 


a “rematch of the s 
century” between 
Kenobi and his former 
Padawan turned foe 


With so many iconice ~ 
characters, Obi-Wan __ + 
is at the greatest 


. tisk of succumbing 


to’nostalgia and fan 


_service. 


Disney has described 
the-12-episode series 
asa “spy thriller” 
that will take"place | 
five years before the 
events of Rome One. 


. Highly unlfkely. . 


| We'll see Mon Mothma’ 


and Saw Gerrera,*but 
with more than 200 
named cast members * 
so far, we're also 
expecting scores of 


*}. new characters. 


Alan Tudyk, who ‘ 
voices Rogue One’s 

* fan-favourite droid* 

* K-2SO, won ‘t appear, 
though hehas hinted | 
at a second season. * 


.* 


Dear White 

People’s Justin... 
Simien is : 
scripting. Things 

are moving slower 
than’a Sandcrawler, , 
and it’s unclear when 


4 


’ | inLando'slife.it’lltake §, 


place, « 


*} Very highly unlikely.” 


‘The'options for 
Millennium Falcon re 
adventuges on this 
show seem endless, 
since Lando was * 
the ship’s first re 
owner. 


The series has been * | 
| announced for a’full.” - 
year, yet there's still 
very little info about it 
— including who will 
be playing Lando. 


Dawson will star, 

and the show 

reportedly will 
feature Hayden 


| Christensen as Anakin_ - 
_ Skywalker, who . 


trained Ahsoka Tano 
before turning to the 
dark side. * : 
—_—_—— 
Likely! Disney has said 
Ahsoka is “intercon- 


~ hegted” with The 


Mandalorian. ~ 


ee ol 


to focus on a Jedi 
largely unknown 


to. more casual 


fans, while beihga 
hardcore favorite for * 
lovers of Clone Wars. 


With production 
reportedly starting 
early in 2022, it’s 
likely to drop after five 
other shows. A victim 
of overexposure? 


« This is thé ohly series * 
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The Mix 


Music 


The state 
were in 


Yard Act takes a 
sharp-eyed look at 
broken Britain in their 
debut album 


WORDS NICK REILLY 


6 THINK WE’RE just all these 

weird fucking creatures 

| bumbling about on this 

rock, not really knowing 

what we’re doing,” says Yard Act’s 

James Smith. “And I find humour 
and comfort in that.” 

Observations on the world at 
large are deeply embedded in the 
Leeds band’s early tracks and are 
a large part of the reason they’re 
being touted as one of Britain’s 
most thrilling bands. 

Rooted in post-punk, Yard 
Act’s songs take jagged guitars 
that evoke the poppy highs of the 
genre’s ’80s golden era and pits 
them against Smith’s sardonic 
and often surreal lyrics, which 
use fictional characters to make 
subtle statements about the state of 
Britain in 2021. 

On the early single ‘Fixer Upper’, 
he assumes the character of a 
property developer called Graham 
to paint an image of a place where 
altruism and understanding is far 
from the order of the day. 

“We’re gonna put Poundshop 
terracotta frogs everywhere/And 
wrap solar power fairy lights round 
the gutter,” he sings. “I got a 
prosecco o‘lock poster half price in 
Ikea/It goes nicely with the existential 
fear that I feel.” 

These cartoonish images are 


also peppered through the band’s 
debut album, which arrives as one 
of 2022’s first impactful releases. 
And thankfully that means another 
appearance from Graham on title 
track ‘The Overload’. 

“l’ve always done it in my 
writing, juxtaposing the surreal 
with the mundane. But it’s tangible; 
it’s not abstract and it’s a good way 
of explaining where you are, but 
not predicting where you can go,” 
Smith explains. 

“JT don’t feel the need to just sell 
who I am explicitly as my style of 
writing. For me there has to be that 
element of keeping things vague 
enough that I’m not predicting 
where things will go.” 

But that gloomy outlook is a 
contrast to Smith’s own upbeat 
nature. He threads a subtle streak 
of positivity throughout the record, 
which comes to a head on closer 
100% Endurance’. The song uses 
an alien invasion to convey the 
message that there’s beauty in the 
futility of knowing how insignificant 
our lives are. 

The band’s rise began during 
the first coronavirus lockdown 
back in 2020. They had formed a 
year prior when Smith moved into 
a flat with bassist Ryan Needham. 
As the pandemic meant that gigs 
were entirely off the table, they 
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were forced to rely on online 
commentators for a response to 
their early tracks. “It was weird 
watching that unfold. People were 
saying nice things about us on the 
internet, so that was nice. It was 
addictive, but it’s not really real.” 
What is real, however, is the 
band’s ability to attract friends in 
high places. Cillian Murphy has 
constantly championed Yard Act on 
his BBC 6 Music show, while Elton 
John previously said of them: “I love 
it and I wonder how they do it.” 
Offering a humble estimation of 


that endorsement from the music 
veteran, Smith replies: “I’m just 
really glad it was someone whose 
music we all genuinely love. It could 
have been someone we weren’t 
actively fans of, which would have 
been awkward. But he’s just an 
incredible songwriter and I have a 
huge amount of respect for the time 
he spends listening to new music 
and chasing new talent.” 

So, is a team-up with Elton, fresh 
from his recent collaborations 
album, in the band’s future? “I’ve 
said I want him to give Bernie 


JAMES BROWN. 


Taupin a few weeks off so I can just 
do the lyrics for his next album. 
I’m hoping we get to meet him. I’m 
happy to put him on the guest list 
for any gig — put that in the article 
in the hope he reads it and knows 
he’s always welcome.” 

Louche lyrics and barbed vocal 
delivery aside, the buzz around 
Yard Act owes a lot to Smith’s 
presence live, too. Stalking the stage 
with a distinctive overcoat, floppy 
hair and NHS prescription-style 
glasses, the comparisons to Jarvis 
Cocker have proved inevitable. 


“We're these weird creatures 
bumbling about on this rock, not 
really knowing what we're doing” 


But, with Smith’s lyrics being as 
pointed and acutely British as they 
are, a post-punk Alan Bennett might 
be more appropriate. “I’ve always 
admired the way that Jarvis Cocker 
interacts with crowds because you 
can see it’s off the cuff,” he says of 
the comparisons. 


“I haven’t styled myself on 
him, but it is a distinctive look 
and he wears it well. Dare I say, it 
doesn’t look too bad on me, either. 
Between the glasses and the trench 
coat, I’ve just got a look down that 
works for me. But it’s all part of the 
character and theatre of what I do.” 


ACTING UP: (From 

left to right) Guitarist 
Sammy Robinson, 
drummer George 
Townend, bassist Ryan 
Needham and lead 
singer James Smith. 


With their album set to drop at 
the beginning of 2022, Yard Act are 
on a path to becoming one of the 
year’s defining bands. 

And if not, Smith’s experience 
of watching endless hours of 
children’s television as a recent 
father means he’s already got his 
next career path planned. 

“Music supervisor on Hey Duggee 
— maybe that’s where I’m aiming 
for after album 2?!” 

Somehow, you sense that 
CBeebies won’t be calling on his 
services for quite some time. @ 
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RS) 
CHARTS 


THE BIGGEST ARTISTS, 


ALBUMS, AND SONGS 
OF TODAY 


The biggest-selling 
albums released in 2021 


Adele 1 
30 : 
/ 
ABBA 1 
th Voyage TAKING IT EASY 
KX When ‘Easy On Me’ arrived in 
October, Adele’s comeback track 
ALL CHANGE shot straight to No. 1 and clocked 
Ed Sheeran 1 up a record-breaking 272 million 
het ial quarter 200 eared it Equals adler arte pel 
head, Olivia Rodrigo was leading the similarly impressive figures and end 
pack with the UK’s biggest album of the year as 2021's biggest release. 
the year so far. After just three days on sale in the 
The US singer's debut album Sour Olivia Rodrigo US, it had claimed the title of the 
was looking like being the top- : Sour 1 biggest-selling album of the year, 
performing record of the year, with and is primed to boost Adele’s 
320,000 chart sales after debuting already impressive 90 million-plus 
at No. 1in June. international album sales. 
But then came the big hitters, with 
new releases from Adele, Ed Sheeran Dave 
and a little-known band called ABBA We're All Alone In 1 
dramatically changing the game. This Together 
At the time of going to print, Adele 
is sure to secure the year’s biggest 
album — beating the 2021 opening 
week UK sales record of 204,000 The Weeknd 
copies set by ABBA‘’s Voyage. = EG 2 
It’s still been an amazing comeback The Highlights 
for ABBA, however, and one that is 
backed up by the colossal ticket sales 
for their London shows next year. 
Although those figures won't Rag n Bone Man 
be officially certified until January, Life B 1 
the latest stats reveal that Dua Lipa Misadventure 
remained the UK’s biggest pop act, 
with an impressive 192,000 sales of VOYAGE 10 SUCCESS 
Future Nostalgia, some 18 months ae 5 
after her Mercury-nominated record r ABBA’s comeback album might 
first hit the Ae The Kid LARO! 6 be among the year’s unlikeliest 
Elsewhere, Dave’s second album Fuck Love releases, but its success has been 
We're All Alone In This Together was the complete opposite. 
leading the charge for UK rap in at After a 40-year wait for new music 
No. 5. The record spent two non- from the group, fans lapped up 
consecutive weeks at No. 1 and is yet Doja Cat Voyage, which shifted an incredible 
to exit the top 10. —_—_S 3 204,000 copies within the first seven 
Other strong-performing albums Planet Her days of its release. ABBA secured the 
from this year include Rag‘n’Bone biggest opening week in the chart 
Mans Life By Misadventure, Justin for four years, toppling Ed Sheeran’s 
Bieber’s Justice and Australian previous success upon releasing 
newcomer The Kid Laroi’s Fuck Love Drake Divide in 2017. 
mixtape, which hit the top 10 on ae “We are so happy that our fans 
bs . fee Lover 1 seem to have enjoyed our new album 
However, it’s never over till it’s y as much as we enjoyed making it!” 


over; it’s fair to assume all this will 
change when the final numbers are 
tallied in the new year. 
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the band told Official Charts. “We are 
absolutely over the moon to have an 
album at the top of the charts again!” 


ALAMY. 


Holly 
Humberstone 


Gabriels 


Gabriels might call Los 
Angeles home, but it is 
London that just might 
prove to be the place 
where the neo-gospel 
group truly made their 
name. The band’s string 
of intimate shows in the 
capital felt like they were 
destined to become the 
stuff of legend, anchored 
by the spellbinding 
vocals of frontman Jacob 
Lusk. Recent single ‘Love 
& Hate In A Different 
Time’ is among this year’s 
funkiest tunes. 


Holly 
Humberstone 


Holly Humberstone 

has only released two 
EPs, but the crowd that 
filled her recent headline 
show at Shepherd's Bush 
Empire proved her star is 
firmly in the ascendant. 
On recent release ‘The 
Walls Are Way Too Thin’, 
Humberstone showed 
she’s a deft hand at 
pairing emotional lyrics 
with hypnotising hooks. 
An arena-filling artist of 
the future. 


Gabriels 


Lola Young 


You might not know 
Lola Young’s name, 

but you'll instantly 
recognise her cover 

of Philip Oakey’s and 
Giorgio Moroder’s 
‘Together In Electric 
Dreams’ — which 
soundtracked this 
year’s festive tearjerker 
from John Lewis. 
Recent EP ‘After 
Midnight’ is where 
Young truly shines, 
with the 19-year-old 
Londoner delivering a 
stunning document of 
longing and heartbreak 
teeming with a wisdom 
beyond her years. 


Rs 


RECOMMENDS 


OUR TOP POP- 
CULTURE PICKS OF 
THE ISSUE 


NOISY 


Delivering a swaggering 
fusion of dance, rap, 
drum‘n’bass and Jungle, 
this Worthing-based 
trio look set to be the 
party-starters that we'll 
be turning to in the 
pursuit of good times 
next year. Their tunes 
are only matched by 
their determination too, 
having successfully 
traced their stolen 
instruments online after 
a stolen van threatened 
to derail their career. 


Obongjayar 

2021 has been a big 
year for Obongjayar, 
having released his ‘80s 
flecked EP ‘Sweetness’ 
and teaming up with 
likes of Pa Salieu 

and Little Simz for 


collabs. But his finest 
hour came in recent 
track ‘Message In A 
Hammer’, which saw the 
Nigerian singer pitting 
haunting synths against 
Afrobeats rhythms for a 
stinging riposte against 
government corruption 
and police brutality in 
the African country. 


SIPHO 


With a Jools Holland 
performance under 

his belt, Birmingham- 
based soul star SIPHO is 
already being noticed in 
all the right places. And 
rightfully so, the 21-year- 
old manages to deliver 
a thoroughly modern 
twist on the genre - 
fusing elements of R&B, 
electro pop and gospel 
into his sound. 


John Glacier 


Take one listen to 

John Glacier’s debut 
project SHILOH: Lost 
For Words and you'll 
soon understand why 
she’s being touted as 
one of east London’s 
hottest voices. The 
record sees her pairing 
raw, confessional 

raps with wider 
soundscapes; Frank 
Ocean collaborator 
VEGYN is just one of 
several artists who help 
the enigmatic star's 
sound to truly shine in 
its own right. 


Paris, Texas 


When a track named 
‘HEAVY METAL’ arrived 
with no warning in 
February, it immediately 
sparked one question: 
Who the hell are Paris, 
Texas? The answer, it 
transpired, was two 
high-school friends with 


a penchant for pairing 
furious lyrics with 
even heavier guitars 
and scuzzy distortion. 
Comparisons to the 
likes of Death Grips 
and JPEGMafia proved 
inevitable, although 
recent project BOY 
ANONYMOUS proved 
they are a force to be 
reckoned with in their 
own right. 


Shygirl 

On recent single ‘Cleo’, 
south London’s Shygirl 
proved why she’s 
standing out as a true 
musical chameleon. 
The track opens with 
vast orchestral sounds, 
before making way 

for club-ready synths 
and hyperpop beats. 
The result, you sense, 
is one of pop’s most 
exciting prospects. 


Yeule 


Since making her mark 
with debut album 
Serotonin Il in 2019, 
Singaporean songwriter 
Yeule has won plaudits 
for their distinct brand 
of striking glitch-pop, 
which incorporates 
elements of electronica 
and shoegaze while 
always remaining 
thoroughly futuristic. 
Her second album, 

the upcoming Glitch 
Princess, looks set to 
continue that creative 
patch. 
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The Mix 


The music world 
doesn’t only 
revolve around 
the mainstream 
players that hit 
the top 10. Some 
of the finest 
albums and EP 
releases of the 
past 12 months 
may not have 
landed in the 
upper echelons 
of the album 
chart, yet still 
deserve a place 
in the ‘best of 
lists of 2021. 
From Self 
Esteem to 
Sleaford Mods, 
here is Rolling 
Stone’s pick of 
the essential 
listens you might 
have missed... 
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Fred Again.. 


On debut album Actual 

Life (April 14- December 17 
2020), Fred again.. provided 
a unique chronicling of life 
under lockdown, anchored 
by beats that were ready to 
guide us back into nightclubs 
when that opportunity arose 
once more. But its follow-up is 
a sombre and more affecting 
affair, directly influenced by 
the death of a loved one. The 
contemplative ‘Tate (How 

| Feel)’ will resonate with 
anyone who's ever wondered 
if they can carry on after 
suffering huge personal loss. 


Fred again.. 


= | 


Amyl & the Sniffers 


Amyl & the 
Sniffers 


“I'm short, I'm shy, I’m fucked up, I’m bloody ugly!” screams the 
bratty, exhilarating frontwoman Amy Taylor. The statement is 
affronting and insecure: an appropriate early introduction to 
Amyl & The Sniffers. Second album Comfort to Me is attack 
and retreat, fury and thoughtfulness. Mixing D.C. punk with 
heavy rock, the Australian four-piece have created a playful 


soundtrack to one woman’s hyperactive brain. 


For Those I Love 


For Those I Love 


Grief is transformed through 
haunting and, crucially, 
life-affirming storytelling on 
David Balfe’s self-titled first 
album under the moniker For 
Those | Love. Spoken-word 
over electronica depicts raw 
days and drunken nights in 


Dublin after the loss of Balfe’s  §f 


best friend to suicide. Far 
from bleak, the promise of 
healing offers a revitalising, 
emotional experience. 


Chubby and the 
Gang 
The Mutt’s Nuts 


2020's Speed Kills saw Chubby 
and the Gang cementing their 
place as one of the UK’s most 
exciting punk bands, complete 
with a breakneck DIY spirit and 
healthy distrust of authority. 
It's taken to the next level on 
follow-up The Mutt's Nuts, 
which sees the gang enlisting 
the services of Fucked Up 
drummer and producer Jonah 
Falco to expand those sonic 
boundaries and take their 
furious message to the world. 


Parcels 
Day/Night 


Australian electro-poppers 
Parcels' double album Day/ 
Night is rare in that it justifies 
its length. On each track, 
the listener is transported 
to different sonic territories. 
‘Free’ is a slinking laid-back 
ode to personal liberation, 
while ‘Somethinggreater’ 
offers an impressively 
faithful tribute to ‘70s disco. 
A brilliantly accomplished, 
genre-spanning record. 


ee ST 
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Sleaford Mods 
Spare Ribs 


Who better to chronicle the 
reality of Covid Britain than 


PinkPantheress 


PinkPantheress 
to hell with it 


What started with 
PinkPantheress uploading 
low-quality 15 seconds of 
unreleased tunes to TikTok 
has now resulted in her 
becoming one of the world’s 
most rapidly rising stars. She's 
secured a major label deal 
and debut mixtape to hell 
with it proves she’s far from 
an interesting fad. On her 
first mixtape, the Bath-born 
musician expertly combines 
simplistic samples with 
deeper lyrics and rave-ready 
production for an instant 
serotonin hit. 


Sleaford Mods? On their 
sixth album as a duo, Jason 
Williamson and instrumentalist 
Andrew Fearn call out 
authority and inequality 

at every turn. The album 
title, Williamson previously 
explained, comes from “the 
idea of the amount of people 
that died from the first wave 
of coronavirus; human lives 
are always expendable to the 
elites... We're in a constant 
state of being spareribs.” A 
tough but vital listen. 


Dry 
Cleaning 


Matt Maltese 


Dry Cleaning 
New Long Leg 


Despite what some of the 
scene's modern forebearers 
might tell you, post-punk 
doesn't have to be po-faced. 

In 2021, Dry Cleaning’s debut 
proved there's a place for deft 
musical experimentation — 
paired with lyrical surrealism. 
On standout track ‘John 

Wick’, vocalist Florence Shaw 
deadpans: “Someone pissed on 
my leg in the big Sainsbury's.” 
It's one of 2021's most inventive 
and funny records. 


Matt Maltese 


Good Morning It’s Now Tomorrow 


On his debut record, 2018's Bad Contestant, Matt Maltese used 
the guise of a fiendish crooner to deliver jazz-pop tracks laced 
with an altogether darker take on the world than their sonic 
exteriors would necessarily suggest. ‘As the World Caves In’, for 
instance, offered a surreal look at a fictional romance between 
Donald Trump and Theresa May, set against the background of 
a global apocalypse. But three albums in, Maltese’s outlook has 
significantly brightened. On Good Morning It’s Now Tomorrow, 


he lives up to his claim that the record is his “most hopeful 
work yet”. Although the piano-led tracks remain distinctively 
his, the album’s overarching themes of hope and evolution 
made for one of 2021's best and brightest records. 


Japanese Breakfast 
Jubilee 


Michelle Zauner’s first two 
albums under the Japanese 
Breakfast moniker were defined 
by the toughest of topics. 

Her 2016 debut Psychopomp 
tackled her mother’s cancer 
battle, while follow-up Soft 
Sounds from Another Planet 
saw Zauner tackling the 
emotional impact of her death. 
On third album Jubilee, Zauner 
parts with the darkness and 
joyfully reacquaints herself 
with the light through ten of 
the most perfect pop songs. 


Ray BLK 


Access Denied 


Ray BLK’s debut album might 
have arrived some five years 
after she was declared the 
Sound of 2017 by the BBC, but 
it’s more than worth the wait. 
Powerful hooks are matched 
by BLK’s clever wordplay as she 
deftly tackles heartbreak and 
pain. The nods to American 
R&B also offer an exciting 
glimpse of where she’s headed 
next, with samples from artists 
including Lumidee, Notorious 
B.I.G. and Ashanti. The waiting 
game has completely paid off. 
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He made his name producing 
and writing for his sister 
Billie Eilish, but Optimist 
sees Finneas proclaiming 
that he’s a star in his own 
right. His debut album even 
offers an explanation for 

why said sister has been a 
success - he’s a deft hand 

at combining accessible 
melodies with experimental 
lyrics that take a surprising 
left-turn. “There's this dream 
I’ve had / ‘Bout Mum and Dad 
/ Makes me so sad | wake 

up crying,” he sings on the 
haunting ‘Love Is Pain’. It’s 

an accomplished first album 
and a strong sign that bigger 
things await. 


Mil 


Check out 
Rolling 

‘ Stone 
.co.uk 

for more 
album 

reviews 


ar 
aa ected 


On her second solo album, Rebecca Lucy Taylor has delivered 
one of the year’s best records. She uses a shiny pop exterior 
and infectious hooks as a vehicle to explore deep-rooted 
societal issues such as street harassment, institutional sexism, 
and taboos around female sex. The result is nothing short 

of sensational, with standout track ‘I Do This All the Time’ 
confirming Taylor's place as one of Britain’s boldest and best 
pop songwriters. Assured and deeply unapologetic, here is 
an album with the most singular and relevant voice we've 
encountered all year. 


Priya Ragu 


amnsnestamil 


On debut mixtape damnshestamil, Priya Ragu proved herself 
to be a true artist of the world, delivering a kaleidoscopic 
vision that proudly displayed her South Indian roots while 
incorporating dancefloor-primed R&B beats. Highlight track 
‘Chicken Lemon Rice’ is the perfect encapsulation of these two 
sides - and one which sets Ragu out as a true original. 


Turnstile 


Glow On 


A band that’ve managed to reframe hardcore with each album 
do it again on their third, Glow On. Riffs and grooves are a given 
with Turnstile. Here they use soul and psychedelics to ponder 
the mysteries of the universe. “You really gotta see it live to get 
it,’ the bassist sings on ‘No Surprise’ but while true of the genre, 
it’s not relevant here. 


Plus Special Guests 


Sat 07 May GLASGOW Barowland Ballroom 
Mon 09 May LEEDS 0, Academy 


a x Fi 13 May MANCHESTER 0; Apollo 

44, “ LAY ye Wed 18 May LONDON 0, Academy Brixton 

fag BEA WES BBY Thu 19 May LONDON 0; Academy Brixton 

, Lae ; te Sun 22 May DUBLIN Olympia Theatre 


% | S IN G oO LD L } < Se Sh Mon 23 May DUBLIN Olympia Theatre 
SUK 2022 ‘ 5 oe ; >... Wel 25 May BELFAST The Telegraph Building 
7 Fri 27 May BIRMINGHAM 0, Academy 


is NDON ALEXANDRA PALAGE: 
SATURDAY 25 JUNE 
MANCHESTER O» APOLLO 
TUESDAY 28 JUNE 
) : MANCHESTER O; APOLLO 
THE BATTLE AT WEDNESDAY 29 JUNE | 
OUT NOW a canadins Ante MGHETAaTeR Oe LIVENATION.CO.UK TICKETMASTER.CO.UK GIGSANDTOURS.COM 


GRETAVANFLEET.COM RIMENTATIC RANGE ’ ALIVE NATION, SJM CONCERTS, MCD & FUTURE SOUND PRESENTATION BY ARRANGEMENT WITH PRIMARY TALENT INTERNATIONAL 


CONITESN 
FOI aie 
De AL # 


PLUS VERY SPECIAL GUESTS 


UK & IRELAND MAY 2022 EXTRA DATE ADDED DUE TO DEMAND 


DUBLIN 3ARENA WED 18 MANCHESTER AO ARENA 
GLASGOW OVO HYDRO FRI 20 NOTTINGHAM MOTORPOINT ARENA 
NEWCASTLE UTILITA ARENA SUN 22 BIRMINGHAM UTILITA ARENA 
LONDON THE 02 WED 25 CARDIFF MOTORPOINT ARENA 


LIVENATION.CO.UK | TICKETMASTER.CO.UK 
EF WHITESNAKE.OFFICIAL Fi /FOREIGNER Fi /EUROPETHEBAND 


A LIVE NATION & MCD PRODUCTIONS PRESENTATION BY ARRANGEMENT WITH INTERNATIONAL TALENT BOOKING 


Join My Live Nation for exclusive benefits. Go to livenation.co.uk/register 
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Strange new worlds 


In new sci-fi film Encounter — set in an alternative apocalyptic 
world to the one we currently find ourselves — British actor 

Riz Ahmed plays a marine fighting for his family. Rolling Stone 
speaks to the rising star about what attracted him to the part 


WORDS CHRISTINA NEWLAND 


FTER LAST YEAR’S 
astonishing starring role 
as the lead in Darius 
arder’s film The Sound of 
Metal, about a heavy metal drummer 
who loses his hearing, Riz Ahmed 
would have had a voluminous pile 
of movie offers to sort through. 
Particularly after an Academy 
Award nomination. It might not be 
expected that for his second film a 
young actor of Ahmed’s range and 
recognition would choose to work 
with another independent director, 
rather than dive headfirst into big 
Hollywood projects. 

In Encounter, the second film 
from British director Michael 
Pearce — hotly tipped after his 
stunning debut thriller Beast — 
Ahmed plays Malik, a troubled ex- 
marine whose growing paranoia 
about alien invasion sets him on a 
dangerous road trip with his two 
young sons. Surprising and moving 
in equal turns, operating both as 
a slick sci-fi thriller and a rather 
contemplative vision of the various 
forms of domestic American 
violence, Encounter does little to 
dispel the notion that Riz Ahmed is 


one of the foremost British actors of 
his generation. 


What drew you to the role of 
Malik and to this script? 

What attracted me was Michael 
Pearce as a filmmaker. He is 
incredible, and it was clear from 
his first film Beast. It was such a 
surprising, layered, deep film. And 
off the back of that, I saw it and 
asked: “What is he doing next?” 
I got hold of this script and loved 
all its resonance with what’s going 
on in our world today. And I really 
loved the character. What’s more, 
I wasn’t sure that I could play a 
role like this. I’ve never played a 
father before. And then there’s a 
lot of really physical work. I’m not 
used to thinking of myself in roles 
like this, and, probably, filmmakers 
aren’t either, so I thought it would 
be an interesting challenge. 

I contacted Mike and started 
stalking him. I was calling and 
emailing and getting friends to 
call him and I was saying: “I think 
I should play this role, man. If 
you change the character’s name 
from Marcus, which it used to be, 
to Malik, and someone like me 
plays this role, it adds a different 
dimension.” And he loved the idea. 


There's so much going on 

with the character in terms of 

his mental health situation, and 
his background as a veteran. 

Is there a place to start when 
you’re prepping for a role like 
this? Is there a lot of research 
involved? 

Yeah, definitely. I do quite a lot 
of research whenever I take on a 
role, because I want to speak to 
people who have lived a version of 
that experience. I connected with 
lots of US Special Forces veterans, 
spoke to them on the phone and 
in person. I really tried to dig into 
their experiences. And I found [out] 
a few things. One was that no one’s 
really fighting for the flag or for the 
ideology; they’re fighting for the 
people to their left and right. And 
that’s directly relevant to Malik’s 
experience, because I probably 


couldn’t relate to that ideological 
warrior thing. But I can relate to the 
idea of wanting to take care of your 
loved ones and your sense of family. 
And that’s what Malik is doing. He’s 
basically behind enemy lines with 
his family, trying to survive. 
Another thing that was quite 
heartbreaking was [not] just the 
prevalence of physical injuries, 
but also emotional scars for people 
coming back, partly because of 
things they’ve seen and done. 
Also they’re returning to a society 
where they feel forgotten, or 
alienated from and rejected by. For 
a lot of veterans of colour, that’s 
even more pronounced. That was 
a really interesting experience 
that I realised I don’t feel like I’ve 
seen on screen, so I was excited to 
explore that. 
How did both you and Michael 
Pearce, as Brits, approach 
such an American topic? It’s 
sort of a road movie, which is 
the quintessential American 
genre, and highly critical of 
various issues, especially 
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FAMILY MAN 
Riz Ahmed 
with his young 
co-stars. 


“Part of what attracted me was 
that it had so much resonance 
with our world right now” 


the militarisation of law 
enforcement, and civilian 
militias having access to 
these weapons. 

Part of what attracted me 
to it was that it had so much 
resonance with our world 
right now. There’s the 
militarisation of our society; 
we’re increasingly divided 
and polarised, full of fear of 
infection and fear of the other. 
I think all of that is definitely in 
the film. 

I guess we actually didn’t 
have to take a gigantic leap 
to enter that mind frame 
or to buy into that mythos, 
because we were there on the 
ground, in that sweeping epic 
landscape of California. And 
we were in a California and an 
America that felt apocalyptic. 
It was in the middle of a 
contested election and the civil 
unrest around that. It was also 
a time where everyone behind 
the camera was wearing a 


biohazard suit. It feels full sci- 
fi, and you look up and the 
sky is literally on fire — Blade 
Runner-style — because of 
raging, biblical forest fires. So 
the combination of all those 
things actually made abstract, 
imaginary kinds of elements 
feel very real. I would say that 
in a way this film isn’t a sci-fi, 
this film is about right now. 
The two child actors in this 
film (Lucian-River Chauhan 
and Aditya Geddada) are 
wonderful. How do you go 
about building a rapport on 
set with children? 
It’s kind of on their terms. 
They’re both very different 
and both amazing. So Aditya 
[aged six], who plays Bobby, 
was improvising, doing things 
his own way. And he’d always 
be either sugar-crashing 
or buzzing. 

We had to work out when 
we were going to shoot scenes 
based on whether he’d had a 
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pack of Skittles. 
Lucian is such a 
gifted, committed 
actor at such a 
young age. I think 
they can both 
go on to have 
fantastic careers if 
they want it. They 
say: don’t work 
with children or 
animals. I think 
that’s because 
they’re generally 
better than you. 
They’re teaching you, day to 
day, how to be more honest. 
Michael Pearce, like Darius 
Marder who directed Sound 
of Metal, is on his second 
feature. You're all relatively 
close in age, late thirties 

and early forties. Is there a 
different dynamic for you 
with filmmakers who are 
earlier in their careers? 

I don’t know if it’s like people 
of a certain age that I’m 
interested in working with, 
but just people with a certain 
kind of spirit: a combination 
of conviction, but also 
generosity. I think the best 
filmmakers always have that 


DANGER 

A troubled 
ex-marine 
on the run. 


balance between having a very 
particular vision, but also being 
collaborative, and letting the 
best idea win, taking the ego 
out of the equation. 

Is there anything upcoming 
that you're currently working 
on that you're excited about? 
I just recently set up a 
production company. And 
we’ve got a film coming out 
with Vice Studios at the end of 
the year called Flee. It’s an 
animated documentary about 
an Afghan refugee, a really 
under-told kind of story, so that 
makes it fresh, but it’s also told 
in a very fresh way as an 
animated documentary. It’s 
one we're really proud of. @ 
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Richard Ashcroft Atoustic Hymns Voll 


Brand new recordings of Richard Ashcroft's best work 
including... id 


Bittersweet Symphony 
This Thing Called Life 


Lucky Man a — 
The Drugs Don't Work 
C'mon People (We're Making It Now) Feat. Liam Gallagher 
“an excellent reminder of some 
of both Ashcroft.and The Verve's finest work." 


NME 
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Is It Time To Cease 


Fire In The UK 


Culture Wars? 


Debating and dogpiling dissenters online and 
engaging with cyclical, clickbait mainstream 


media isn’t working. Progressive thinking 


appears to be losing. An alternative is needed 


N SWISS-GERMAN ARTIST Paul Klee’s 

watercolour and pen-and-ink oil 

transfer work Twittering Machine, 

a group of spindly birds balance 
on a wire that appears to be connected 
to a crank. Their strange tongues are in 
movement, the implied noises forced, at 
least in part, by the mechanics. It hangs in 
the MoMA in New York, which describes 
the 1922 work as a “violent marriage of 
nature and industry”. Its page on their 
site reads: “In this drawing, humans turn 
movement and song against nature, making 
them activities of enslavement.” 

Some find the picture whimsical. 
Others, me included, feel it’s creepy and 
confrontational. According to a feature 
in New York Magazine in 1987, it was a 
popular picture to hang in the bedrooms 
of children, but I can’t imagine why 
parents would think maniacal birds are an 
appropriate night-time meditation for kids. 
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Klee’s picture provided the title for 
political writer Richard Seymour’s 2019 
non-fiction book, The Twittering Machine. 
The ultimate horror story about social 
media, it tells how these systems prey on 
our weaknesses to steal away our attention 
and modify our behaviour. But just as there 
is something natural in the urges of the 
cacophonous birds, Seymour suggests that 
it’s precisely our humanity that can explain 
how addicted to the internet we are, and 
how argumentative it makes us. Or, as Max 
Read writes in his Bookforum review of the 
text, “Rather than asking what is wrong 
with these systems, we might ask, ‘What 
is wrong with us?’” Blaming social media 
is easy. We spend time on platforms like 
Twitter moaning about the platform itself 
and yet we increasingly spend all day on it. 
“We must be getting something out of it,” 
Seymour writes. 

Seymour wrote this book in the second 


half of the 2010s, when the culture wars in 
the UK were solidified and made apparent 
by debate around Brexit. Now, settling 
firmly into the 2020s, the arguments he sets 
out in his book make even more miserable 
sense. On the surface, culture war issues 
are polarising disagreements. They suggest 
a country torn in two. When the media 
talks about them, it uses metaphors of 
warfare. They sometimes affect the lives of 
a small minority, for example, trans rights 
and debates such as whether trans people 
should have adequate access to gender- 
affirmation surgeries on the NHS or if trans 
women should be barred from women’s 
spaces in prisons or domestic violence 
refuges? More frequently, they’re complex 
histories reduced to loud examples 
that invite a yes-or-no opinion, as with 
colonialism — should we remove statues of 
slave traders or keep them in city centres? 
The way we discuss these issues shows 
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no sign of subsiding in mainstream media 
and on social media, only becoming more 
poisonous and divisive. As much as the 
mainstream media sets up these debates — 
by inviting people on panel shows to debate 
their existence, clickbait headlines that 
hyper-fixate on the same unimaginative 
questions — and social media algorithms 
reward outrage and engagement with them, 
it is us, the people on each side, that sustain 
them daily. It is real people who are at the 
heart of the culture wars. 

For James Davison Hunter, the 
sociologist who popularised the concept, 
a culture war meant far more than mere 
disagreement. It was a conflict “over the 
meaning of America”. It signalled two 
irreconcilable and polarised views about 
what is “fundamentally right and wrong 
about the world we live in”. Similarly, 
Maria Sobolewska, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Manchester, 
argues that the political right has not 
created the UK culture wars, as many on 
the left may occasionally believe. “These 
issues arise because of the two speeds with 
which attitude change occurs in society,” 
she says. Much of the ‘left’ side of the war 
look to the future, while the ‘right’ holds 
onto the past. This gap is now primarily 
seen between millennials (and Gen Z) and 
boomers (and Gen X) but was once even 
more extreme between baby boomers 
and their parents. The cavernous gap over 
which to shout at each other is not new, it’s 
that now with social media we increasingly 
see the extremes on these issues and from 
the people most invested. This is a battle 
played out publicly. 

We know who keeps it alive from the 
left because we, reluctant people of 
the internet, see it every day. Activists, 
journalists, trolls, timewasters, students: 
all manner of people. The question is why? 
A considerable number of intelligent, 
media-literate users stoke the fires of this 
war constantly — engaging with bigotry, 
smugly outwitting opponents who may or 
may not be bigots or people in the middle 
— for a reason. It’s partly down to habit, 
but partly it’s because they believe they 
are doing something worthwhile. This is an 
enjoyable pursuit. “As far as the designers 
of these systems are concerned, if we’re 
engaging, we’re happy. It doesn’t matter 
what we claim about our preferences, the 
metrics tell the real story,” says Seymour. 
“And, in a psychoanalytic sense, we are 
enjoying ourselves even when it’s making 
us miserable.” 

In a liberal and individualistic world, 
engaging in the culture wars offers social 
currency for doing so. It’s a quick way to 
create engagement online, to showcase 
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Writer, broadcaster and author of The Twittering Machine 
which gives an unflinching view of digital life and its consequences 


your correct and socially acceptable 
opinions and position yourself as a brand- 
friendly authority. These are the routes 
to book deals, podcasts, business growth 
or larger, more legitimate platforms. Arts 
and media-adjacent workers of all political 
persuasions now go on to launch a career 
from grandstanding and quote-tweeting. 
There is a clear incentive in spending hours 
fighting with others and proving your 
point online — it’s become a legitimate and 
celebrated form of careerism on the left 
and the right. 

It almost goes without saying that it’s 
difficult to engage with the culture wars 
without sounding morally superior, without 
slipping into familiar tones, shaming others 
or essentially calling them evil or stupid. 
“Outwitting or scolding reactionaries and 
bigots on social media is not an intelligent 
way of channelling aggression,” Seymour 
says. “Success requires more patience, 
more sublimation.” But patience is an 
unfashionable word when it feels as though 
we’re all running out of time. 

During the pandemic, the culture wars 


have provided something like structure. 
They’ve given some individuals on the left 
a stage, a storyline and a hero’s role to play: 
they can feel as though they’re helping 
when humanity is facing extinction. There’s 
genuine comfort in that. But the war 
demands rapid engagement: there is no 
time to ascertain who is on the right, who 
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is an aggravating troll hellbent on derailing 
everything, and who is in the middle, trying 
to understand what’s going on. Undeniably 
some people still use Twitter and the media 
as tools to learn. There are probably more 
of those people about than users imagine 
when scoring points on the internet. 

As far as Seymour is concerned, 
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Writer, presenter and author of The Transgender issue, known for her 
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engaging in this culture war model impedes 
efforts to build coalitions that cut across 
the boundaries of both sides. It encourages 
polarisation which tends to benefit only the 
right in the long run, “whatever immediate 
benefit leftist culture war entrepreneurs 
might get out of it”, he says. 

For that reason, above all else, people 
must admit that they are personally 
gaining from the culture wars, whether 
it’s alleviation from boredom, indulging in 
self-destructive and harmful tendencies, 
career progression or the desire of the 
disempowered to feel like they’re “doing 
something” in a hopeless world. But 
collectively we gain nothing. If there is a 
culture war, the left is losing. When looking 
back at its escalation over the past few 
years, they can’t in all honesty say they 
weren’t willing it to happen. 


London and Ipsos MORI released the 
esults of an extensively researched 
survey about the UK’s culture wars. The 
findings remain interesting in so much as 
they suggest that the average person doesn’t 
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relate to the culture wars or know what 
they are. “Most people are not particularly 
animated by many of these issues, and 
many take a middle position or are not 
engaged,” the report reads. This is despite 
the “huge surge” in media coverage 
around the wars, with 808 articles 
published in UK newspapers talking 
about culture wars in 2020 — up from 106 
in 2015. The caveat is that the public very 
much does care about the bigger issues 
such as immigration or Brexit. 

Still, people are broadly reasonable: 
they are more likely to disagree that 
enough has been done in terms of equal 
rights for women and people from ethnic 
minorities in the UK. In both cases, that 
includes nearly a quarter who strongly 
disagree. Half the public think the UK 
is more divided by class than it was 20 
years ago. But people who take a more 
liberal or left-leaning position on culture 
war and political debates tend to have the 
coldest feelings towards the other side. 

Most importantly, the report focuses 
on the fact that the country’s population 
does not reflect the culture war’s polarity: 


26 per cent are Traditionalists, the oldest 
and most heavily male and right-wing 
group, while Progressives - the left - make 
up 23 per cent. A larger group than either 
“side” is the Moderates who comprise 
32 per cent. They support greater rights 
for women and ethnic minorities but 
less strongly than the Progressives. A 
further 18 per cent of the population 
is Disengaged. They stand out for their 
neutrality on politics and are apathetic 
on culture war issues. Not only do 
culture wars falsely reflect the country’s 
sympathies, then, but this information 
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suggests that most of the population stand 
to be persuaded over to either “side”. 

This is reason enough not to disengage 
with the wars completely. And Read warns 
against doing so: “The danger, though, 
is that in condemning this situation in 
general, you run the risk of dismissing 
important struggles (for rights, workplace 
protections, healthcare) as ‘culture war 
distractions’ because of the way they’ve 
been deployed in the platform context.” 
Trans people, for instance, are an at-risk 
minority group who are penalised by 
the right through the media, by the law 
and anti-trans vigilante activists online. 
To withdraw from the culture wars 
altogether could be dangerous. 

Bobby Duffy, Professor of Public Policy 
at King’s College London, worked on the 
study. “It’s difficult to engage well, but 
it’s impossible to ignore,” he admits. “We 
have to engage with these cultural debates 
positively.” 

What does engaging positively 
look like? Shon Faye’s new book The 
Transgender Issue sets out its own terms 
of debate regarding trans people. To 
avoid press outlets antithetically steering 
Faye’s book publicity into engaging with 
the debate around their rights, she was 
selective about each piece of promo itself. 
“I need to be convinced about what the 
benefit of this media ‘thing’ is for the 
book, for me, and trans people, if I’m 
being that noble,” she says. 

The weekend before we spoke, Faye 
deleted her Twitter account because of 
the tiresome, harmful nature of discourse 
on the platform. On a personal level, 
disengaging from debate works. “Debate 
becomes polarised in this way when there 
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are people in the middle who are really 
baffled and confused about the whole topic. 
Those are the people you have to persuade, 
not your audience of the people who 
broadly think what you think or someone 
who’s going to drag you into a pile-on.” 
There is power in leaving these spaces and 
reserving your resources. Or as Faye puts 
it: “I think that idea of being heard at all as 
‘good’ isn’t true any more.” 

Perhaps staying quiet and imagining 
something larger and more effective will 
allow us to take the first tentative steps onto 
the middle warring ground. 


UFFY HAS read all the literature 
D on the culture wars. His study 

suggested that our situation shows 
“clear echoes” of the US experience, with 
the UK in the early stages of a trend seen 
in the States in the ’80s and ’90s. The US 
literature is clear about both the problem 
and the remedy. “They all conclude with 
what you can do to improve the situation — 
and they’re pretty thin on that,” says Duffy. 
“But they all appeal to politicians, media and 
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other influencers to cool things down and 
act more virtuously by not unnecessarily 
stoking up division.” He adds that this 
being the only solution suggests just how 
difficult that is to achieve. Even so, it would 
be “really dumb” to ignore the lessons we 
can learn from the US. Meanwhile European 
countries are up to speed, he says. Their 
people pay close attention to what unfolds 
in the UK via their TVs and newspapers, 
viewing it as an early signal of what might 
happen closer to home. 

Conceptually, at least, Duffy’s remedy 
is simple. “People need to come together 
on complex issues and hear from public 
and experts and just have time to interact 
on it. It utterly changes the nature of the 
conversation you’re having.” 

More effective activism currently taking 
place in the UK reflects that. In 2019, 
Lavinya Stennett founded The Black 
Curriculum to encourage the UK to provide 
better education around Black history. 
The organisation recently had an internal 
discussion about changing their approach 
to media engagement in order to stop 


articles about them being published with 
a possible clickbait title. “Our conversation 
involves longevity, not just a day’s outrage 
on social media. We have to be careful 
about what we say and what news we tie 
it to,” 23-year-old Stennett says. “We need 
an approach where there’s more dialogue, 
rather than statements.” This collaborative, 
thoughtful strategy is reflected in their 
current project: they’re providing parents 
with tools and the vocabulary to teach 
Black history to their kids. 

What Stennett describes is a slow, kindly 
approach that resists saying parents are 
wrong or stupid because they don’t already 
have this information. We’re all starting 
from a proverbial square one, she says, let’s 
start together, somewhere. 

Faye similarly intends to focus on those 
groups the researchers call the Moderates 
and the Disengaged. “This could get me in 
trouble,” she says, “but people do forget 
that you do need to persuade people in the 
middle or you’re not going to win, and that’s 
on any issue — whether it’s free broadband 
or trans stuff.” If you’re an activist, then 
conversing should be something done 
to help facilitate action, as seen with the 
global Black Lives Matter protests in 2020. 
But if like Faye, who does not consider 
herself an activist per se, you want to be 
helpfully discursive, she urges you to think 
about the terms of engagement. 

“If you do just want to be discursive 
about things, make sure it’s on your own 
terms and I think that’s a hard thing if you’re 
involved in culture war stuff,” she says. “You 
end up speaking about things that you don’t 
even care about that much or that might not 
be a priority, in order to distract you.” 

There are ways to extract yourself 
from the mechanisation of the culture 
wars entrepreneurial complex; to stop 
squawking because it feels like the only 
option. We are all far beyond blaming the 
algorithm or the right’s hold on the means 
of production. We have a chance to rethink 
the role we play as individual noisemakers, 
each part of an unhelpful collective front. 
At the very least, I think it would be nice to 
be free of the guilt of being at best unself- 
aware and at worst something as queasy as 
a culture-war entrepreneur. 

“It doesn’t mean refusing to take sides,” 
Seymour says of the way through for 
progressive thinkers. It means refusing to 
be recruited, too easily impressed, refusing 
the impulse to court popularity or ‘act out’ 
in the public domain and certainly to avoid 
slipping into the dominant fetishes of our 
own side. “And remembering that whatever 
the issue, the knowing tone we adopt on 
social media is disingenuous: we know a lot 
less than we think.” @ 
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For a year, our hopes and dreams have been in 
the qualified hands of the thousands of 
vaccinators working across the UK. With 
booster jabs continuing throughout 2022 — and 
very possibly beyond — one writer reflects on 
her search for humanity and comfort while 


administering the vaccine 


WORDS ELEANOR MORGAN 


NE AFTERNOON AT the mass 
vaccination centre is embedded 
in my memory. Opening my 
NHS regulation blue curtain to 
welcome, perhaps, my 50th patient of the 
day, I looked around and thought: this is a 
Renaissance painting. A young woman was 
mid-faint, being caught by a nurse just in 
time. A businessman was being pushed in 
a wheelchair to a bed behind a screen to 
try to prevent him from fainting. Rows of 
chairs were filled with newly vaccinated 
people, all eating the Lindt chocolates 
we had given out during their 15-minute 
observation time, while the queue of 
people waiting outside the building snaked 
around the block. A skipping child almost 
crashed into a leaflet stand. There was a 
strange beauty to the chaos. 
Rewind a few months and I was sitting 
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rustling in full PPE in a deserted conference 
centre with medical students, out-of-work 
air stewards, retired teachers and driving 
instructors. We were being trained by NHS 
nurses in how to draw up the vaccine and 
safely give injections. All of us, sitting in 
front of our silicone practise arms, said 
we never could have imagined we would 
be there. But there we were, training to 
be part of a national army of people who 
could get the new vaccines into people’s 
arms; vaccines that, during the lockdowns 
of 2020, felt like the stuff of fantasy. We 
were excited to help bring a semblance of 
normality back to a society on its knees, 
but nervous, too. What kind of emotions 
would the public bring in with them? Would 
these new skills ever feel natural? What if 
we fucked up? 

When I saw the job advert on the NHS 
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website, applying was a no-brainer. I had 
spent so much of the pandemic alone that 
I was talking to cushions; my freelance 
work was increasingly scarce; any sense of 
purpose I’d tried to maintain as the months 
rolled on had steadily evaporated. The 
idea of interacting with the public, having 
some structure and working alongside 
others with a shared sense of purpose was 
incredibly attractive. Plus, I relinquished 
a place at medical school at 18 because I 
thought being a writer would be more fun 
and have often felt twinges of regret. This 
was a chance to do something clinical and, 
I hoped, apply some of the listening and 
attending skills I have been learning in my 
training as a psychotherapist. 

Arriving at 7.30am for my first shift was 
thrilling. The vaccinators were led to the 
pharmacy where a tall fridge buzzed away. 
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The only contents were two small boxes 
on the middle shelf: the vaccine. It was the 
mass vaccination centre’s opening day and 
only a modest number of patients were 
booked in. The pharmacist joked about 
the “anti-climax” of seeing something so 
unremarkable, but my legs jiggled with 
anticipation. The loss, ennui, fear, pain and 
isolation people have experienced during 
the pandemic is complex and subjective, 
but the hope of freedom sat in those 
boxes; each vial holding a few millilitres of 
scientific wonder. 

When I saw my first few patients, I 
became aware of two things. First, pushing 
a needle through silicone is nothing like 
the real deal. You must feel for someone’s 
scapula (shoulder blade) and give the 
injection two finger-widths below the tip, 
in the centre of the deltoid muscle. Arms, 
though, are all unique; like the people 
they belong to. Sometimes, if a person 
is slim, you hit bone (the first time this 
happened I gulped, hard). Sometimes 
people are scared, very scared, and 
struggle to stay still. It took a while to be 
able to confidently feel my way with each 
person; to balance a clinical action with 
listening to whatever they brought into the 
room. People needed to talk. As the patient 
numbers went up, keeping this balance 
alive with 50, 60 people a shift, left me so 
tired I often wondered how I’d physically 
get home at the end ofa shift. I slept like a 
drugged animal. 

Meeting such a diverse range of 
people on each shift was wonderful. In 
the beginning, I was mostly vaccinating 
elderly people whose paper-thin skin 
belied a constitutional strength that moved 
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me deeply. Some hadn’t been touched by 
another human being in almost a year. 
The warmth between my hands and their 
arms felt like magic. By my sixth month, 
I was vaccinating 20-somethings with 
much firmer skin, but a palpable sense of 
anxiety about the world and their place 
in it. I was struck, every time I signed in, 
by how the vaccination centre was like 
a portal to society at large and the vast 
differences in attitudes, experiences and, 
of course, emotions. 

Iknew navigating people’s feelings would 
be a part of the role and, from the very first 
day, I was told stories of loss and loneliness, 
often through tears. The humour, often 
dark, from both staff and patients alike, was 
glorious. There were challenging days, too, 
when disenfranchisement, distrust, anger 
and fear was alive in the air. For the most 
part, this was understandable. Everyone 
was sick and tired — of the mayhem and 
corruption of our government, the lack of 
clarity, the disruption to life. But sometimes 
patience was strained. 

I had a handful of racist patients who 
would try to start conversations I was not 
prepared to have. Learning to tune out and 
get on with the job in hand was not always 
easy. I vaccinated men whose eyes burned 
across my body when I drew up their dose, 
but I learned to fix my gaze away from 
theirs. Such is the emotional labour of any 
woman in a public-facing role. 

Most shifts had a handful of vaccine- 
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sceptics; people who were there because 
they wanted to travel abroad, but who 
would make the experience quite sour for 
everyone involved. 

Then there were the anti-vaxxers. As the 
vaccine programme gained momentum, so 
did theirs. Trying to inject a nervous person 
while someone screams “HOAX!” into a 
megaphone outside is a challenge I didn’t 
have a reference point for. 

It was quite a ride, and still is, for 
those working on the programme giving 
booster doses, which is likely to carry on 
throughout 2022 — maybe even beyond. 
You never know who is going to come 
through the doors, but, in most cases, you 
vaccinate them irrespective of what they 
bring. The collective importance is bigger 
than an uncomfortable encounter. 

My experience as a vaccinator has made 
me prouder than I ever have been of our 
National Health Service. As the virus 
evolves, with the future of living with Covid 
still uncertain, the sense of common good 
within the vaccine programme feels like 
something quite historic. I’ve learned so 
much from the people who presented their 
arms to me; not least how, sometimes, it 
can feel easier for some to be angry than to 
be afraid. But when that anger is met with 
compassion, humanity can be invited to 
bud through the cracks. To those who offer 
such compassion to the public, day in, day 
out, under such relentless pressure, I doff 
my mask to you. @ 
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dele thought that maybe, just maybe, she could quietly slip news of her and her 
husband’s separation into the world without much notice. It was Good Friday 
2019, and their marriage had been over for some time. A holiday weekend, 
she figured, might deflect some of the attention she had been dreading. 7 
“Fucking idiot,” she says of her plan. { Adele and her husband, Simon Konecki, 
had been together since 2011. Their relationship was remarkably under the 
radar given Adele’s growing stardom, partly because she really only emerged 
from her life as a wife and mother to their son, Angelo, to release record- 
shattering albums. Their wedding was so private there aren’t even pictures 
online. { Adele’s dread only intensified after a press release went out that Good 
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Friday evening. A close friend flew 
out from England to Los Angeles 
to make sure the then-30-year- 
old wasn’t on her own as the 
news spread. Tweets and memes 
flooded social media, expressing 
not just shock that the relationship 
had ended, but also excitement at 
the idea that Adele’s heartbreak 
would inspire new music. 
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You can understand where the fans were 
coming from. Adele built her empire on 
heartache: moving reflections of pain and its 
aftermath, like finding ‘Someone Like You’, 
or merely saying ‘Hello’ to an ex after years 
have passed. At the time Adele and Konecki 
announced their breakup, nearly four years 
had passed since her last album, 25, and her 
audience was hungry for something new. And 
what’s a better album prompt than a high- 
profile divorce? 

For Adele, the fan reaction was 
bewildering. “During something like that, 
that kind of significant thing to happen in life, 
your mind sort of goes to those places: ‘Why 
don’t they like me? Why would they write 
that if they’ve followed me for 10 years?’ But 
in reality, that’s not their responsibility. In 
reality, their responsibility as a fan is to want 
a good record and to hope I deliver. So I took 
it with a pinch of salt, and it was fine.” 

(Adele knows a thing or two about waiting 


“I didn’t really know 
myself. I thought I did. 


I don’t know if it was because of 
my Saturn return or because I 
was heading into my thirties” 


but I just didn’t like who I was.” 

Adele wanted to be settled and happy, in 
a home full of loving, organised chaos. She 
never really felt that, or at least she never 
felt truly present in it. “It made me really 
sad,” she recalls. “Then having so many 
people that I don’t know know that I didn’t 
make that work... it fucking devastated me. 
I was embarrassed. No one made me feel 
embarrassed, but you feel like you didn’t do 
a good job.” 

Adele had already started writing the 
album everyone was waiting for. She began 
30 in early 2019 and had it completely written 
by early 2020, though the pandemic would 
have something to say about the eventual 
release date. Sure, it’s an album about 
“divorce, babe,” as she stated recently in 
her first-ever Instagram Live. But it’s not the 
collection of scorched-earth power ballads 
everyone may have been expecting. 

Instead, Adele wrote an open letter to 
Angelo, in hopes that one 
day he’ll hear the album and 
really, truly understand who 
his mum was and how her 
life changed during this time. 
The only song specifically 
about her marriage is ‘Easy 
on Me’, the gorgeous, very 
typically Adele first single 
that introduced everyone 
to her new era. Across 30, 
Adele assesses the most 
important relationship of 


forever for a favourite artist to release new 
music, like her friend Kendrick Lamar. 
“Fucking hell!” she says of her anticipation 
for the rapper’s next LP. Unlike her fans, she’s 
already had the privilege of hearing a few of 
Lamar’s new songs in the interim.) 

Adele had enough to worry about besides 
Twitter and the expectation of new music. 
Rumours and assumptions spread like 
wildfire, but the reality is that there were no 
heroes or villains in her divorce. Konecki was 
a good husband and continues to be a great 
father to Angelo. He’s still one of Adele’s best 
friends, even texting her memes while she 
and I are together. Instead, the end came with 
the heartbreaking, if less dramatic, feeling 
that she was getting further from the person 
she hoped to be. 

“] didn’t really know myself,” she says. “I 
thought I did. I don’t know if it was because 
of my Saturn return or if it was because I was 
well and truly sort of heading into my thirties, 


her life: the one with herself. 
Saturn returns are periods 
of major upheaval at the 
turn of one’s thirties, and Adele just went 
through hers, coming out on the other side of 
a turbulent period ready to reckon with who 
she is and what she wants, even if it meant 
upending her own life. 

She embarked on a spiritual journey, her 
own Eat, Pray, Love, if you will. It’s the kind of 
thing the acerbic Brit might once have rolled 
her eyes at. It was exactly what she needed. 

The Good Friday announcement sent 
Adele off on an intense few weeks of bed- 
bound anxiety. She was spending more nights 
on her own now that she and Konecki shared 
custody of Angelo. It was the most time she 
had ever spent away from her son in his life. 

But when she celebrated her 31st birthday 
with friends in May 2019, eating a home- 
cooked dinner and watching a movie, 
something clicked. “I remember going 
upstairs, and doing my face, and getting into 
bed,” she says. Her birthday fell a few weeks 
after that depressing Easter weekend. “I felt 


“If 1 can transform my 
strength and my body 


like this, surely I can do it to 
my emotions and to my inner 


wellbeing. That drove me” 


athletic. “If I can transform 
my strength and my body 
like this, surely I can do it 
to my emotions and to my 
brain and to my inner well- 
being,” she surmised. “That 
was what drove me. It just 
coincided with all of the 
emotional work that I was 
doing with myself as a visual 
for it, basically.” 


quite hopeful,” she says. “It was the first time 
I felt I’d had a really nice evening and I was 
OK being in the house and going to bed on 
my own. I was not excited, but I was looking 
forward to the next day.” 

The next day, she woke up to the California 
sun pouring through her curtains and “saw 
this tsunami of emotions” coming toward her. 
She thought that maybe she would try to be 
busy. Instead, she stayed in bed and started 
watching The Sopranos. 

“I was like, ‘This is going to be really 
fucking up-and-down,’” she says. And it 
was. But after the great birthday and rough 
comedown of a morning after, she decided 
to spend 2019 trying new things. She took 
recommendations from anyone — her lifelong 
London crew, industry allies, other mums at 
Angelo’s school, even her eyelash girl. She 
entered her “sound bath era” and began 
hiking regularly. That July, she climbed a 
mountain in Idaho with friends, where they 
wrote their intentions and buried them in 
the dirt. She gave up drinking for about six 
months, tired of the constant “hangxiety.” 

“Anything that could soothe my 
anxiety, I threw myself in headfirst,” she 
explains. She travelled “anywhere where 
there’s meant to be brilliant energy.” 
Jamaica, Greece, even a desert in Arizona, 
where she had done a similar intention- 
setting ritual. Adele’s diet and body were 
changing, too. She had found out she’s 
allergic to most forms of gluten when she 
moved to Los Angeles three years earlier, 
and later learned that a symptom of gluten 
sensitivity is feeling depressed. “So, I was 
like, ‘Oh, great. Thanks, guys. Could have had 
a really fun twenties.” 

She got a bit addicted to the gym; it was 
another place where she didn’t feel anxious. 
Going to the gym felt like a metaphor for all 
the other work she was doing on herself. 
She was learning she was stronger than 
she thought and healing parts of her body, 
like the back that had given her trouble for 
years. She also learned she is surprisingly 


All the while, she was 

writing. Most of her new 

songs were penned during a trip to London 

that summer. The producers and songwriters 

Greg Kurstin, Tobias Jesso Jr., Max Martin, 

and Shellback all returned after contributing 

to 25. New to the squad was Inflo, a North 

London producer who helped her get back 
to some of her writing roots. 

“He really taught me to chill out,” she 
explains. After having Angelo, she’d become 
a bit of a “control freak,” which showed when 
she was making 25. It was more polished than 
19 and 21, albums on which she was “just 
throwing everything at the wall.” Inflo made 
her take a closer listen to some of her favourite 
albums — Donny Hathaway, the Carpenters, 
Al Green, Marvin Gaye. Their albums 
sound perfect because they technically 
aren’t. “He was like, ‘If you really listen, 
this is a mess. If you really listen, people are 
playing the wrong notes. They’re coming in at 
the wrong time. It’s all about the energy and 
the atmosphere that that creates. Why would 
you want anyone to do another take if you’ve 
just got the most perfect take that there is?’” 

Their time in the studio would begin with a 
“six-hour therapy session,” Adele says, when 
the pair would unpack what she was going 
through at the moment and then spend two 
or three days pulling out a song that cut to the 
heart of her emotional tsunami. 

The album’s track list is almost a 
chronological chain of events. It begins with 
a Judy Garland homage titled ‘Strangers by 
Nature’, which opens with Adele “taking 
flowers to the cemetery of my heart” and 
wondering if she’ll ever learn “to nurture what 
I’ve done”. She made that one with Ludwig 
Go6ransson, the Oscar-winning Swedish 
composer who worked on Black Panther and 
with Childish Gambino (whom, by the way, 
Adele’s been into for “donkey’s years”). 

“I met G6ransson at a party, and I was 
like, ‘He’s definitely European, that guy,’” 
she recalls. As a Brit in L.A., she finds herself 
seeking out other Europeans because of their 
often similar dry sense of humour. 

They worked on ‘Strangers’ after she had 
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watched the Renée Zellweger-led Garland bio- 
pic, Judy, and wondered why no one wrote 
songs like that any more. She calls the track 
her Death Becomes Her moment, alluding to 
the camp classic starring Meryl Streep and 
Goldie Hawn as two vengeful, youth-obsessed 
frenemies. Through ‘Strangers’, Adele 
acknowledges being a bit of a “hot mess.” 

The song — short and whimsical, not at all 
like the typical gut punch of her tracks — is 
so unlike anything she’s done before that she 
almost thought about giving it to someone 
else to sing or sample. “You know in the old 
movies when someone’s having a flashback or 
a memory to something else, and it’s almost 
like they’ll shoot a river or a pond and the 
water goes all ripply?” she asks. “It reminds 
me of that.” 

On ‘My Little Love’, Adele sings an R&B 
lullaby to Angelo. She admits that “Mama’s 
got a lot to learn” and that she’s just barely 
holding on. Strikingly, it includes voice 
memos of Angelo asking tough questions 
she tries her best to answer. “I love your dad 
because he gave you to me,” she says to him 
during bedtime conversations she’d begun 
to record in a period of severe anxiety. “It 
was unbearable,” she explains now, “and so 
if I started getting anxious about something 
I might or might not have said, I could just 
listen back to this and be like, ‘OK, I’m fine.” 

Adele has started to wonder about 
society’s expectations for mothers, how 
they’re always just mums while dads can be 
many things at once. Much of that is what 
reinforced her feelings of failing Angelo after 
leaving Konecki. “I might not have been 
emotionally there all the time, but I never 
wasn’t there for him,” she says, defending 
herself against her own fears. ‘My Little Love’ 
— and, really, all of 30 — is about showing 
Angelo who his mother really is: a layered 
and complicated woman with an identity 
outside of their relationship, who’s struggled 
and cried and hurt. 

“He needs to know everyone goes through 
it,” she continues. So far, and as heard on the 
voice memos, he is quite the understanding 
nine year old. “He’s a Libra, so he is, like, 
‘Chill. It’s fine, Mama. Just chill out,” 


N FEBRUARY 2020, Adele’s best 

friend Laura invited Adele to 

come to her wedding. “I’d been 

so sad and reclusive,” Adele 

says. “She was like, ‘Listen, I need you to 

show up for me. I need you to come and run 
the party.” 

Since becoming famous, Adele often felt 

she had to skip things like weddings and 


OP 


birthday parties for her friends. Turning 30 
when she did, following the immense success 
of 25 and the single ‘Hello’, meant she was 
getting more famous than ever just as her 
closest friends were getting married and 
reaching new milestones, most of which she 
chose to excuse herself from. 

She worried her presence would cause 
paparazzi disruptions for the guests or 
invasions of her own privacy. It’s not like she 
could ask to have all the phones removed 
from someone else’s big day. “I took it to an 
incredibly isolating level,” she says. 

Adele hadn’t prepared for a life of fame 


before it knocked on her door. She lost the 
ability to move about her life freely. But in 
the process of regaining herself outside of her 
marriage, Adele began showing up for friends 
like Laura. 

And in showing up, she managed to leak 
news of her own album. A couple of glasses 
of wine in, she took the stage at Laura’s 
wedding to announce that her fourth LP 
would arrive in September 2020, a date 
that would of course slide back, thanks to 
a worldwide pandemic. “[{Laura] was like, 
I was not expecting you to really run it like 
that,” she says. 


Fast-forward to September 2021, a full 
year after the original release date. Adele is 
enjoying a poke bowl in a Burbank rehearsal 
space and relishing a different kind of 
tweetstorm than the one she witnessed after 
her separation announcement. Her name 
had been trending after a radio host spread a 
rumour that she was about to drop her album 
imminently. A fake track list started to spread, 
including imaginary duets with Beyoncé and 
Ariana Grande. Adele isn’t active online when 
she’s not promoting an album or tour, but she 
is a “full-blown millennial”. Meaning she’s an 
NSA-level online sleuth. 


“I know how to trace something online, 
like no one’s business, back to the original 
source or leak, more than anyone on my 
team,” she claims. She has a “finsta” — fake 
Instagram — she uses to check out cat and 
interior-design content, and a fake Twitter for 
checking on what’s come out about her. She 
had been keeping tabs on information leaking 
about the real 30, free from any duets outside 
of a deluxe-edition version of ‘Easy on Me’ 
featuring Chris Stapleton. 

Adele pulls out her phone to find her 
favourite Tweet from the fervour over the 
fake album announcement. She searches the 
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user @keyon, whose display name is “HOOD 
VOGUE is tired of poverty.” He called bullshit 
on the information quickly, noting that Adele 
famously does not do features. “He is so 
funny. I was like, ‘See, that’s a fan,” she says, 
scrolling through her phone. “If anything’s 
blowing up on Twitter, I always go straight 
to that account because I know he’ll either 
be like, ‘Oh, this could be real,’ or he’s like, 
‘This is fake’ ” 

A couple of hours after we part ways, she’Il 
forward another tweet to me, with her name 
in bold from the search she pulled up on 
Twitter. “Can someone wake Adele up and 
tell her she’s coming Friday I don’t think she 
knows,” it reads, a sly reference to the fact 
that maybe, just maybe, the internet sleuths 
have it wrong and 30 is not, in fact, coming 
out that week. 

The radio person wasn’t totally off about 
something coming. That Friday, projections 
and billboards would pop up across the world 


“If it wasn’t coming out 
now, I think I probably 


would never have put it out. I 
would’ve changed my mind and 


been like, ‘It’s moved on” 


because he kept having to push his 
album back,” she adds, referring to his 
Certified Lover Boy. “Suddenly he just 
announced that it was out and was like, ‘I 
feel like I’ve been working on it for so long 
because I’ve been sitting on it, I feel a bit 
like that.” 

Albums, tours, and movies have been 
scheduled and rescheduled across the 
industry in an ongoing search for when things 
will feel “normal”. But like Adele and Drake, 
many have concluded that that time may 
not come for a long while. “No one wants 
to remember this period of time,” she says. 
“Obviously, it’s way better than [2020], but 
the day my album comes out, someone’s 
loved one will have died from Covid. For 
them, it’s going to be a reminder every time 
they hear ‘Easy on Me’ on the radio.” 

The week 30 was announced, Adele 
gathered her band in Burbank to start going 
over songs old and new. It had been years 
since they were together, 
so they celebrated their 
reunion that week with a 
game of rounders (a kind of 
British children’s baseball) 
at the Rose Bowl with a 
catered In-N-Out lunch. The 
band wore matching shirts, 
and Adele’s goldendoodle 
puppies, Freddie and 
Bob, ran around the 
field. In a stirring battle 
of Americans versus Brits 


with just the number 30 on them. Given her 
predilection for age-based album titles, and 
the timing of her marriage ending, the name 
of Adele’s fourth album was the worst-kept 
secret she had. 

Following the confirmation of new music a 
few days later, her album rollout snowballed 
from there. Soon, the actual, final date was 
announced: Adele’s first album in six years 
would be out on 19 November 2021. 

She could delay the album only so 
long. “If it wasn’t coming out now, I 
think I probably would never put it 
out,” she admits. Given the very specific 
point of her life she’s singing about, she 
reckoned with the fact that an album has as 
much of a shelf life for the artist as it does for 
the audience. “I know I would’ve changed my 
mind and been like, ‘It’s moved on. Let’s start 
the next album, And I couldn’t do that to this 
album. I feel like it deserves to come out. 

“I had that conversation with Drake 


(and Australians), the 
Americans (with help from 
one athletically-challenged 
journalist) won by a hair, even though we 
had no idea how to play the game. 

In October, the crew filmed two live 
specials, one for CBS stateside and the 
other for ITV in the UK. They’ll prep again 
in 2022 for a few big shows, including two 
in Hyde Park in London. For now, don’t 
expect a marathon tour like the one Adele 
embarked on for 25. “It’s too unpredictable, 
with all the rules and stuff,” she says. “I 
don’t want anyone coming to my show 
scared. And I don’t want to get Covid, 
either.” She shoots down the rumours of a 
Las Vegas residency, which she hasn’t signed 
up to do “because there’s fucking nothing 
available.” 

In rehearsal, Adele and her band test 
out the upcoming single ‘I Drink Wine’, a 
standout from 30 that went viral on Twitter, 
based off the name alone. It’s a song about 
shedding one’s ego, complete with a bit of 
a ’70s Elton John and Bernie Taupin flair. “I 


took everything so personally at that period 
of time in my life,” she explains, “so the lyric 
‘I hope I learn to get over myself is like [me 
saying] ‘Once I’ve done that, then maybe I 
can let you love me.” 

The song is conversational, with Adele 
pulling a “Barry Manilow trick”, where every 
chorus is sung differently. She put on different 
characters while recording the background 
vocals, too, to give it a sarcastic ’60s vibe 
(also present on the cheeky ‘Cry Your Heart 
Out’ and ‘Love Is a Game’). “It made it less 
intimidating,” she continues, “because some 
of the things I’m talking about really hit home 
for a lot of people.” 


T’S HARD TO date when you’re 

Adele. After her divorce, she 

was back on the market for the 

first time in nearly a decade, 
years of which were spent becoming one 
of the bestselling artists of all time. She’s 
jealous of her friends who are on apps. L.A. 
never really felt conducive to finding love 
in the limited ways she could seek it out. 
“Everyone is someone or everyone wants to 
be someone,” she says. “I’ve been so lucky 
that no one I’ve been with has ever sold a 
story on me. I feel like that could really be a 
possibility.” 

She wrote the 30 track ‘Can I Get It’ 
about wanting to be in a real relationship 
instead of one that would devolve into 
casual sex, which seemed to be the only 
thing the Los Angeles dating pool was 
good for. “I lasted five seconds [dating here],” 
she jokes. The song “Oh My God” explores 
wanting to put herself out there but having 
trouble doing so as a superstar. 

Her friends tried to set her up with people 
they knew, but she hated that, too. “You 
can’t set me up on a fucking blind date! I’m 
like, ‘How’s that going to work?’ There’ll 
be paparazzi outside and someone will 
call [gossip site] Deuxmoi, or whatever it’s 
fucking called! It ain’t happening.” 

She was able to find love in private. There 
are a few songs on the album about the 
first relationship after her separation. The 
Errol Garner-sampling ‘All Night Parking’ is 
an ode to the intoxicating feeling of falling 
for someone new. “When I’m out at a party/ 
I’m just excited to get home/And dream about 
you/All night long,” she sings. Unfortunately, 
the romance was long-distance and doomed 
from the start. “[It] was a great learning curve 
and nice to feel loved, but it was never going 
to work,” she admits. 

The track immediately after ‘All Night 
Parking’, titled ‘Woman Like Me’, jumps 
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toward the end of the courtship. A diss 
song through and through, it finds Adele 
chiding her ex for being complacent, lazy, 
and insecure, wasting the potential of their 
relationship. She delivers the message clearly 
and calmly, less pissed off than completely 
over the situation. “Even though I’m 
directing all the things I’m saying at someone 
else, they’re also things I’ve learned on this 


she exclaims, with that signature open- 
throated cackle. 

Just as she’s learned to date, Adele has 
also come to find her way in her adopted 
hometown. Until Adele had Angelo, she 
never liked Los Angeles. “It felt like I was 
only ever here for work. I felt like I never met 
anyone that was from here,” she explains. She 
thought of L.A. as a ghost town. But when 
she was in town for the Oscars 
in 2013, the year she won a 


“Everyone is someone 


or everyone wants 


to be someone. I’ve 
been so lucky that no 
one I’ve been with has 


ever sold a story 
on me” 


journey,” she explains. “The storyline of 
what I’m saying, I wouldn’t have been able 
to write before because it was something 
that I was experiencing myself.” (Some fans 
have wondered whether any songs on 30 are 
about British grime star Skepta, but Adele 
was already done with the album before 
rumours of their romance even surfaced.) 

When you’re an A-lister, dates tend to 
be sterile — NDAs, hiring out the whole 
restaurant. Still, she’s recently found ease, 
stability, and security with boyfriend Rich 
Paul, an agent for prominent athletes like 
LeBron James. Paul and Adele met on a dance 
floor at a mutual friend’s birthday party years 
ago. She doesn’t remember which song they 
danced to, but she assumes it was something 
by her close friend Drake. Mostly because the 
DJ was playing too much Drake that night: 
“T was like, ‘You should play something else. 
I love Drake. But you should play something 
else’” 

It was, in fact, Deuxmoi that broke 
the news of their relationship, telling the 
world before she was even able to tell the 
people in her life. “I didn’t really tell many 
of my friends at the beginning because 
I wanted to keep it to myself,” she admits. 
The first photos of them were at a discount 
mall. “None of them believed it!” For the 
record, she made a good sweep of the 
store that day. “Woo! I got loads in there,” 


statue for her James Bond 
song, ‘Skyfall’, Adele, Konecki, 
and an infant Angelo rented 
a house and she fell in love. 
“That sun every morning,” 
Adele says. “[You can] always 
see the sky because it’s not 
high-rises here.” 

The family bought a house 
during the American leg of 
her tour, settling down in a 
celebrity-filled, gated enclave 
in Beverly Hills. The home is 
cosy and kind, with plush red 
sofas and sage-green cabinets. 
There’s a huge room dedicated 
to toys and instruments for 
her son, though he’s more into video games 
and TikTok lately. Eventually, they bought 
two more houses in the same area, including 
one across the street, where Konecki now 
lives. “We do normal, normal things on the 
weekends,” Adele says of their life. “I'll take 
him to the parties, all of that. We’ll do school 
drop-off.” 

As Angelo started attending school, Adele 
began befriending the other mums. In her 
neighbourhood, she finally caved and made 
industry friends, like her neighbours Nicole 
Richie and Jennifer Lawrence, a practice she 
had consciously avoided for years. 

“They humanised me because I had 
avoided talking to anyone that was ever 
famous in any capacity, because I was like, 
‘Well, I’m not famous.’ I’m very British like 
that,” she explains. “We never spoke about 
work, which was amazing, because most of 
the time when I catch up with someone, they 
want to know all about my work, and I’m 
like, ‘I don’t want to talk about that. Can we 
talk about something else? I’m knackered.” 

Adele has “chilled out” in Los Angeles, with 
her core group of friends helping her find a 
life that feels both private and full. In fact, 
she has come to love the city so much that 
she even got it tattooed on her arm, the L.A. 
skyline in the middle of a ringed planet, to 
represent the Saturn return she experienced 
while living there. 


t 
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DELE STILL HAD one more 

stop on her journey of 

personal reckoning. It was 

back in the U.K., where her 
father was losing an eight-year battle with 
cancer. 

Adele’s parents split when she was three, 
a few years younger than Angelo was when 
she and Konecki parted ways. Following the 
separation and a string of other losses, her 
father, Mark Evans, began to slip deeper into 
alcoholism and became estranged from his 
young daughter. Their relationship remained 
tense as her fame ballooned. 

When Evans’ cancer returned in 2021, 
Adele wasn’t sure whether she should go to 
see him. She credits her friend India with 
persuading her to do so. It turned out her 
dad was receptive to having an honest 
conversation about their relationship and the 
pain she’s felt her entire life. She even played 
Evans the new songs. In fact, he was the first 
person to hear them. 

Their final conversation set her free from 
a lifetime of pain, feelings of abandonment, 
and being unloved, set off by a seeming 
lack of effort on his part. “I don’t think I 
understood the true deepness of how I felt 
about my dad until we spoke,” she says. 

There were parts of her father that she 
had never quite understood and was now 
ready to forgive. The same types of things 
she hopes to explain to Angelo about herself. 
“T think I’ve never been fully in any of my 
relationships,” she reflects, with Konecki as 
the closest exception. “I always had this fear 
from a really young age that you’re going to 
leave me anyway, so I’m going to leave or I’m 
not going to invest myself in anything.” 

When Evans died in May 2021, she 
found herself having a “physical reaction”, 
comparing the experience to the scene in 
The Green Mile where people’s illnesses are 

— sucked out of them and spat out. “It was like 
ee I let out one wail and something left,” Adele 
explains. “I’ve felt so calm ever since then. It 


. You cant set me up on really did set little me free.” 


A week later, she reconnected with Paul 


a fucking blind date! and embarked on the most “incredible, 


openhearted, and easiest” relationship she’s 


Someone will call [gossip site] ever been in. A relationship she finally felt 
. Ses S comfortable enough to tell the world about, 
Deuxmoi, (0) whatever its fucking with a man she was proud to introduce to 


her son. 

After a four-album journey, a woman has 
found love, and it turned out to be as much 
with another person as it was with herself. 
“Tm not frightened of loneliness any more,” 
she says.® 


called! 
It ain't happening ” 
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ALT-J 


THE GREAT 


Four albums into their 
enormously successful 
career, alt-J are reckoning 
with the fact that you 

still don’t know who they 
are. They've always used 
their friendship, classical 
backgrounds, and musical 
chemistry to their 
advantage, and in new 
album The Dream, they've 
created a masterpiece 


hat comes into your head when 
you think about alt-J? It’s OK, 
you can say it, they know you’re 
thinking it. 

Is it something along the lines of “mild- 
mannered goody-goodies”? That’s the 
description the band themselves define as the 
biggest misconception about their group. As 
they emerged from Cambridge a decade ago, 
these well-spoken, polite young men looked 
more like environmental lobbyists or trainee 
surveyors than members of a rock band, but 
vocalist and guitarist Joe Newman, keyboardist 


Gus Unger-Hamilton and drummer Thom Sonny 
Green have gone on to become one of the 
biggest guitar acts of the past decade. They’ve 
had fun over those years, but they can’t speak 
about that because insisting that they’re not 
goody-goodies is exactly the sort of move you’d 
expect from them. 

Or maybe you answered, “Alt who?” Even the 
group’s own manager tells them that they’re the 
biggest band no one’s ever heard of. But spend 
long enough with them in the pub and Unger- 
Hamilton will say something like, “If you present 
somebody with the figures on alt-J, it’s mental — 
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SOMETHING 
GOOD 

(From left) 
Thom Sonny 
Green, Joe 
Newman and 
Gus Unger- 
Hamilton. 
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Madison Square Garden, the O2, Mercury Prize, 
No. 1 albums, but 99 people out of 100 don’t 
know who we are. It’s all about that 1 per cent 
who love us.” 

So, who are they to the 1 per cent? They area 
modern rock band in the sense that they don’t 
really rock at all, a guitar band with no guitar 
solos, a group who’ve sold loads of records 
without ever having had a hit single, who play 
huge venues but don’t particularly have any 
songs you can sing along to. At their best, they 
make lithe, inventive indie-rock — and also 
at their best, they sound a bit like Radiohead 
sound-tracking a Monty Python film. 

It was back in 2012 that they emerged with the 
dreamy, electronic folk sound of the Mercury 
Prize-winning album, An Awesome Wave. They 
spent the intervening years continually retooling 


“Madison Square Garden, the O2, 
Mercury Prize, No. 1 albums, but 
99 people out of 100 don’t know 
who we are” 


— UNGER-HAMILTON 


their sound while retaining key constants — 
Newman’s intimate, clipped vocals and the 
twisty-turny major-minor chord sequences. 
Their fourth record, The Dream, for release in 
early 2022, is another transformative tweak. 
Mixing orchestral flourishes, hypnotic grooves, 
experimental pop and operatic interludes, it’s 
their best yet. It is, they claim, a creative rebirth 
for a band who share a brotherly bond. To alt-J, 
the chemistry is everything. 


plonks himself down at a table outside the 

De Beauvoir Arms in Hoxton and orders 
a pint of continental lager. An upmarket booz- 
er on a lively residential street corner, this is the 
trio’s regular watering hole — all three live near- 
by; Unger-Hamilton and Green in Dalston and 
Newman up the road in Stamford Hill. It’s mid- 
day and the bearded frontman is amicable com- 
pany, softly spoken with a reassuring laugh. His 
lyrics might be cryptic and unsettling, but here 


E AST LONDON, October 2021. Newman 


he is, a happy new father of six months, breezily 
sipping on a beer. 

“I’m someone who is plagued by intrusive 
thoughts so I’ve got a very active imagination,” 
he says. “I’m always a bit of a fairy, as in, I’m in 
the ether, just thinking a lot.” It happens at home 
with his partner, he confides. She will be talking 
to him and he’II suddenly zone out, Earth-to-Joe, 
unresponsive. Far from being the tortured artist 
having a staring contest with his own psyche to 
get into the creative groove, Newman reveals 
that he’s never more at peace than when he’s 
writing songs. 

He describes how he wrote The Dream’s 
standout song ‘Philadelphia’ — a number that 
sounds like In Rainbows-era Radiohead, and 
features an opera singer he hired for no reason 
other than “why not!” — and it’s almost like he 
didn’t have a hand in it at all. His subconscious 
did all the hard miles. “I had a doodle on the 
guitar, came up with the chorus, and I just put it 
to one side. It’s its own culture at that moment; 
it will just grow into something. I came back to it 
a month later and I had it in my head. I felt like I 
was unconsciously writing the song.” 

Newman thinks that the best thing that ever 
happened to alt-J is that they met in the first 
place. It’s incredibly unlikely that you’re going 
to find people that can make your own music 
better, he states, that you all have a chemistry 
together and create something amazing. That 
he, Unger-Hamilton, Green and former guitarist 
Gwil Sainsbury, who departed after their debut, 
managed to do that astounds him. “When we 
met at university, we all gave our time to allow 
these songs to develop to a point where we were, 
like, ‘This is something worth pursuing’ And 
then we’ve had a career from that.” 

The first time he saw Green hanging around 
the buzzing, city-centre campus at Leeds 
University, where Newman had enrolled to 
study fine art, he was intrigued. The drummer 
was born with a rare genetic disorder called 
Alport Syndrome and was on a kidney 
transplant waiting list at the time. “He was 
having dialysis every other day, so when I met 
him, he looked like a ghost, very white, very 
pale, but dressed like a lumberjack — a very ill, 
very cool-looking guy. He was really gentle and 
mild-mannered.” 

Soon after, Newman encountered Unger- 
Hamilton at a party. “I had this spot on my 
forehead that I hadn’t dealt with,” he says. “We 
met in the kitchen and I remember him just 
looking at the spot on my head. We were both 
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kind of nervous about a new life in a new city 
at university.” 

Those formative days spent hanging out in 
each other’s bedrooms in halls of residence 
were pivotal for the band, he says. They labelled 
themselves “cowboy songwriters” because 
they didn’t know how to write songs. Unger- 
Hamilton is a classically trained pianist, while 
Newman picked up his guitar skills from his 
probation officer dad, and somehow this polar 
energy inspired them to ignore traditional song 
structures and go with what sounded good to 
them. “We just listen to each other and our 
chemistry as a band,” Newman shares. “It takes 
us on a slightly different route.” 

Soon after university, they decamped to 
Cambridge to live in a house together and focus 
on the band. Immediate success followed. 
As well as winning the Mercury Prize, An 
Awesome Wave won Album of the Year at 
the Ivor Novellos and went on to sell over a 
million copies. It gave Newman the erroneous 
impression that everyone loved alt-J. He would 
soon find out that that wasn’t the case. Most 
singers in groups who are four records into 
their career find a way to become hardened to 
people called things like @LADitudeFestival456 
on Twitter who want to tell you that your new 
song is worse than your last, but Newman 
hasn’t managed to do that. “It shouldn’t bother 
me that people don’t like our music,” he says. 
“But as I’ve got older, I find it really gets to me, 
it really upsets me.” 

The negative reactions have a cumulative 
effect that deflates him. “I talk to my friends 
about it, and that’s helped,” he continues. “You 
always have to remember, you’re not a good 
band if everyone likes your music and you don’t 
want everyone to like your music.” 

Sometimes it surprises him who likes their 
music, too, such as when they were approached 
a few years ago with an offer to soundtrack a TV 
ad campaign. “We said no to a Walkers Crisps 
commercial in 2014,” he says. “Gary Lineker in 
a field eating a new flavour of crisps and they 
wanted us to write a new song for it. They 
offered us a lot of money and we were just, like, 
‘No-” Rejecting that deal, he states, is one of the 
wisest decisions they’ve ever made. 

The band have different leaders for each 
part of the alt-J operation, Newman reveals. 
The songwriting process falls to him. “I’m the 
creative welfare officer of writing,” he smiles. 
“Thom is always the closest to the fans, so he’s 
like the liaison officer.” As for Unger-Hamilton, 
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he’s the man for administrative duties. “Gus has 
always taken charge,” he says. “He’s the one that 
knows all the passwords.” 

Right on cue, Unger-Hamilton joins us at the 
table. Tall and broad-shouldered with a geeky 
smile stretched across his bespectacled face, 
there’s an excitable energy to him. “Cheers!” he 
says, clinking his pint of Guinness. “Dads out the 
house!” he says, smiling. He’s the latest addition 
to the alt-J dads — his first child arrived two 
weeks ago. Unfortunately, he explains, Thom 
Sonny Green won’t be joining us today. He is 
recovering from Covid and is still having good 
days and bad days in its wake. 

Confirming his role in the group’s dynamic 
(“I’m sometimes known as The Janitor,” he 
says), Unger-Hamilton also avers that Green acts 
as alt-J’s monitor of morals. “He’s got strong 


“It shouldn't bother me that people don’t 
like our music, but as I’ve got older, I find 
it really upsets me” 


principles and doesn’t give a fuck about saying 
no to things that he thinks compromise our 
principles as a band.” Recently, the rest of them 
gave the OK for a campaign with a streaming 
platform, only for Green to veto it. “I’d only 
skim-read it,” says Unger-Hamilton, “and then 
was, like, ‘Thom’s right...” 

The band are realists, he says, and they’re 
happy to license their songs to films and syncs, 
although they don’t say yes to everything. “It’s 
easier since Gwil left the band. He was also 
very... principled,” adds the keyboardist in a 
deadpan manner. 

“Yeah,” nods Newman. “He was a socialist.” 

Unger-Hamilton goes on to say that 
the experience of making The Dream was 
“delightful”. “I felt like we were just walking 
through a garden of songs, picking the ripest 
ones; our basket was just getting fuller and 
fuller,” he states grandly, immediately looking 
surprised at his elaborate metaphor. “I’m sorry, 
I haven’t drunk a lot recently. I’m a new dad!” 


— NEWMAN 


ROSIE MATHESON. 


— UNGER-HAMILTON 


CONSCIENCE 
Green provides 
alt-J's moral 
compass and 
fan liaison. 


ALT-J 


COMPOSER 
Newman, 

the “creative 
welfare officer 
of writing”. 


CHAIRMAN 
Unger-Hamilton 
is the boss, aka 
“The Janitor”. 
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NEW ERA 

The band’s new 
album, The 
Dream, marks 
a change in 
direction. 


ROSIE MATHESON. 
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The process was much more free-flowing 
than creating 2017’s Relaxer. On that record, the 
group had committed to a tight deadline. “I think 
we were all disenfranchised after Relaxer,” says 
Newman. “It was maybe a bit rushed.” 

As we order another round of drinks, the 
gregarious Unger-Hamilton muses on the 
band’s reputation. “I think there’s always this 
misconception that we’re a bunch of nerdy guys 
who go to bed early and stuff. Obviously, you 
don’t want to be explicit about all the stuff you 
do that goes on behind closed doors,” he says, 
before completely undermining the entire case 
by adding, “Historically, we have liked a bit of a 
good old knees-up.” 

When he looks back to the meteoric rise that 
characterised their debut, Unger-Hamilton thinks 
they were saved from their egos becoming inflated 


“This is gonna sound really extreme, but 
something died on Relaxer and something 
was reborn on The Dream. We've entered 
a new life cycle” 


— UNGER-HAMILTON 


by the fact they were on the road the whole time. 
“If we’d been in London that whole time, we’d 
probably have been going to shitloads of parties 
and become awful people, but we were just out 
on tour, gigging...” he pauses, “and swigging!” 

Newman has heard enough. “I like this side 
campaign that you’re bringing into the interview 
that we’re giggers and swiggers!” 

Come on then, let’s hear their best tale. 

“We had a very mad one on the first album,” 
recollects Unger-Hamilton, “where we ended up 
at Robert Pattinson’s house with Rami Malek and 
and Emile Hirsch.” 

“Emile Hirsch was tiny,” interjects Newman. 

“It was mental,” continues Unger-Hamilton. 
“At about 9am, I was, like, ‘I need to go, we’ve 
got a radio session!’ and Pattinson went, ‘Don’t 
worry, I’ll call you an Uber’ I was, like, ‘You'll 
call me a what?’ It was the first time I’d ever 
heard of Uber.” 

Unger-Hamilton thinks he learned a valuable 
lesson from hanging with the new Batman. “I’d 


exchanged numbers with Rob — Rob! — Pattinson 
and then I started texting him when we were 
in LA, like, ‘Come out, we’re going out!’ and 
he’d always be, like, ‘Can’t make it’ I realised he 
doesn’t want me texting him. Stop texting Rob 
Pattinson! Don’t try and be mates with people 
just because they’re famous actors. That was 
back in spring 2013.” 

Have you still got his number? 

“Yeah... Who deletes a phone number?!” 

Newman opines, “I think there’s a rich 
history of musicians being good friends with 
actors throughout the years, or so you’re led to 
believe from Getty Images. I think we thought it 
was par for the course.” 

“Yeah, like, ‘Oh this is the bit where the 
Hollywood A-Listers come to our gigs!’” laughs 
Unger-Hamilton. 

Another celebrity encounter was Woody 
Harrelson, who the band befriended after he 
came to a few of their shows. “And then it was 
my 30" birthday,” says Newman, “and I thought 
I’d message him ’cos I had his email address 
and I thought there would be a chance he’d be 
working in London. I messaged him and he said 
he’d come. I bought him some stuff. And then he 
didn’t show up.” 

“But you know who did?” Unger-Hamilton 
butts in. “Me. And we had a bloody good time!” 


he band talk about their chemistry 
i a lot and here it is at its most refined: 
Newman as creative dynamo, Unger- 
Hamilton lending the songs a classical grandeur 
and Green’s restrained percussion putting a 
leash round the whole thing. As we finish our 
drinks, the pair reflect on the fact alt-J are no 
longer the fresh-faced newbies of nine years 
ago. When they returned to the Mercury Prize 
ceremony with a nomination for Relaxer in 2017, 
they realised they were surrounded by younger 
artists. Fans and staff at their label are currently 
asking if they’ll be doing any 10" anniversary 
shows for An Awesome Wave. 

But that would feel like an odd move for alt-J 
— The Dream is the work of a band artistically 
grounded in the here and now. “This is gonna 
sound really extreme, but something died on 
Relaxer and something was reborn on The 
Dream,” says Unger-Hamilton. “We’ve entered 
a new life cycle.” 

The mild-mannered goody-goodies are doing 
what they do best: perfecting their alchemy and 
having their version of a grand old knees-up on 
the way. @ 
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ENNY 


A. woman off 
substance 


South London artist Enny is so much more than the 
“conscious rapper” she’s been dubbed on her rise to glory. 
She’s grounded, thoughtful and has used that much- 
praised grace to defy every label on her ascension 


WORDS CHRISTINE OCHEFU 
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ENNY 


6 O I SEEM confident, even right 

now? I drank a lot of wine 

yesterday so maybe it’s still in 

my system.” I’m sitting in the 

recording booth of Root 73 in Dalston with 

26-year-old Enitan Adepitan, better known to 

audiences as Enny. It’s the morning after an 

industry event and she’s explaining to me that, 

despite her success, she’s still a little shy and 

introverted, her humble nature bordering on 

imposter syndrome (though she’s working on 
it, she says). 

As we discuss her career so far, it’s clear 
that Enny is still struggling to grasp her rapid 
trajectory. It’s the second time I’ve spoken to 
the artist this year, and I’m learning that self- 
deprecating jokes such as the former appear 
frequently in her conversations. “Jokes” is 
how the artist very often describes her current 
positioning as one of the most prominent rising 
stars in the country. Only last night she picked 
up an A&R Award at a ceremony attended by 
the likes of Stormzy, following on from the GRM 
Rated Award she bagged back in September. 
She’s also been nominated for a few MOBOs, 
and at the end of 2021 is set to be on tour 
with Little Simz and Saba of Pivot Gang. She’s 
excited, but still fairly reserved about it all. “I 
don’t feel famous. It’s not like I’m Billie Eilish,” 
she laughs. 

We’re in a poignant setting; it’s in this very 
studio that Enny started her journey as a 
musician, where she’d come to work with 
manager-producer hybrid Paya, who briefly 
pops in while we speak. Any other artist would 
be inflated by this point, but she’s keeping 
grounded; in person she’s softly spoken and 
speaks nimbly, such is the yin and yang of her 
on and off-stage personas. I point to a recent 
performance I’d attended of hers at The 
Lexington where she’d commanded the crowd 
with ease. It’s there where the shyness melts 
away, she says. “Performing, I would say it’s 
powerful. You feel powerful,” she says wistfully. 
“You can be as crazy as you want and no one’s 
gonna judge you. When you see people looking 
at you, and you know they see the music, the 
lyrics and see the story, it feels like I’m seen.” 

That form of seeing is likely mutual. Many 
of Enny’s fans love her because of her subject 
matter, which often reflects the trials of young 
adulthood for many other Black women of 
our age, covering love and relationships, 
gentrification, body-image issues. The appeal 
is that nothing about her is manufactured; 
she says exactly what she thinks, bolstered by 
a clear lyrical talent that surpasses many of 
her peers. This frankness is what we get with 
Enny, even though that confidence is still in 
development underneath. 

In terms of biographical facts, her story till now 
is well known. Enny is native to Thamesmead, 
south-east London, the youngest of four siblings 
in a Nigerian family. She became attuned to rap 
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“Performing, 
you feel 
powerful. 
You can be 


as crazy as 
you want” 


REPRESENTATION Part of Enny’s motivation is to be visible for young Black girls. 


in her younger years via the music played by 
other family members at home, soaking up grime 
artists like Linus through the pirate radio her 
older sister would leave on at night. 

As she struggled to make her way in music, 
Enny worked a regular 9-5 in a bank, employed 
by an uncle, all the while releasing a drip- 
feed of freestyles online and performing at 
open mic nights around London. These are 
the experiences that shape her lyrics: the time 
she’s spent living with family, having dreams of 
making music and hanging with her secondary 
school friends that she’s been close to for “over 
a decade”. 

It’s this that culminated in last year’s ‘Peng 
Black Girls’ with Amia Brave, a blowout single 
eventually remixed by singer Jorja Smith. 


The single came as a rallying cry for her own 
demographic, inspired by her feelings around 
the presentation of Black women in the media. 
As a dark-skinned woman, she realises hers 
is a face that represents the darker girls who 
themselves were never seen. “It’s so sick to see 
Tems, Simz and Amaarae, all these dark-skinned 
girls doing their ting. We never got to see that 
growing up; young, Black, dark-skinned girls just 
doing their ting. That’s why I’ve gotta take it as 
far as I can.” 

It’s this same subject matter that’s had her 
widely pinned as a “conscious rapper”, her 
music a supposed foil to artists whose content 
is more leisurely or recreational, especially if 
there’s any mention of sex, partying and drugs. 
As a woman in the rap industry, the phrase 
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is particularly used to form a contrast to her 
female counterparts, who are often denigrated 
for this style of rap. “I don’t like the ‘conscious’ 
thing, because it’s deffo just common sense,” 
she offers. “I’m not, like, talking about deep, 
deep, deep stuff, I’m proper just saying, ‘Don’t 
gentrify the area.” She points to her most recent 
single ‘Bernie Mac’, a club-ready take on Mr. & 
Mrs. Smith with Odeal. She doesn’t want to be 
put in a box: “Hip hop is so diverse. You look at 
people like Kendrick Lamar, who can do songs 
like ‘Humble’ and then do songs like ‘Alright, 
and then ‘These Walls’ or a freakin’ song with 
Maroon 5.” 

On a personal level, entering the music 
industry has set her on a transitional phase in 
figuring out her identity and dealing with the 
lifestyle; the business of making music, the hectic 
schedules, the narcissistic nature of constantly 
having to talk about yourself. “Interviews, stuff 
like this, can be the things I don’t think are 
beneficial to people’s egos,” she says. “To talk 
about yourself so much, I just don’t think that’s 
something people should do. So, when the job 
requires it, it’s a lot.” 

It’s easy to get distracted from what grounds 
her. In this instance, it’s her Christian faith, the 
very thing that pushed her to leave her job in 
the bank when she did. As it’s a religion we both 
share, I wonder how her beliefs mix with her 
mounting success, and whether it still grounds 
her now. “I think that’s where my struggle is,” 
she confides. “Sometimes I just like going with 
the flow because it’s easier to say, ‘What will be 
will be. But I’m trying to get back to the spiritual 
side and religion, just trying to make sure I make 
the right decisions. 

“Leaving my job, I was in tune [with my faith]. 
I wasn’t at church, but I was very into everything. 
And then so much has happened, you don’t want 
to get so distracted that you can’t remember 
what got you there, what you lean on and what 
you’re accountable to.” Right now, it’s a difficult 
act of making sure she levels both; she points 
to imaginary scenarios where her faith might 
lead her in a different direction from that of her 
team. Setting her path in line with religion could 
be challenging, she shares. “I’d like to believe 
I would be confident enough [to achieve that]. 
But I just feel like in the space I’m in right now 
I probably wouldn’t. I have a lot to work on, on 
that side of things.” 

They’re big ruminations for someone so 
young in the game. The questions of who she is, 
and where she’ll go in her career are immense, 
if not intimidating; we could easily see the artist 
on a path akin to Simz, Kano and the like. But 
on the music front at least, Enny seems ready to 
start answering them. “My main concern is not 
losing the integrity of the music,” she says. “And 
I think that it’s so easy to do, especially when you 
get to a certain point in your career. I want to do 
as amazing as I can but I also want to be true to 
the sound; I’ve been in that space, like, ‘Why is 
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THE REAL THING Both in her music and her outlook, Enny’s feet are firmly on the ground. 


this artist making music like this now?’ But then 
you get inside and you realise the challenges 
and the game, that it’s truly a game. So yeah, all 
that stuff is maybe weighing a bit,” she admits 
before reconsidering, “not weighing, but I’m 
aware of it.” 

For most of her life, making music has meant 
reverie, catharsis, and has acted as a canvas for 
her life. “When music becomes work, then it’s not 
escapism, it’s your job. You’re going to the studio 
to make a song because you need the song to 
chart, or because you need it to stream. You need 
people to be aware of the song you’re dropping; 
now you’re looking at YouTube views, you’re 
looking at everything and I think that shit isn’t 
healthy. Especially for the artist I want to be.” 

And is creation still escapism? “When it wants 
to be,” she replies, wistfully. “I was listening 
to Lauryn Hill’s Unplugged and she’s got the 


interludes. She was saying, ‘How did this thing 
that I loved so much turn into something that I 
hated?’ And I remember just feeling, like, I get 
that. I just need to remember to have fun. When 
you overanalyse it and put too much pressure 
on, that’s when it just becomes a job, and it’s not 
fun any more.” 

For now, it’s a case of going where the spirit 
moves her as an artist. My mind is cast back to 
the video from her latest release; the image of 
Enny in a sleek two-piece suit and shades, gun 
in hand, the girl who at once talks her shit “just 
like the guys do”, only to then “flip it like a 
haiku”. She wants to refuse that tricky label of 
“conscious rapper” or any other term that could 
be placed on her in the future. “That’s why 
there’s songs like ‘Bernie Mac’!” she says, 
laughing. “It’s about being all-rounded, I don’t 
want to be put in a box.” @ 
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PLAYING 
NOLINULR 


As Brummie modern classic Peaky 
Blinders closes with its sixth and 
final season, its star Cillian Murphy 
reflects on the rock ‘n’ roll 
soundtrack that has made 

the show so thrilling 


WORDS LAUREN O'NEILL 
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F you asked most people to 
soundtrack a post-First World War 
drama on the BBC, it’s fair to say that 
bands like The White Stripes, Arctic 
Monkeys, and Savages wouldn’t 
necessarily be the first musicians 
they’d pick. And yet, there’s no 
programme on TV more intertwined 
with contemporary guitar music than 
one which follows the breakneck rise 
of a family of Birmingham gangsters in 
the 1920s: Peaky Blinders. 
The show is a veritable lucky 
dip of cover versions and one-off 
compositions by some of the biggest 
shredders and wailers in rock. But 
when the idea of using present- 
day music for the period story was 
initially pitched by Otto Bathurst, 
the director of season one, to Cillian 
Murphy — who plays the lead role 
of Tommy Shelby, the damaged but magnetic 
leader of the titular gang — he wasn’t initially 
convinced. 

Speaking from Los Angeles, where he’s 
currently preparing for a role, Murphy admits: 
“T thought it was a terrible idea. I’d seen it 
on other period shows, and it didn’t work: it 
felt earnest and forced and self-conscious.” 
Upon hearing Nick Cave’s ‘Red Right Hand’ 
used as the show’s now-iconic theme, 
however, he knew he’d been wrong. He has 
since enthusiastically helped to curate Peaky 
Blinders’ expansive musical world, which 
boasts soundtrack albums and even its own 
music festival. 

Between sharing a ‘Peaky playlist’ with 
his co-producers and trying out songs for 
scenes by playing them at home on Spotify 
while filming takes on his computer screen, 
Murphy — a musician and music lover himself 
— has become passionate about finding artists 
whose work matches up with Peaky Blinders’ 
“outlaw quality”. And as fans await news of 
the highly anticipated sixth season of the show 
(it’s currently in post-production, according 
to Murphy in early November: “They’re very 
far into the cut — I’ve seen all six episodes,” he 
says), he joined Rolling Stone for a deep dive 
into the musical world of Peaky Blinders so far, 
from ‘Red Right Hand’ to Radiohead. 


NICK CAVE, THE ‘MUSICAL TALISMAN 


You can’t have a legitimate discussion about the 
music of Peaky Blinders without talking about 
Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds. With lyrics that 
feel like they were purposely written about a 
certain Mr Shelby (He’s a god, he’s a man / He’s 

a ghost, he’s a guru), and a creeping sense of 
foreboding, ‘Red Right Hand’ has, in Murphy’s 
words, become “synonymous” with the show. 
“Nick Cave has become the musical talisman 
for the whole thing, really; the energy and 
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SOWING THE SEED Nick Cave has said that allowing his song ‘Red Right Hand’ to become Peaky Blinders’ 
signature tune has put his music in front of a new audience. 


atmosphere and tone of his music,” Murphy 
says. “And I hope that maybe it’s worked a bit 
for Nick Cave as well. He’s one of the great 
living artists. If we’ve helped people discover 
Nick Cave, then I’m really pleased.” 


HOME OF THE COVER VERSION 


‘Red Right Hand’ is such an important part of 
Peaky Blinders’ mythology that the series often 
features cover versions of it, by artists ranging 
from Arctic Monkeys to PJ Harvey, although 
Murphy’s favourite of these is the rhythmic 
Iggy Pop and Jarvis Cocker collaboration from 
season four. 

Cover versions in general feel crucial to 
the musical fabric of Peaky Blinders. This has 
partly been out of necessity, but has grown 
into a special aspect of the show, Murphy 
explains. Laura Marling’s bright, sanguine cover 
of Bob Dylan’s ‘A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall”, 
which appears at the end of season four — an 
unusually optimistic moment in the series, 
which sees Tommy standing to take public 
office — is a good example. 

“Steve Knight [Peaky Blinders creator 
and writer] is a huge Bob Dylan fan, and he 
occasionally will actually specifically write, 
“OK, for this scene I would like ‘Hard Rain’s 
A-Gonna Fall’.” We don’t have the resources 
to license original Bob Dylan material — or he 
is not in the mood to give it to us! — so then 
Antony [Genn], who did the music for series 
four, asked Laura Marling would she come and 
do the Dylan track. And she did, and apparently 
did it just in one take — nailed it.” 

“I’m a huge fan of cover versions anyway,” 
Murphy says. “I love when you can turn a song 
inside out, and it reveals other things about 


it. And I thought [Laura Marling] did that 
amazingly. It was a poignant ending; a hopeful 
ending for a Peaky series.” 


COVER GIRL Laura Marling’s version of Bob Dylan’s ‘A 
Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall’ closed season four. 


“FEMALE VOICES WORK REALLY 
WELL ON THE SHOW" 


Tommy Shelby is in part defined by his complex 
relationships with women — from his adored, 
tragic first wife, Grace, to his mother, who, 

as both Tommy and Peaky Blinders viewers 
learned in season five, died by suicide when 

he was a child. As such, female musicians have 
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MOOD MUSIC Cillian loves the atmosphere that using 
contemporary artists brings to Peaky Blinders. 


brought out new dimensions in the show over 
the years, Murphy believes. 

“You’d think it would be counterintuitive, 
considering it’s quite a male world,” he says, 
citing PJ Harvey and Anna Calvi as two musicians 
whose scores for the series have electrified it. 

Of Calvi’s dynamic work on season five, which 


“TMAHUGE FAN OF COVER 
VERSIONS. I LOVE WHEN YOU 
CAN TURN A SONGINSIDEOUT" 


reflects Tommy’s darkening mental state, 
Murphy recalls, “She did a stunning job. She 
wanted to get really into Tommy’s head, his 
psyche.” He was especially enamoured with the 
detail of Calvi’s compositions: “She did this really 
interesting thing with breath. It’s quite arresting 
when you hear it. Again, you think, ‘That 
shouldn’t really work!’ But it works brilliantly.” 


BLACK SABBATH, BRUMMIE ROYALTY 


It feels fitting that Black Sabbath, the crown 
princes of Brummie chaos, would one day meet 
the other crown princes of Brummie chaos, the 
Peaky Blinders. In season five, the link-up final- 
ly happened, when both ‘The Wizard’ and ‘War 
Pigs’ were memorably featured on the show. 
“There’s these classic, slow-mo Peaky 
walking shots,” Murphy laughs, referring to the 
show’s famous wide shots featuring the Shelby 
brothers as they line up horizontally and move 
towards the camera, like the world’s toughest 


stag do. “You need a track that’ll take that. And 
because [Black Sabbath] are a Brummie band, 
it seems logical that we would use them. I think 
Ozzy Osbourne’s a fan of the show.” 


“THEY'RE PROBABLY MY FAVOURITE 
BAND INTHE WORLD" 


One of Murphy’s favourite Peaky Blinders 
scenes comes at the end of season three, 
when the Shelby family are arrested after what 
seems like a betrayal by Tommy. “The cops 
come, and he’s left there in this huge house 
alone,” he remembers. 

As this is happening, the dissonant, winding 
‘Life in a Glasshouse’ by Radiohead plays, 
which, for Murphy, was the perfect choice. 
“You have to find a piece of music that can 
carry the weight of that and add something to 
it. There’s a depth to the music of Radiohead, 
and there’s an amazing complexity to Thom 
Yorke’s voice, and it just fits. Those guys don’t 
lend their music to very much at all — they’re 
super choosy, so we were just very lucky.” 
The band come up again when asked whether 
there are any musicians Murphy would like to 
see featured more on the show. “Radiohead 
are very special to me,” he shares. “They’re 
probably my favourite band in the world. I’d 
like to see a deeper collaboration there.” 


ENCORE Cillian is keen for the show to feature 
more Radiohead. 


SEASON SIXIS “INTENSE” AND “GOTHIC" 


While for the most part, Murphy remains 
tight-lipped about the show’s sixth and final 
season (a Peaky Blinders film, the conclusion of 
the saga, will shoot in 2023), he does let slip 
that Anna Calvi remains “involved” musically, 
and breaks out into an unexpected giggle 
because there’s so little he’s actually able to say 
about the new episodes. Diplomatically, 
however, he does eventually give Peaky fans 
something to chew on: “I think it’s going to be 
very intense,” he says. “The word we keep 
using is ‘gothic’. Yeah, it’s going to be heavy!” 
Intense? Gothic? Count us in. @ 


KILLING ME SOFTLY As well as drama, Peaky Blinders has earned plaudits for the superior quality of its 
soundtrack, with no shortage of big names willing to collaborate. 
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THE 
MYSTERY 
OF 
JUDAS 


PIG 


IT’S THE TURN OF THE MILLENNIUM AND ONE OF EAST 
LONDON’S GREATEST TRUE CRIME STORIES, JUDAS PIG, 

IS BEING WRITTEN. ITS ANONYMOUS AUTHOR, A FORMER 
GANGSTER, HAS A BONE TO PICK WITH THE CRIMINAL 
UNDERWORLD WHO WANT HIM DEAD. YEARS LATER, FANATIC 
ONLINE SLEUTHS ARE STILL PIECING TOGETHER THE BOOK’S 
TANTALISING CLUES ABOUT UNSOLVED MURDERS, AND 
SEARCHING FOR THE WHEREABOUTS OF ITS ELUSIVE WRITER 


WORDS FRANCISCO GARCIA 
ILLUSTRATION MILES COLE 
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JUDAS PIG 


udas Pig can’t be many people’s idea of a light 
read. The novel opens with an origin story of 
sorts for its protagonist, career criminal Billy 
Abrahams. Born and raised in a south London 
sink estate during the ’60s, he describes a 
childhood of bare lightbulbs and angry black 
shadows — a world where the idea of nostalgia 
is a weak joke. We might recognise those as the 
halcyon days when nobody would steal a pint 
of milk from your doorstep. “That’s as maybe,” 
Abrahams relates, “but you’d still hear about 
kids going missing on their way to school.” 

It marks the beginning of an astonishing 
book. Not just for its prose, though that’s 
memorable, too; a style that could be described 
as obscene Cockney noir, as if Raymond 
Chandler had moved to Poplar in the ’80s 
and lived to see the construction of Canary 
Wharf. Instead, Judas Pig’s power comes from 
a promise by its pseudonymous author, Horace 
Silver, that everything you read in its pages is, 
with the necessary alteration of names and 
dates, based on fact. Every heist and double- 
crossed deal, every beating and murder, drawn 
from the author’s direct life experience. 

The book’s February 2004 release caused a 


major scandal in London’s criminal underworld. 


Its main characters — Abrahams, the psychotic 
Danny Longshanks and their sadistic firm of 
east London villains — were easily matched up 
to their real-life counterparts by anyone in the 
know. And it’s not often that a novel potentially 
holds the key to at least five unsolved murders. 
Judas Pig was the stuff of instant cult classic. 
Its uncompromising content was one thing, 
the apparent mysteries it contained quite 
another. Here were a series of puzzles for the 
enterprising reader to solve: who committed 
which acts of violence against who, and when? 
These are the riddles that have formed the basis 
of a committed online following devoted to the 
book and its author. 

Back in the mid-2000s, there was another, 
even more pressing question to answer. 
Who was Horace Silver and why had he 
decided to write a novel so explosive that its 
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reverberations are still being felt, nearly 20 
years later? 

Which brings us to a meeting between 
publisher Jim Driver and apparently retired 
gangster Jimmy Holmes in the mid-1990s. There 
are two versions of how they met. After all, it 
was a long time ago, Driver explains. The first 
involves Holmes approaching him at a book 
launch unannounced, Judas Pig manuscript 
figuratively in hand. Back then, Driver was 
running The Do-Not Press, a small and self- 
consciously edgy London-based indie book 
publisher, with titles ranging from photo essays 
on Shoreditch’s dying strip-club trade to the 
reminiscences of comedian Mark Steel. Judas 
Pig was one of their final books before they 
went out of business. “The story others have 
told was that I’d been sent the proposal and 


been so hooked by it that we planned to meet at 


the book launch,” Driver says. 

Either way, Jimmy Holmes appeared to 
Driver as an unlikely debut novelist. The self- 
described ‘avant garde’ gangster had certainly 
lived a colourful life. These are the — at least 
fairly stable — facts. Holmes had been raised 
in south London, earning his stripes as a debt 
collector, before moving into Soho under 
the tutelage of Bernie Silver, an influential 
crime boss and pornographer of the mid-20th 
century. At some point in the mid-’80s, Holmes 
linked up with an increasingly notorious 
firm operating out of Canning Town, on the 
industrial fringes of east London. The following 
years form the basis of Judas Pig’s furiously 
intense, if impressionistic, narrative. Extreme 
violence is a fact of daily life, alongside the 
gang’s growing prestige and influence. Almost 
every page documents a bloody, often senseless 
beating, or its aftermath. 

In Judas Pig, much as in Holmes’s life, 
bad beginnings don’t make for a respectable 
adulthood. The fictional Billy Abrahams 
looks quite a bit like his creator. Both become 
gangsters at the very top of London’s criminal 
underworld: shrewd, sadistic men living a 
relentlessly violent existence. No gruesome 
detail is spared over the course of the novel’s 
351 pages. After the brief sojourn into the past, 
the opening chapter brings us up to speed, 
to a Soho amusement arcade on a teeming 
Saturday night, some time in the mid-to-late 
’80s. Abrahams weaves through traffic on a 
motorbike, with his sociopathic partner-in- 
crime Danny Longshanks riding pillion. A bullet 
to the skull puts an end to their prey, small- 
time hood Maltese Tony. They’re good at this. 
Gangland hits really aren’t that complicated, 
our narrator muses: “All you need is plenty 
of arsehole and the right tools. It ain’t rocket 
science. It ain’t any kind of science. It’s just 
killing. It’s what we do.” 

The relentless brutality eventually wore 
Holmes down, as it does Abrahams in Judas 
Pig. The lines between fact and fiction in the 


“ALMOST 
EVERY PAGE 
DOCUMENTS 
A BLOODY, 
OFTEN 
SENSELESS 
BEATING, 
ORITS 
AFTERMATH” 


“IT AIN'T 
ROCKET 
SCIENCE. IT 
AIN'T ANY 
KIND OF 
SCIENCE. 
IT’S JUST 
KILLING. IT’S 
WHAT WE 
DO” 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS Former gangster Jimmy Holmes, 


novel are often blurred, but the 90s saw 
Holmes decide enough was enough. It seemed 
to him that the thinly veiled ‘Longshanks’ — 
identified on the early Judas Pig forums as a 
very real, very dangerous, east London crime 
lord, as confirmed by the later reporting of the 
then Sunday Times journalist Michael Gillard — 
simply enjoyed hurting people, in a way quite 
beyond any business-led justification. 

When Holmes finally fled the country, he did 
so with £100,000 belonging to his erstwhile 
business partner, an act which came with a 
mandatory death sentence. Despite the danger, 
he was back by the early 2000s. 

In some ways, Judas Pig was an act of 
revenge. A brilliantly oblique act of guerrilla 
warfare against his former associates, bringing 
unwanted attention to a gang who had long 
operated in the shadows. After The Do-Not 
Press went bust, Judas Pig quickly became 
a collector’s item and its author retreated 
back into the shadows (not before publishing 
a follow-up novel, the vanishingly rare The 
Charity Commission) until Holmes was finally 
revealed as Horace Silver in the early 2010s. 

After a few years of intermittent social media 
use, through which he would bait his old crew 
and occasionally correspond with Judas Pig 
fans, Jimmy Holmes vanished again. The last 
tweet from the Horace Silver Twitter account 
dates from 1 June 2017, sent to an Islington 
newspaper regarding an article about the 
murder of a local drug dealer. 

In a 2004 interview in the Observer, Holmes 
— still going by his pseudonym Horace Silver 
— dismissed the then booming trade in ghost- 
written gangster memoirs that had begun 


in the shot used on the back cover of Judas Pig. 


with the runaway mid-’90s success of Lenny 
Mclean’s The Guv’nor. “Any of these gangsters 
who have written books about their lives, 
they’re failures,” Holmes explained. “They’ve 
been caught and they’ve done lots of porridge 
and the stories they tell are no more relevant 
than Dick Turpin, because it all happened such 
a long time ago. Anyone who has made their 
money, they want to keep quiet.” 

But Holmes had little interest in silence. As a 
novel, Judas Pig offered up creative possibilities 
that straight autobiography couldn’t, as well as 
a layer of necessary plausible deniability. This 
was a conscious choice by its author. No one 
who has dealt with Jimmy Holmes doubts his 
intelligence or erudition, and certainly not his 
criminal credentials. Tony Thompson is one the 
UK’s best known crime reporters and the first 
journalist to have had contact with Holmes, 
some time in the mid-’90s. The precise whens 
and hows aren’t something that Thompson 
wants to discuss, even today, though he’s happy 
to talk about the broader brushstrokes. 

“I was working with him on some stories 
for Time Out, getting some insights into Soho 
gangs and criminality. We’d been doing that 
for a while, when he mentioned that he’d 
been working on a screenplay,” Thompson 
explains. It wasn’t a prospect that filled him 
with immediate enthusiasm. “This was around 
the time the Frankie Frasers and Freddie 
Foremans were coming out with their books 
and I thought, oh God, this will be awful. So 
he sent it in and I looked at the first page and it 
was called Judas Pig. I thought it was the worst 
title ever.” 

These reservations melted away on first 
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reading. It quickly became apparent that Judas 
Pig wasn’t your average gangster lit. “It was 
really visual, very well written. But getting a 
screenplay made by an unknown screenwriter 
is really hard,” Thompson adds. He explained 
to Holmes that he was better off writing it as 
a novel. “Holmes said, ‘OK, I’ll do that’ and I 
heard nothing for a while until six months later 
when he returned with a draft.” After a few 
bursts of revision, the book was almost there, 
ready to be sent to Jim Driver at Do-Not Press. 
In 2019, a 37-minute interview with Jimmy 
Holmes was uploaded to YouTube. It shows 
the rushes of what became a short clip used 
for an episode of the Sky TV series Ross Kemp 
on Gangs, presumably filmed some time in 
the mid-’00s. It’s a charismatic performance, 
with Holmes breaking down a few home 
truths about the reality of the UK underworld. 
He’s cogent, clear and entirely without self- 
pity as he discusses everything from the 
mechanics of drug importation to attempts 
on his own life from his former gang. You can 
see why Thompson and others speak fondly 
of him. Men of violence are one thing. Those 
with the same capacity for charm and fluent 
storytelling, quite another. 


RITISH TRUE CRIME fandom is a 
fe complicated space to navigate, with its 

own unspoken rules and codes. The 
internet changed things: there were forums to 
speculate on, where friendships, or rivalries, 
might be made. Spaces where the amateur sleuth 
could be king, where a book like Judas Pig could 
live far beyond its initial print run. 

The Judas Pig Facebook pages taken together 
have around 1,700 followers, clustering around 
the sporadic news. When the admin posted the 
news that Jimmy Holmes’ legal brief had passed 
away in March 2020, most of the comments 
came from exasperated readers trying to get 
hold of The Charity Commission. A quick browse 
of commenters reveals an international fanbase, 
male and female, from Wakefield to New York. 

To this day, it’s difficult to accurately 
gauge the precise extent of Holmes’ own 
online output over the years. Michael Gillard 
interviewed Holmes extensively during the 
long course of his reporting on organised crime 
in the UK. “I’m not sure how much of it was 
him, or was ever him, and how much was a 
proxy. I just don’t know,” he explains. “He was 
on it and some of it was him. That’s because 
of his turns of phrase and his knowledge. But 
there have been copycats out there.” One of 
the other things, Gillard says, about “this new 
internet playground is that it’s being used by 
gangsters in the other way. To set the record 
straight or cause disruption or warn people 
off. It’s an interesting area.” Members of the 
Judas Pig fanbase have contacted Gillard in the 
past, telling him they’ve been warned off from 
digging too deep into the muck. 
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Threats aside, Judas Pig was, as it remains, 
the perfect forum text: a ready-made mystery 
with apparently infinite threads to unravel. 
Something different from the standard 
underworld hagiographies of the same time 
period, as well as the thrill of being near (but 
hopefully not too near) real-life gangsterism. 
“The problem with those books is that their 
authors usually want to come over well,” 
Thompson says. “Judas Pig doesn’t do that. It 
doesn’t glamorise or paint heroes. It’s shades of 
grey. There are people who are bad and people 
who are really bad.” 

The lack of whimsical self-mythologising is 
part of what appealed to Dan, a long-time Judas 
Pig obsessive and a repository of knowledge for 
all things related to the novel and its hinterland. 
It started when he got hold of a copy around 
2009. “It was a bit of a mystery to me. Everyone 
was trying to uncover the characters. There 
was an element of, is this made up or how 
much was exaggerated to get back at his former 
business partner,” he explains. Dan doesn’t 
want to reveal his full name, for good reason. 
The deeper one goes down the Judas Pig rabbit 
hole, the murkier the terrain. There have been 
occasions when Dan has received cryptic, if not 
outright threatening messages. 

It’s just something that comes with the 
territory. When Holmes set up a website in the 
early 2010s, he inadvertently left his personal 
details on display. After Dan messaged a polite 
heads-up, he received a thank you in the form of 
a signed Judas Pig. Then they got to talking via 
the encrypted email service Tor, before the FBI 
took down the network in 2013. After that, Dan 
says, “We lost contact completely. There are still 
characters that haven’t been identified. I think 
that’s what holds people’s attention. It’s like an 
Enigma machine. There are bits you think are 
fictional, then something comes to light in the 
press and you realise that’s what Holmes was 
talking about.” 

Getting hold of Judas Pig isn’t as onerous as it 
used to be. Amazon will take you straight to the 
reprint, as well as an easily accessible eBook 
version, even if first editions still occasionally 
shift for a significant price. Determining its 
author’s fate is something else. In the filmed 
interview, Holmes strikes a pessimistic note. 
It’s doubtful, he says, whether he or any of his 
old crew will make old bones. Those who have 
had dealings with Holmes are less sure, even 
if there hasn’t been direct contact for several 
years. There are multiple things that could have 
happened. The past could have caught up, in so 
many dark ways. 

In autumn 2021, someone updated the Judas 
Pig Amazon page for the first time in many 
years. The only known person with access to 
the password was, is, Jimmy Holmes. The saga 
of Judas Pig remains what it always was: a 
grubby, if beguiling, mystery without any 
apparent end in sight. @ 
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Lip service 


Receiving oral pleasure 


from a fellow bandmate 
while on stage in sty 
led to Saoudi’s arrest. 


was just one incident in 
the band’s long history of 
depravity. » 


TEN THOUSAND APOLOGIES 


OVERING NOT JUST 

the ten-year history 

of Fat White Family, 

but also singer Lias 

Saoudi’s family roots 

in Algeria and his life 
growing up in Northern Ireland with his 
younger brother Nathan, Ten Thousand 
Apologies is unapologetic. The book jumps 
from evocatively written third-person 
prose (alongside his bandmates, Saoudi’s 
parents both have POV chapters) to Saoudi’s 
bluntly hilarious recollections of the band’s 
numerous acts of depravity. 

The singer writes with a delicious turn 
of phrase (DJ/producer Mark Ronson is 
described as having a voice which “sounded 
unfinished, like it was stumbling over its 
shoelaces on the way out of his mouth”) 
and a stand-up’s sense of timing. It’s a 
jaw-dropping rollercoaster of tragi-comic 
mishaps and gargantuan drug consumption, 
the lion’s share of the latter driven by 
the wayward presence of his songwriting 
partner and Fat White Family’s dictatorial 
musical director, Saul Adamczweski. 

The book states at the start that it’s a 
“fabricated, reimagined and embellished” 
version of events. As such, you might think 
that stories such as Saoudi being arrested 
after a bandmate performed oral sex on 
him at a gig in Sicily is an exaggeration but 
turn the page and there’s photographic 
evidence of it happening. In fact, almost 
every paragraph has a barely believable, 
hair-raising anecdote within it, such as 
the time Adamczweski spent several days 
believing he was possessed by the spirit of 
1940s occultist Austin Osman Spare and 
could control his bandmate’s mind. Or when 
he locked the entire group backstage on the 
night of the Bataclan attacks — not for their 
safety, but because he’d arranged to meet 
his dealer there. 

Rolling Stone UK sat down with Saoudi 
over a hangover-combatting Aperol Spritz to 
separate fact from fiction. 
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At the start of the book, you claim 
everything is embellished. But did the 
story need much exaggerating? 

That’s more to get us off the hook if there’s 
any public outrage. There’s a cancellable 
offence on every other page, so we put a 
disclaimer at the beginning. I just finished 
reading the whole thing yesterday. I was 
anxious about that halfway through and then 
by the end I was just quietly glad that I’m not 
dead. I don’t think that’s hyperbolic; it was 
a horrible time. 

It all makes for an entertaining read, but 
you had to live it. Having to sit down and 
remember some of that stuff must have 
been difficult? 

I found that agonising at times. When I was 
writing my own passages, it’s fine, but when 
it got to knuckling down to the whole text 
with [co-author Adelle Stripe] and you’re 
reliving these viciously puerile periods 
where it’s basically: I’m just going to tell 
you all the most embarrassing things I’ve 


ON THE EDGE 
GuitaristSaul 
Adamezweski 
has spent 
periods out of 
the band due 
to addiction 
issues. 
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ever done in a row. Then having to doctor 
that for style to see if it reads well. That was 
really quite testing — but it was cathartic. 
It made me look at different relationships 
in my life and there were obvious patterns 
of behaviour and all kinds of ill-informed 
decision-making and you can see how it’s 
connected. In that sense, it was healthy, but 
it was a bit of a fucking grind sometimes to 
get it down. 

It's pretty near the knuckle. You write 
about things like Adamczweski moving 
into a crack house in a very matter-of- 
fact way. 

It really got to me in the past few years, this 
kind of fetid, paranoid state that everybody 
who’s in any way in the public eye lives in 
now, where everybody is ultra-cautious about 
putting a foot wrong. This project was the 
opposite of that. That was the whole ethos: to 
rattle the fucking cage as much as you possibly 
can out of sheer boredom and animosity for 
the banality that’s been rammed down your 
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Despite playing 
venues like Brixton 
Academy (pictured); 
the band weren't 
making any money. 


The band’s former landlord 
Simon Tickner holds a 
Yuppies Out! sign, part 
of the bands 
against t 
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“ That's the hip thing: what kind 
of an activist are you? Give mea 
fucking break. It’s just narcissism 
as far as the eye can see. I figured 
doing a lot of drugs and living ina 
toilet was the honourable thing to 
do faced with that deck of cards ” 


SLEEPING BEAUTIES 
Former Fat 

White Family 
member Joseph 
Pancucci-Simpson 
and Adamczweski 
(right) catch some 
zzzzs in the tour 
van. 
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throat for years. I thought maybe that would 
be a good way to remedy that: let’s just put 
the whole thing on a big plate and there you 
go. It’s flawed in the extreme and some of it’s 
not really excusable, but I would hope at least 
it was explicable. 
You tell the stories with a lot of humour, 
though, like the time you're having a 
panic attack backstage and a meth 
addict gets into bed and offers to suck 
you off. 
For 20 dollars, yeah. And then all our gear 
got robbed. It was just non-stop like that. I 
mean, the amount of stuff that we had to cut 
out of the book. 
What did you have to cut out? 
Huge amounts. I’d have to wait until most 
of the people involved are dead before 
everybody gets the redux version because 
it would completely ruin everybody’s lives. 
This is the rated PG version. 
Obviously, he was in the throes of 
serious drug addiction at the time, but 
Adamczweski is painted in a very bad 
light on multiple occasions. Did he have 
anything to say about that after he read it? 
He was a surprisingly good sport about it. I 
think it was a difficult read for him because a 
lot of that stuff is dark and painful. He could 
have been the one person that could have 
just been, like: “No, I don’t want that out 
in the public sphere.” And he would have 
been well within his rights, but he was more 
like, “Nah, it should be nastier. It was much 
worse!” If he had a criticism, it was that it’s 
not dark enough. It’s also getting the full 
picture of a character. 

I think people’s idea of what it is to be in 
a band that’s had a little bit of success or a 
following is from another era where guys in 
bands used to actually make a bit of money. 
We'd go and play, like, Brixton Academy, 
but then you’d just go back to whatever 
crack hovel it was that you were stewing in 
at the time. It was an utterly turgid, squalid 
existence off-stage. It was an absolute fucking 
mess. Nobody got out of it unscathed. 
Given the amount of drugs involved, 
it’s surprising Adamczweski even 
remembers a lot of this stuff. 
It was one of them things where you’re 
waiting any minute for the guy to die, in 
quite a real way. Part of you would have been 
all right with that! The worst part of you. 
At least it would be an end to the tale. At 
least we would have sold a few copies of that 
second record! 
The extreme honesty in the book does 
feel like an extension of Fat White 
Family's warts-and-all ethos. Do you find 
that bands these days hold themselves 
back somehow? 
There was long tradition of it in the ’60s 
and ’70s that ran dry. That spirit of radical 
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honesty, where people are willing to put 
themselves on the line to turn themselves 
into living art. People don’t have that kind of 
licence any more, especially young people 
who’ve grown up with this hyper self- 
awareness that goes with social media. 

It seemed unusual to me that nobody was 
engaged in that kind of guerrilla cultural 
warfare back in the early 2010s. It just seemed 
obvious that people were owed something 
hideous and repulsive. The economy was 
collapsing and the environment; it couldn’t 
get any more toxic and everybody’s making 
this like, nu rave shit. It’s just posturing. Give 
me something that reflects the insidious, 
incestuous, perverse state of the current 
climate that we’re all feeding off. Isn’t 
that the point of art and culture, to offer a 
meaningful reflection of where we’re at? 
We’ve completely stumped ourselves by 
replacing it with politics, which is where 
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we're at now. That’s the hip thing: what kind 
of an activist are you? Give me a fucking 
break. It’s just narcissism as far as the eye can 
see. I figured doing a lot of drugs and living in 
a toilet was the honourable thing to do faced 
with that deck of cards. 

As a music fan and a reader you get a 
vicarious thrill hearing about that stuff, but 
there's a very real human cost to all of it. 
Yeah, my parents didn’t find it an easy read. 
It wasn’t a barrel of laughs for them, I don’t 
think. But that’s the thing: it was horrible, 
but it was also a fucking laugh. The chuckles 
just kept rolling. 

Is there a level of hypocrisy that we talk 
about mental health and the wellbeing of 
performers, but then we also love to hear 
all the gruesome details about the darker 
side of it all? 

I think that’s always going to be the case. 
That’s part of your job, isn’t it? You’ve signed 


up for that and you can’t really complain 
when it all goes west because you have 
decided that everyone can live vicariously 
through you for a bit. 

When Adamczweski enters the book, 

you talk about him being diagnosed 

with behavioural problems as a child. 

As a teenager he was briefly signed 

to a major label [as frontman of post- 
Libertines outfit The Metros] and then 
dropped. Throw crack and heroin into 
that mix and no wonder things turned 
out the way they did. 

Well, yeah. He’s obviously a headcase, for want 
of a better word, and then he’s thrust into the 
limelight by Sony Records, given all this fucking 
money and told he’s gonna be this and that, 
and then the next minute he’s dropped like a 
bad habit with an even worse cocaine habit. 
That’s that guy fucked. Obviously, I know all 
about Saul, his background and everything, 
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but when you actually read it all and it’s linear, 
it’s like, OK, I understand now... I might not 
forgive, but I understand! 

Does being in a band give you licence to 
be an addict to a certain extent? 

Saul would have been a fucking junkie 
whether he was in a band or not. I think that’s 
a pretty fair assumption. But he’s got the 
music, thank God. There’s a certain amount 
of moral luck that goes with talent. People will 
tolerate all kinds of fuckery because you’re 
unnaturally gifted in some way. There’s a 
lot of umming and ahhing about that in the 
culture, where it’s, like, how do we separate 
the art from the artist? It’s not really any of 
your business. It either sounds good, or it 
doesn’t, and you don’t really have a say in 
that. It’s a sensual response, it’s not a science. 
The thing is its own justification. I think that’s 
interesting when you get characters like this 
that are utterly wayward, but they have some 
kind of currency. The depraved suddenly 
have a voice, and God bless that. 

The chapter where your show at The 
Cigale in Paris is stopped on the night 

of the Bataclan attack is particularly 
bizarre. Adamczweski locks you all in the 
dressing room but it’s only because he’s 
arranged to meet his drug dealer there. 
Yeah. People were saying online that they’d 
hit up the wrong band. That was fucking 
weird, but at the time it didn’t register with 
me. I just wanted to get high and sleep with 
French girls. I was, like, “Really? We have 
to stop the show? How can I get cocaine 
and get laid?” This is how far up your own 
arse you are in that state. You’re completely 
numb to what’s going on. It wasn’t until we 
got home, [that] it was, like, man, that was 
seriously hideous. It’s absolutely brutal and 
it was just the other venue. 

It could have been your gig. 

I did think about that. We did wonder if 
they knew that there’s a couple of Muslims 
in the band. Maybe they Googled it? Me 
and Nathan tried to take credit for the fact 
that we’re all still alive. Like, it’s fucking 
Algerians, they’re our comrades, so they’ve 
left us out. That or they were bang on [Fat 
White Friends’ support act] Wolf Alice. 
What did you learn about yourself writing 
this book? 

I’ve learned that I like writing. It’s great. 
You have weapons in your head, you can 
manipulate people’s brains in another 
way that you can’t with just a pop song 
because nobody can hear the fucking lyrics. 
I’d definitely like to write books as I get 
older. If I live long enough. @ 


TEN THOUSAND APOLOGIES: FAT WHITE 
FAMILY AND THE MIRACLE OF FAILURE BY 
ADELLE STRIPE AND LIAS SAOUDI IS 
PUBLISHED BY WHITE RABBIT ON 24 
FEBRUARY 2022. 
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DIFFERENT STROKES 
Amy As A Pasty, a 
portrait Saoudi 
painted of his 
girlfriend while at 
Slade School of Art. 


Swan song ~~ 
Saoudi (left) on stage with > 2 
The Amazing Snakeheads’ 

lead singer, the late Dale 

Barclay, in Derby in 2015. 
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WORK OF AR’ 
Saul with Gimp: 
by artist Ben 
,Edge. * 


TOP LEFT: LIAS SAOUDI. TOP RIGHT: BEN EDGE. BOTTOM: DUNCAN STAFFORD. 
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After David Balfe lost his 
best friend to suicide, he 
wrote about it on one of 
2021's standout albums, 
under the moniker For Those 
I Love. Rolling Stone follows 
the Irish musician on his first 
our to witness the cathartic 
pact his powerful project 

is having on people who are 
grieving or who struggle 

with suicidal ideation 
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N STAGE, DAVID Balfe has both 
the grace of a poet and agitated 
fervour of the hardcore bands 
of his youth. We are inside the 
tornado of grief with him when 
he turns his back to watch the 
footage he has edited. It’s an 
invitation to time-travel through 
the years 2006 to 2017. 
Balfe, poet and fellow musician 
Paul Curran and their mates are 
scrappy, heavy-fringed kids in 
bands playing local venues and 
joking about in the backs of vans. 
They jostle and cheer at football 
matches, oblivious of the camera. 
There’s heart and humour in 
each moment, keenly felt when Balfe is in a 
carpark at night in front of an empty trolley, 
headbutting an oncoming football. The ball is 
thrown into the air and lands perfectly in the 
child’s seat of the trolley. It’s either a miracle 
or the result of skill that only happens when 
nobody’s watching. 

When Balfe lost Curran to suicide in 2018, 
his sense of self disappeared, too. “Our 
identities were laid in cement alongside each 
other,” Balfe says of his best friend and creative 
collaborator. “I didn’t know who I was any 
more without him when the person I was lay 
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in tandem with him for so many years, day in 
and day out.” Their friendship was intoxicating, 
allowing Balfe to access an almost-romantic 
love for him and their shared tightly knit group. 
Curran felt endless: there was always something 
new to be learned from him and about him. In 
that endlessness was hope for a better future. 
For now, the past is important and 
foregrounded in Balfe’s mind. One memory 
from the day of Curran’s funeral sticks out. 
A vaguely familiar man approached him 
sheepishly. The man wanted forgiveness: he 
was sorry for how he treated Balfe at school, he 
had changed, yet carried guilt and shame about 
his former behaviour. Balfe couldn’t remember 
what this young man had done to him, but 
the admission was impactful in the wake of 
Curran’s death for myriad reasons. Namely, 
shame was everywhere: Balfe and their friends 
felt that they had failed as comrades. “We were 
lost in this lack of understanding of what could 
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have led to that day with Paul,” he remembers. 
“It’s something that we’ll never know because 
you can never know, you can never be there to 
relive those last hours.” 

For boys growing up in working-class 
communities in northern Dublin, the expectation 
is to embody a hard, icy masculinity. Under 
the weight of that expectation and the reality 
of poverty, 30-year-old Balfe spent his twenties 
observing a two-fold transformation in young 
men, like the one who approached him at the 
funeral that day. “People who were hard have 
opened up — like him — but people who were soft 
have become hard through difficult decisions 
and survival and no option for them to provide 
a stable environment for them and loved ones.” 


The sum of these observations and more are 
contained in a self-titled album Balfe released 
in early 2021 under the moniker For Those I 
Love. It is a eulogy of sorts for his friend and 
cathartic documentation of the grieving process 
from sharp, dizzying pain to piecing together 
a new identity. The context matters: Balfe’s 
melodic spoken-word vocals over sample- 
heavy electronica depict substance addition, 
deprivation and gang violence against the 
backdrop of their hometown. On ‘Birthday / The 
Pain’, Balfe opens with a chilling remembrance: 
“Body dumped on me road/When I was six”. 
Elsewhere, flames destroy cars outside housing 
estates and ravers dance for joy. Others see 
no other option but to turn to the cheapest 
drugs. “It’s numbers/and stats/Til it’s your life,” 
he warns on ‘Top Scheme’. Death and grief are 
unavoidable results of the area’s destitution. 

The record was never intended for public 
release. It existed quietly on Bandcamp where 


friends and family could access it. When Ash 
Houghton, an A&R at September Records, 
found the music and asked if Balfe would take 
it down and release it officially, Curran’s family 
and their joint friends urged him to share the 
project with the world. 

First came widespread critical praise and a 
number two spot on the Irish albums chart. Soon 
after, his social media inboxes were heavy with 
messages from people unburdening themselves 
to Balfe. He used to reply individually to people, 
but the conversations were dark and unhelpful 
for his recovery. Recently, he began to quietly 
acknowledge that he has read each message. 
Now, on his first and fleeting tour with the 
project, the impact it has had on people dealing 
with grief, addiction and suicidal ideation is 
visible offscreen. 


three shows at London’s Courtyard Theatre. 

Balfe sits in the basement of a nearby café 
and describes scenes from the opening night 
in Scotland two nights ago. Burly Glaswegian 
men in their forties queued afterwards to hug 
him, sob with him and share their stories. It’s 
an unusual response to a live show but if you’ve 
listened to the album from start to finish, you’ll 
understand. “It was very intense, beautiful and 
strange,” Balfe reflects, sipping quickly from a 
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black coffee. “It’s odd that these people are 
having that sort of response to something I’ve 
done, as opposed to just the project, which 
feels like an isolated, monolithic thing.” He’s 
unsure how he feels about the in-person 
outpouring; whether it’s healing or harmful 
for him. 

Everything Balfe says is considered but 
speculative. He has no conclusions. His hands 
slowly play chords on an invisible piano as he 
articulates what he’s been learning. These three 
nights will be a different experience to Glasgow, 
he thinks. “I will have more of an opportunity 
to find a pre- and post-show ritual and time to 
reflect on all this. Three nights in the same place 
will help me build a sense of comfort, especially 
after the past year and a half that’s been so 
isolating.” Back in Dublin, people are still living 
in a phased lockdown. 

His emotional and philosophical outlook 
on life is singular. In secondary school, he and 
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Curran outwardly showed the same cold-hearted 
masculinity as their peers. As they got older, their 
sensitivity and who they were privately together 
began to emerge. The inseparable pair played in 
hardcore bands together throughout their teens. 
By college age, their parents had saved enough 
for them to both study at undergraduate level 
— Curran to read literature and Balfe to study 
fine art. “I certainly went through college with 
a bit of a venomous view; I was ‘fuck you’ to 
everybody,” says Balfe. “I wanted to do better 
than everyone because I knew what a sacrifice 
it was for me to be there. Paul had the exact 
same view of college; he knew it was a gift to be 
educated in something you’re interested in. You 
never take the piss.” 

Balfe considers higher education in the 
arts an escape many of his friends and 
contemporaries lacked. “I wonder whether our 
parents saw the road that many of our peers 
were going down and thought anything that 
has a trajectory different from that must be a 
good thing.” 

When Curran died, Balfe told their gathered 
friendship group they shouldn’t pull out the 


whiskey. “One of the first things that came to 
mind when I heard the news was, ‘don’t drink, 
because it’s only going to exacerbate every 
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feeling and make things worse every day. 
Two months later, he ignored his instincts and 
began what he calls the typical man grieving 
thing. “I went on the piss for six months,” he 
admits. He drank with strangers for the total 
relief of anonymity. Invitations to do so with 
friends were declined. “It’s so different to drink 
with friends: you all get closer and closer, 
and the thoughts get darker and darker and 
it’s so easy for someone to throw a grenade 
into the middle of it.” Eventually he stopped 
boozing with anyone and discovered it was 
easier, more efficient to drink alone. He drank 
in the mornings before work out of a degree of 
dependency and again when he returned home. 

The cliché is that we drink alcohol to numb 
our feelings, but Balfe is convinced that he 
did so to feel something, to hammer away at 
the numbness. “At the beginning, it felt like I 
was looking out for everybody and then you 
realise ‘I’m making shit harder for everybody 
else, everyone’s getting these incomprehensible 
intoxicated voice notes from me every night at 
three in the morning.” Sustained concern from 
loved ones started to register until finally one 
specific message hit harder. Balfe switched on 
his computer and returned to an electronica 
project he’d been working on prior to Curran’s 
death, which was an ode to their friends and 
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family, all those he loved. It wasn’t until he 
had traditional forms of help — therapy, an 
attentive doctor, the right medication and had 
reduced the amount of dissociative alcohol he 
was drinking — that he was able to rework and 
finish the project and see it as an embodiment 
of how he felt after Curran’s death. 

He still feels guilty. “I can afford to do 
counselling. I harbour guilt because Paul wasn’t 
able to do this, my peers aren’t able to.” He 
notes that four of his peers rang a hotline for 
those dealing with suicidal ideation or the loss 
of loved ones to suicide. Their answerphone 
pleas for help never got a response. The guilt — 
like the grief — is cyclical. “All that’s happening 
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is I’m better equipped to deal with the different 
stages when I cross them,” he says, draining the 
last of the coffee. 

That first night in London, Balfe repeatedly 
pulls off the red football flag tied to the mic-stand 
and wraps it around his neck or holds it in both 
hands like a promise. The heat in the room from 
emoting bodies is unbearable; Balfe responds 
by taking his top off. The mic cord is wrapped 
around his sweating neck, veins screaming, as 
he shouts: “Don’t ask me am I next?” At the end 
of the performance, he storms out through the 
door at the back of the stage. The flowers on the 
floor are petals and broken stems, crushed by 
the pacing of their owner. 
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second Courtyard performance, Balfe 

is in bright spirits. He feels more positive 
than after the Glasgow show, just now realising 
how he struggled to bring himself back from 
the “pit of sadness and grief” after speaking 
with those men. Although similar discussions 
occurred last night, he is satisfied with that. 
“These conversations offset the guilt of releasing 
the project,” he says, spreading back into an 
armchair in the venue’s bar. “I feel like there’s a 
penance due and part of it is going out after the 
show to speak to people and respond to people’s 
body language.” That feels safer for everyone 
involved than the social media messages. 


T= FOLLOWING DAY, hours before the 


Balfe speaks near-continually of guilt over the 
project’s success. “I feel the guilt because there’s 
an element of personal benefit that I receive from 
speaking about a tragedy that happened to my best 
friend and it puts not just his laundry in the street 
but also that of my peers, of our shared circle, of 
family. Thankfully these are the same people who 
are encouraging me to do it.” 

When remixing and mastering the music and 
creating the visuals for the live performance, it 
was vital to Balfe that he balance the light and 
dark of grief and survival. The archival footage was 
intended to provide a sense of celebratory love, 
to remind the audience of friendship. He believes 
the balancing act was successful but is open to the 
worrying alternative. “I would feel very different 
about it all if I felt people were leaving with a 
heavier burden,” he says, suddenly quite solemn. 

The football flag belonged to Curran; it is 
something of a talisman for their friendship group. 
If any of them has an event of significance, they'll 
take it with them. These shows are, of course, 
such an event for them all. “It allows us to feel 
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that connection to Paul and it speaks to a sense 
of unity. It’s representative not only of what we 
lost but of what we gained in surviving.” A lifelong 
Shelbourne FC fan, Curran seemed at his most 
carefree when watching a match at their home 
grounds of Tolka Park. After his passing, Curran’s 
ashes were scattered on the grounds and club and 
supporters gathered around to help his friends and 
family. Tragically another Shelbourne fan the same 
age as Curran also died in the same way on the 
same day. Balfe has never been able to rationalise 
this strange and painful occurrence in his mind. 

Tolka Park — whose name is emblazoned on 
the jersey Balfe wears on stage for this tour — 
is currently under threat from developers who 
want to turn it into luxury flats. “In the months 
after Paul died, going to those matches was 
the only time I felt a sense of escape. Wasn’t 
haunted by my feelings. Ninety minutes of 
investing everything into other people,” he says. 
In response, he has joined a collective of political 
organisers and locals of various expertise in 
fighting to save the club. “On a personal level, I 
wouldn’t be able to see Tolka Park be bulldozed. 
You wouldn’t do it to a cemetery. I’ll be chaining 
myself to the gates and I won’t be the only one 
but hopefully it won’t get that far.” 


From the activism to his performance, 
everything is fuelled by the DIY ethics Balfe learnt 
in the hardcore scene. The approach remains the 
same: “If I can learn how to do it, I will do it.” 
More For Those I Love music has been written, 
despite suggestions that surely this is the only 
record. New songs won’t be about the loss of his 
friend, but similar themes will be explored. “I’ve 
never been sure where the sharp edges of this 
project lie,” he says, because his personal grief 
and For Those I Love are inextricably linked. 
“Grief doesn’t have an end point; it just evolves 
and changes and there’s no final chapter.” 

Besides a release show, Balfe and Curran never 
wanted to play shows with their last band Burnt 
Out. The exception would be if Jools Holland asked 
them to perform. As fate conspired, one of the few 
performances Balfe gave before this tour was Jools 
Holland. “It was a total fucking fantasy,” he smiles. 
“We'd just sit around and say, ‘We'll do this, we’ll do 
this, and we'd just live in the fantasy. Because living 
in the fantasy is as good as it gets. And it’s enough at 
the time, just as long as you have hope.” 
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That second night at the Courtyard, Balfe 
continues to smile. Each movement, the 
delivery, is different from the night before — the 
words spew organically from him. A group of 
lads in black T-shirts are on the front row. It is 
evident Balfe knows one of them. He dives down 
to hug his friend hard, both two-stepping in the 
embrace. When Balfe leaps back onto the stage, 
he grins with what appears to be relief. “I can 
feel it in this room/I can feel it in this room,” he 
screams, repeating the words again and again. 

Many people in the crowd are crying — one man 
in a band T-shirt is sobbing heavily. Balfe’s mate is 
smiling at the video in the background. I suspect 
everyone can feel the pain in the room. Drawn out 
by what we are all sharing, it crackles in the air like 
thunder threatening to break, but that pain is 
unequivocally matched by something like hope. @ 


IF YOU ARE STRUGGLING WITH SUICIDAL 
IDEATION, CALL THE SAMARITANS ON 116 123 OR 
THE NATIONAL SUICIDE PREVENTION HELPLINE UK 
ON 0800 689 5652. 
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Whatever 
happened 
tothe 
Brit 
Crew? 


In the 2010s you couldn't escape a certain friendship group of chirpy, 
cheeky British YouTubers. Dubbed the “Brit Crew”, they dominated 
mainstream culture with their vlogs, book deals and merchandise. Then 
suddenly their star faded, members stopped uploading and their 
household names were forgotten. With the help of Brit Crew members 
Jim Chapman and Marcus Butler, Rolling Stone investigates their story 
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es =—s henever 33-year-old Jim 
Chapman walks past a 
group of teenage girls, his 
fiancée jokes that he turns 
into a meerkat. “I sort of 
go up a bit straighter and 
I look around, waiting for 
someone to charge me,” 
Chapman says over Zoom from his London home, 
wearing a taupe hoodie and an abundance of 
silver rings. For most of the past decade, Chapman 
couldn’t go out without teenagers rushing at him; 
once, he got on the Tube and a girl started crying 
her eyes out, baffling her dad. “It’s so ingrained in 
me that young teenage girls are the ones that will 
scream and cry and flock, I see them and think I’m 
gonna get stopped. And then I don’t, which is kind 
of embarrassing,” he laughs. 

Jim Chapman is a model, writer and presenter, 
but most people know him best as a YouTuber. 
As a recent psychology grad, Chapman began 
uploading grooming videos in 2010, slowly building 
a following before it suddenly mushroomed. At 
its peak in 2017, Chapman’s channel boasted 
nearly 2.6 million subscribers; in 11 years, he has 
accumulated 144 million views. His most popular 
videos are pranks and challenges filmed with 
his friends, a group of nine unassuming British 
YouTubers who once dominated the platform. 

Nicknamed the “Brit Crew” by fans, Jim 
Chapman and his contemporaries Marcus Butler, 
Alfie Deyes, Louise Pentland, Tanya Burr, Caspar 
Lee, Niomi Smart and siblings Zoe and Joe Sugg 
were once the internet’s most famous friends. 
When Zoe Sugg, better known as Zoella, released 
a book in 2014, it became the fastest-selling debut 
novel of all time. When Deyes signed copies of 
his own tome at a London Waterstones months 
earlier, the street outside was flooded with 8,000 
screaming teens. For his part, Chapman once 
moved house after fans discovered his address 
and started knocking on his door. 

Combined, the Brit Crew still have more than 
42 million subscribers, but something happened 
at some point, and they no longer hold the same 
sway. Zoella topped news site Insider’s list of, “The 
16 YouTube channels that lost the most subscribers 
in 2019” after her following dropped by nearly half 
a million — she last posted to her main channel in 
June 2018. Of the rest of the Brit Crew, her brother 
Joe Sugg is still active, but Butler hasn’t posted for 
nearly four years; Burr and Lee haven’t posted for 
two. Chapman still uploads regularly, but his most 
recent three-week-old video has 26,000 views. 

Over the past year, an entire YouTube cottage 
industry has sprung up of video after video asking, 
“What happened to the Brit crew?”. The most 
popular has 97,000 views and inspired comments 
ranging from, “watching these guys die out actually 
hurts my heart” to “thank goodness I grew out of 
that phase.” But no one really knows the inside 
story of how a bunch of British teenagers became 
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international superstars before 
they seemingly fell out of favour. 
Explaining how the Crew 
became friends, Chapman reveals 
that before influencing was a career, 
vlogging was “underground” — 
those who did it naturally bonded 
over the strange new world they 
inhabited. Once that friendship was 
cemented, the crew posted on a 
schedule and promoted each other in “collabs”. 
To cash in on their popularity, in July 2015, 
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CLICKS 
(Grom left) 
Marcus Butler, 
Caspar Lee, 
Alfie Deyes, 
Tanya Burr and 
Jim Chapman 
With'OR My 
Vlog! editor 
Malcolm 
Mackenzie 
(centre) 


magazine publisher Egmont 
released a special, one-off 
publication, Oh My Vlog!. 
Designed to appeal to girls 
aged 10-15, headlines included, 
“Marcus shocker! Bees terrify 
me.” Inside, readers found 
an A2 poster of the Brit Crew 
and a detachable Top Trumps- 
style game (Deyes scored 88 for 
“Phwoarsomeness”; Chapman only scored 73). 

Former Oh My Vlog! editor Malcolm Mackenzie 
puts his finger on their appeal. “They created 
a wholesome, safe place where everything just 
seemed nice,” he says. He adds that kids loved 
them because they were normal — so normal 
that, much to his chagrin because he needed to 
fill pages, they never got papped. 

“It was incredibly difficult to do what we did 
because there were no pictures of these people. 
Celebrities go out to red carpets, everyone’s 
interested... But these are YouTubers just sat at 
home.” Still, that was the point: “YouTubers did feel 
very relatable, they did feel like people you might 
just bump into. A lot of popstars feel unattainable.” 

Sasha Buckwell-Bailey is a 20-year-old from 
Eastbourne who bumped into Zoe Sugg and 
Deyes — or “Zalfie” — in Brighton when she was 
14. “I watched YouTube every day without fail. ’d 
come home from school and I’d watch for hours,” 
she says. “I’m an only child and grew up with a 
single mum so I think I found comfort in following 
such a large group of friends having fun. It’s kind 
of like I was living vicariously through them.” 
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ALL GROWN UP 
Jim Chapman, 
now a new dad, 
still posts 
regularly on 
YouTube 
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LIVING 
OFFLINE 
Marcus Butler, 
pictured at 
home in Berlin, 
says he fell out 
of love with 
vlogging. 
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GE Waa rever HAPPENED TO THE BRIT CREW? 


Three things, then, made the Brit Crew 
famous: they were relatable, they were 
wholesome, and they were young. But with 
money, scandals, and the slow march of time, 
none of those things could last. 

At their peak, the Brit Crew were all 
represented by talent agency Gleam Futures, 
and by 2016, rumours were swirling that Zoella 
earned £50,000 a month. 

“I remember the first brand deal, hearing the 
amount of money that someone wanted to offer 
you [to promote a product], and it was, like, 
‘This is insane,” says 29-year-old Marcus Butler 
via Zoom from his Berlin home, his rescue dog 
lounging beside him. 

Butler initially found it hard to turn down 
opportunities. “You’re so young and so new 
to it, you feel so excited that you want to do 
it,” he admits. Although Chapman says he once 
refused a meat company’s invitation to dress up 
as a sausage... 

Buckwell-Bailey — an avid fan from the age 
of 12 — says she “started watching less and less 
YouTube” as she went into Year 10. “The older 
you get, the more you come to understand money 
and the way the world works. You start to realise 
that for these people, it’s now just their job.” 

Zoé Glatt, a digital anthropology researcher 
at the London School of Economics, notes: 
“The commodity being sold in their videos is 
the vlogger themself — their lifestyle, activities, 
tastes and relationships.” 

Commodifying your friendships is difficult; 
Butler “felt weird” about placing Zoella in his 
thumbnails for clicks, even though the crew joked 
about it together. And while they once enjoyed 
meeting up to shove as many marshmallows in 
their mouth as possible, they soon matured. 

“] think it started to get weird when we started to 
live our life a bit more — we weren’t all these young 
kids any more, travelling the world, always together 
all the time,” Butler 
says. Chapman, who 
was always older than 

the rest, quickly 
grew out of the 
content that 
made him 
famous. 
SI 
remember 
there was 
a video I did 
with Joe Sugg 
where he waxed 
my armpits and 
I got in a bath of 
ice and I covered 


INSIDE TRACK 
Butler and Chapman 
together in 2018. 


ys Cover yourself in 


SLIPPERY SLOPE 
When filming his infamous butter and waxing video with Joe Sugg, Chapman felt that he was getting too old to be 
creating that sort of content. 


myself in some condiment. I was 25, maybe, 
something like that. And I remember thinking, 
‘This is the last time I’m doing this,” he says. 
The video in question, JOE SUGG WAXED 

MY ARMPITS! #DAREJIM, is Chapman’s most 
popular, with 4.1 million views (the condiment 
in question was butter). 

“I had to stop because I couldn’t keep doing 
that for my own sort of dignity and mental 
health, I suppose,” Chapman confides, explaining 
that he decided to transition into the calmer vlogs 
he films today. “I was really stressing, thinking 
about sacrificing all the traffic I was getting, but 
I knew there would be a point where young kids 
would be, like, ‘Dude, you’re too old. Why are 


“Thinking about 
how muchI 
shared of my life 
online makes me 
feel very funny. 
Iremember 
waking up and 
being, like, ‘What 
am I going to do 
today for the 
video?” 

— Butler 


you still waxing your armpits on the internet?’” 

Butler began his YouTube career posting 
basketball compilations and reuploading Radio 
1 Live Lounge clips. When viewers asked who he 
was, the sixth former started vlogging in 2010. 
Butler opted out of university — of the nine Brit 
Crew, three graduated before starting YouTube, 
while the rest didn’t pursue higher education. 
But the last video Butler shared with his 3.9 
million subscribers was uploaded in March 2018; 
today, he calls himself a “retired YouTuber”. 

“Thinking about how much I shared of my life 
online makes me feel very, very funny,” Butler 
says. At the height of his career, he would post 
10-15 videos a week across his main, vlogging, 
and gaming channels. “The really dangerous 
thing with that is, you get to a point where you 
start living your life for the vlog. 

“TI remember waking up in the morning and 
being, like, ‘What am I going to do today for 
the video?’ My whole life became dedicated 
to trying to make something worth watching.” 
When Butler greets me on Zoom, | initially fear 
he’s annoyed — then I realise I’m contrasting the 
cheery way he started videos (“Hellllloooo!”) 
with his normal tone. He is more than happy to 
chat, saying he has been “waiting for a while” for 
someone to “pick up on” this story. 

Butler says he made “an overnight decision” 
to stop vlogging daily. “I knew from a financial 
[viewpoint] it was probably a stupid decision, 
but I felt like I had completely fallen out of love... 
It had purely turned into: ‘This is earning money, 
I’m just going to forcefully carry on.” 

Although today there are entire BBC News 
reports about “YouTuber burnout”, back then, 
viewers were unsympathetic. In 2014, Zoella posted 
a video entitled “Sometimes It All Gets A Bit Too 
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HOT PROPERTY 
(Left to right) Chapman, Zoe Sugg, Deyes and Butler attend the This is Us premiere in 2016. 


Much” and faced backlash despite her candid tears. 
“It’s very hard for people to look at someone who 
is successful and feel sorry for them,” Butler says. 

Hate forums sprang up that scrutinised the 
Brit Crew, and Butler found it hard to resist 
reading. “It was the most toxic cycle ever, 
because you're not reading it thinking it’s funny, 
you're thinking, ‘Ah, that hurts.” 

Chapman still deals with eye-watering hate: 
recently, someone DM’d him wishing his baby 
daughter would be thrown at a wall. Anti- 
fans also spread rumours about the crew’s 
relationships. Zoe and Alfie are still going strong 
and have just had a baby together. Chapman 
dated and married Burr, while Butler dated 
Smart — but both couples have since split. 

“Going through a break-up is obviously shit 
anyway... And then if you’re sharing that with 
people, it’s just amplified multiple times,” Butler 
shares. Chapman says initially keeping his split 
secret led to false accusations about cheating. Yet 
while the haters were often unreasonable and 
extreme, sometimes complaints were justified. 

By today’s standards, the Brit Crew scandals 
are tame. Butler remembers a mum once stopped 
him in the street to tell him off for swearing online 
— hardly on a par with corpse clips a la Logan 
Paul. Yet Zoella’s authenticity was eroded in 2014 
when it emerged that her novel was ghost-written; 
in 2017, she was blasted for selling an overpriced 
tatty advent calendar. In 2018, Deyes clarified, “I 
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am nota Tory” after he filmed a video about living 
on £1 for a day. But one scandal was more serious: 
The Fyre Festival of YouTube, HelloWorld. 
HelloWorld was supposed to revolutionise 
meet-and-greets — kids were told they would 
film videos and play games with their favourite 
YouTubers instead of queuing for hours. But 
parents who paid a week’s wages for tickets 
were fuming when there was nothing to do 
inside the Birmingham Genting Arena, and 
mismanagement did indeed lead to long queues. 


— Chapman 


“There was a lot of shit that happened on that 
day that should never have happened,” Butler 
remembers. The Brit Crew formed a company — 
Crew Live Limited — to launch the event, but Butler 
says he didn’t make any money. Chapman argues 
that too many cooks spoiled the broth. 

“We rushed it,” he admits. “I think we were all 
a bit, like, ‘We can do it better because we know 
what’s up.’ In actual fact, we might have bitten 
off more than we could chew.” Chapman adds 
that while he was “all in”, some of the others 
“were a bit like, ‘Eh?’” because they had other 
projects to fall back on. 

HelloWorld marked the beginning of the end 
for the Brit Crew, and by 2017, YouTube was 
fundamentally different; wholesomeness and 
One Direction-adjacent Anglophilia had been 
swapped for gamers shouting slurs. While the 
Brit Crew thrived as adults acting like kids, 
kids began to act like adults — nine-year-old 
Instagram rapper Lil Tay embodied a new 
influencer era that valued flex culture and “tea”. 
As a digital culture reporter, I began to notice a 
greater cynicism in the creator space, both from 
the audience and stars. Chapman and Butler 
both say they didn’t start their YouTube vlogs for 
money; they had no idea there was money to be 
made. Such a claim would be outlandish today. 

Although Chapman and Butler are now zen 
about their decreased audience figures, both admit 
they spent a while chasing the dragon, creating 
content that no longer resonated. Then, both 
diversified their incomes by working in fashion. 
Today, Chapman is writing screenplays, while 
Butler has a passion for cryptocurrency. Many of 
the Brit Crew have founded companies, be they for 
student accommodation (Lee) or skincare (Smart). 

And all of them can still be found on the less- 
invasive Instagram, while some have rebranded on 
YouTube for an adult audience. Joe Sugg has more 
than seven million subscribers, with another 5 
million following his vlogs and gaming channel. But 
he recently reappeared on his channel ThatcherJoe 
after it being “in serious hibernation” for around 
a year to discuss his future plans for it. Zalfie post 
intermittently on their second, smaller channels 
(in March, Sugg broke the three-million-view mark 
for the first time in four years when she announced 
her pregnancy). But today it’s rare to see the whole 
group together. Chapman was recently reluctant 
to post a picture of him, Deyes, and their baby 
daughters because “you don’t want your mates to 
think that you’re just using them for traffic.” 

Chapman continues to vlog simply because he 
enjoys it: “I’ve got an audience of people who seem 
to really care, but I don’t fool myself into thinking 
that they’d be devastated if I died tomorrow.” Butler 
expresses remorse for not making a final video for 
his viewers explaining why he left. “That’s probably 
something I messed up,” he says, “But I’m not even 
in a position where I feel comfortable making a 
YouTube video now.” @ 
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Andrew Garfield opens up about learning to sing for his starring role as Rent composer Jonathan 
Larson in tick, tick... BOOM!, Lin-Manuel Miranda’s musical biopic about Larson’s struggle to 
follow his artistic dreams before facing down his mortality in 90s New York City 
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NDREW GARFIELD is a very physical actor — 
from the twitchy angst of his breakthrough 
role in Never Let Me Go to the heroic 
athleticism of Spider-Man to the swishing 
trans seductress he played in the music 
video for Arcade Fire’s ‘We Exist’. That’s an 
enviable range for any artist. Then there are 
his theatrical credentials. His star turn as 
Prior Walter in Angels in America — nothing 
short of a marathon at almost eight hours 
long — was phenomenally successful, packing 
in audiences and scooping up awards. 

Garfield is talking to Rolling Stone while 
on a break from shooting the TV adaptation 
of writer Jon Krakauer’s Mormon murder 
mystery, Under the Banner of Heaven, 
in Calgary. Slouched comfortably in his 
apartment, he exudes the laid-back, guy- 
next-door appeal he’s known for. 

“Where do you go after Angels in America? 
Where do you go after climbing theatrical 
Mount Everest?” he asks, metaphorically. 

To Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright 
Lin-Manuel Miranda (creator of Hamilton) 
the answer was clear. Having seen Garfield 
in Angels, he was convinced he’d found 
the actor he wanted to play composer and 
playwright Jonathan Larson in his directorial 
debut, a cinematic adaptation of Larson’s 
autobiographical musical, tick, tick... BOOM!. 

Best known for his international smash 
hit, Rent, Larson was blessed — and cursed 
— with a life that had enough tragedy and 
glory to border on the mythic. After years 
of composing with only minimal success, 
Larson wrote Rent in a blaze of passion in 
1993. An excoriating attack on the American 
government’s response to the Aids crisis, 
it was also a cry for freedom of sexual 
orientation and gender expression. It 
quickly gained momentum, and in 1996 was 
mounted as a Broadway production, but 
tragically, Larson died from an undiagnosed 
heart problem the night before it opened. 
Rent went on to be rapturously received by 
audiences and earned him a posthumous 
Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 


ANDREW GARFIELD 


tick, tick... BOOM! — written just before 
Rent — touches on many of the issues 
tackled in Larson’s later musical, but is 
told from a more personal perspective. 
Crackling with raw emotional intensity, it is 
underpinned by an unflinching belief in the 
human spirit. Little wonder then that when 
Miranda approached Garfield about playing 
Larson, he was immediately interested. 
There was only one problem: it was a 
musical. Garfield’s experience in that area 
was limited, to say the least. 

“T was in Bugsy Malone when I was, like, 
13 or 14,” he laughs. “For whatever reason, 
they cast me as Fat Sam. I had to put a 
pillow under my shirt. I didn’t have to sing; 
I was just comic relief. So, when Lin offered 
this to me, it was a physical challenge. It 
was like someone giving me a scalpel and 
medical tools and saying, ‘You’re going to 
perform open heart surgery — you have a 
year and a half to figure it out? 

“Tt was a skill that I just did not have 
in any way, shape or form,” he confesses. 


WAITING GAME 
Larson worked 
weekends in a 
diner to make 

ends meet. 


But that was part of the appeal. “There 
was something so exciting about having 
explored acting for 20 years, and then 
being given the opportunity to be really 
scared again, really pushed. To not know 
if I could do it. There’s something really 
enlivening and inspiring about that.” 

And it shows. Garfield’s performance 
is nothing short of a tour de force. It’s 
impossible to imagine anyone else in the 
role, he inhabits it so completely. His 
enjoyment of Larson’s material is palpable, 
and when he belts out the number ‘Boho 
Days’ in his strong, clear voice, it’s hard to 
fight the urge to get up and start dancing in 
the cinema. 

The song’s impact was no coincidence. 
“There are two songs in the film that were 
particularly important to get live versions 
of, so that they felt improvised and in the 
moment,” says Garfield. “One of them was 
‘Boho Days’, which is all sung live, and the 
other was ‘Why’, which is the solo at the 
piano in Central Park. On the second take 


66 There was something so exciting about having 
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broader appeal. It nails its sense of place 
and time, delivering a pleasing shot of 
90s nostalgia that recalls the bohemian 
normcore of Friends and the self-reflexive 
musical episode of Buffy, without ever just 
playing it for retro thrills. 

What also stands out about tick, tick... 
BOOM! is the sense of urgency throughout, 
a high-octane energy that hurtles its 
audience from the opening scene through 
to its conclusion. 

“That’s Jon’s spirit coming through,” 
says Garfield. “He was always turned up to 
11; there was no other setting for him. He 
was genuinely haunted by this ticking, by 
the impending early death he was going to 
experience. I believe that’s what the ticking 
was — this unconscious knowledge he didn’t 
have much time to write Rent, to write this 
seminal piece of work that was going to 
touch millions of people and create ripples 
across the world and wake up a generation. 

“Then there was the Aids epidemic that 
was happening all around him. People in 
his community were getting sick and dying 
at a very young age — that again ramped up 
his urgency, his energy.” 


TUNE IN 
Jonathan 
composing. 


GET VOCAL 
tick, tick... 
BOOM! saw 
Garfield learn 
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of ‘Why’, Lin came out from behind the 
monitor, saying, ‘We can all go home — we 
have it!’ It was such a special moment for 
me after a year and a half of preparation, 
of really digging into the role and working 
with my singing coach, and all the other 
cast members encouraging me. It was a 
real village effort to get me to that place 
where I felt confident enough to go chuck it 
all at the wall.” 

It’s not just his voice that impresses. 
Garfield’s nuanced performance is heartfelt 
and never tips over into mawkishness. 
There’s a natural quality to his delivery 
and body language that’s an effective 
counterpoint to the heightened world of 
the musical. “It’s a rare thing for me,” says 
Garfield, “to be in something and still to 
be emotionally moved by it. That doesn’t 
often happen with things I watch myself in. 
This one’s an exception, for lots of reasons. 
It’s such an extraordinary story, and the 
character is so important to me.” 

If director Lin-Manuel Miranda was 
taking a chance on vocally untrained 
Garfield, Garfield was in turn gambling on 
first-time film director Miranda. 


“There was definitely a risk,” he says, 
“but Lin has this very beguiling quality that 
if it’s a dream, it’s possible. This was a big 
dream for him, to be a filmmaker — and 
to honour Jon Larson. These two things 
became a kind of holy double act for him.” 

The risk paid off — bursting with 
sincerity, the film balances the intimacy 
of a theatrical performance with a visually 
stunning cinematic experience that 
never feels like a stilted stage-to-screen 
adaptation. You don’t need to be a fan of 
musicals to enjoy the film — it has a far 


to sing. The timing of the film’s shoot — right at 


the start of the global COVID-19 pandemic 
also had an impact, ratcheting the mood on 
set up to fever pitch. “We managed to get a 
couple of weeks in, then it shut down and 
we all dispersed,” explains Garfield. “Some 
of us stayed in New York, thinking it would 
just be a couple of weeks. Then all the 
events of those five months occurred, with 
all the loss, the sorrow, the re-jigging of our 
psyches and priorities. People lost loved 
ones. People died. 

“Then we were back on set in autumn 
in New York City, just after people had 
taken to the streets for the Black Lives 
Matter protest in the wake of George 
Floyd. Suddenly, everyone was having 
to wear masks and PPE up and not be 
in contact with each other — apart from 
those moments when the cameras were 
rolling. Then the actors got to take off all 
the fucking stuff that kept us from touching 
each other, and we got this magical period 
each day between ‘Action!’ and ‘Cut!’ when 
we were able to honour each other, honour 
ourselves, honour the last five months, 
honour the dead, honour the living — and 
honour Jonathan.” 

Reflecting the era when tick, tick, BOOM! 
was written, tumultuous times have helped 
shape a film that’s an uplifting, emotional 
rollercoaster ride as well as a stand-out 
tribute to the spirit of Jonathan Larson. @ 


TICK, TICK... BOOM! IS ON NETFLIX. 
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ROSALIA’S 


DIDN’T LISTEN to flamenco until I was 

13,” Rosalia says. “When I listened to 

it, it was a turning point for me.” We’re 
at the Four Seasons Hotel in Mexico City, and 
she’s explaining the musical roots that have 
made her one of the most intriguing artists in 
pop today. After several encounters in 2020, 
today we are going to finish a conversation 
that began during the global pandemic. The 
Spanish artist has her hair up and is wearing 
a T-shirt that doubles as a mini-dress, plus 
knee-high Rick Owens boots that suggest a 
character out of a Mad Max movie. 

For an artist at her level, Rosalia, 29, is 
overwhelmingly warm and familiar. We 
head to Sony Music Studios in the industrial 
uptown area, where the legendary Mexican 
artist José Alfredo Jiménez recorded some of 
his greatest songs decades ago. We plan to 
listen to her conceptual album MOTOMAMI 
for the first time there. It’s a project that has 
taken her more than three years to develop, 
but once it’s out in 2022, it will represent 
the creative path that’s led to her artistic 
emancipation. 

Growing up outside Barcelona, Rosalia 
— who was born Rosalia Vila Tobella in 
nearby Sant Cugat del Vallés — felt far from 
flamenco, though her grandmother used to 
take her to dance lessons while her mother 
was working. It wasn’t until her teenage 
years that she connected to the genre 
through artists such as Camaron de la Isla. 


“I wanted to focus 
my energy on 
giving this album 
asense of risk 
and excitement” 


“Ever since I was little, I was able to dance, 
to sing — I don’t remember a single moment 
in my childhood without that,” she says. “I 
was singing around the house since I was 10, 
without any technique. I didn’t know what 
I was singing.” By age 16, she had become 
obsessed with flamenco, and she started 
taking professional lessons. “I didn’t know 
I was going to be able to lend my voice to 
flamenco,” she adds. “There are a lot of 
voices in flamenco; Valderrama is not the 
same as Camaron.” 

In 2017, she recorded Los Angeles 
alongside producer and guitarist Ratil 


Refree. It’s a conceptual flamenco album 
that pays homage to grief and death, 
showcasing the power of her voice and the 
scope of her ability as a soprano through 
shattering melodies on songs such as ‘De 
Plata’ and ‘Aunque Sea De Noche’. That 
same year, while recording her second 
studio album, El Mal Querer, she was 
nominated as Best New Artist at the Latin 
Grammy Awards. That album catapulted her 
into new levels of mainstream recognition 
in the Spanish-language music market and 
beyond, and won her the admiration of 


critics — thanks also in part to a dozen videos 
made by CANADA, which served as a striking 
aesthetic statement for her work. 

Since then, she has focused on 
collaborating with other artists, making back- 
to-back hits, including ‘Antes de Morirme’ 
with C. Tangana, ‘TKN’ with Travis Scott, 
‘Con Altura’ with El Guincho (aka Pablo Diaz- 
Reixa) and J Balvin, and ‘Yo x Ti, Tu x Mi’ 
with Ozuna. 

“To build yourself as a musician, you 
need to listen to a lot of music,” she says, 
while setting up the audio in the Vicente 
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Fernandez studio because she doesn’t want 
anybody else to hear. I’m the first one to 
listen to this music outside her inner circle, 
she adds. A cable goes straight from her 
laptop to the 72-channel mixing console. She 
offers me a glass of Mexican wine, and the 
first track that we hear is ‘Saoco’. 

MOTOMAMI is a masterpiece full of 
dissonance, synthesisers and saturated 
organs. It’s an innovative, avant-garde work 
that captures Rosalia’s roots and technical 
capabilities, leaving you with more questions 
than answers once you finish listening. 


She challenges commercial music as 
we know it. Catchy choruses or uniform 
beats? No. She takes apart the traditional 
structure of Spanish-language pop music, 
making the roots a melodic, not a rhythmic, 
accompaniment. Her drum triggers recall 
Trent Reznor’s as she takes experimentation 
to new heights. 

MOTOMAMTI’s degree of lyrical, rhythmic, 
and sonic experimentation can be likened 
to experimental works like the Beastie 
Boys’ Ill Communication or Moby’s Play — 
albums that came from deconstructing and 


questioning. She can be sweet, warm, and 
innovative like Lorde on Pure Heroine, or 
rude and raw like Nine Inch Nails on The 
Downward Spiral. Across the album, Rosalia 
over-saturates and plays with her voice, 
pushing it to the limit without hesitation, 
deconstructing it to create samples and 
sounds that intertwine with the rhythm — if 
that’s what you can call the syncopated, out- 
of-time percussion that fires out according 
to the progression of each song. She 
rethinks structure entirely. The music is 
disharmonious and asymmetric, yet this is 
one of the album’s most exciting qualities. 

Genre is a thing of the past; there’s room 
for everything here. Every element has been 
sewn together to form a skeleton of what 
modern music should be: art and flavour, 
Jamaican dembow, Colombian champeta, 
flamenco, Latin American bachata, hip-hop, 
piano melodies. 

When we finish listening to her album, 
Rosalia breaks down crying. She’s clearly 
exposed the most honest product of her 
vulnerability. After three years of exploring, 
she feels as though she has completed 
the most important album in her career. 
Listening to it song-by-song recalls every 
discussion and session with her team. For 
the first time as a beholder, it seems, she 
understands the greatness of her work: it’s 
a full portrait of herself. 

In the past few years, she’s beaten a 
remarkable path for herself in a ruthless 
industry. Questions still linger. Can we 
stop thinking of music in terms of formats 
and outdated genres? Should commercial 
Spanish music continue to fit into a single 
mould? In conversation, she seems to 
have, at least, some answers. Meanwhile, 
MOTOMAMI feels like a freight train from 
the future, hurtling right at us at full speed 
with no brakes. Rosalia is the power source 
behind it all. 


What conclusions did you draw from 
making Los Angeles and El Mal Querer? 
What did you gather from all that? 

I actually don’t feel like I’ve changed that 
much since then. I’m having fun while 
making music differently. I approach it 
through different rules. When I was making 
Los Angeles, I was researching flamenco; it 
was more of a classic thing, so I wanted to 
pay homage to it from a personal place. But 
in the end, that was it, right? And El Mal 
Querer was something that made sense at 
the time. But repeating something from that, 
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no matter how small, wouldn’t make much 
sense to me. I don’t really like to look back, 
if that makes sense. 

But it’s also what led you here. 

100 per cent. That’s why I’m so grateful for 
everything these projects have given me, 
but I try to put it aside when I’m focusing 
on what’s next. I think they allowed me 
to understand how to make a record. 
Los Angeles, for example, allowed me to 
understand how to use my voice in a certain 
way, how to record vocals — I learned a lot 
from Refree while making that album. Then, 
with [Spanish musician and Latin Grammy- 
winner] Pablo [Diaz-Reixa], I learned a lot 
about songwriting, and while El Mar Querer 
has a traditional flamenco part, there’s also 
a lot of composition. I’ve learned a lot at 
his side. Now, everything on this record 
was made from scratch. It’s far from being 
expressly traditional. There’s also a sense of 
humour, there’s irony. It’s different. I wanted 
to use different codes, I wanted to find 
another way of making a record this time. 
The last time we spoke, you told me the 
record was almost ready. Why did this 
record take so long to come out? 

It’s just something that I feel when it’s 
actually ready and finished. Maybe I told 
you that because I wanted to believe it was 
finished, but I know it’s finished once I listen 
to it and can separate myself from it. At that 
moment, months ago, I had to constantly go 
back to fix this, fix that, re-record vocals. 
I’ve recorded a thousand vocals — some are 
the first take, but most aren’t. 

Besides the internal pressure to satisfy 
your own challenges, did you ever feel 
any external pressure from your team, 
the label, or even your audience? 

Look, I felt a little of this “freaking out” energy 
around me, in general — a bit of this feeling as 
though I wasn’t moving at the right pace. But I 
was going at my own pace, the one I needed to 
be able to do this. Over the past three years, I’ve 
wanted to focus my energy on giving this album 
a sense of risk and excitement overall. The 
industry, sure, it might seem like everything is 
straitjacketed, because there’s money involved. 
Sometimes products aren’t fresh, or don’t flow 
the way they’re supposed to. I’ve tried to forget 
about the whole context, about the business. 
You can say whatever you want about the 
record, but it has risk and emotion — at least I 
think so and I hope so. 

It’s also a brave record. 

That’s one of the best adjectives you can get. 
I appreciate it a lot, because I do feel like I’ve 
taken risks. I really think so. 

This album has an extra element, which 
is the pandemic. Did that help you or was 
it an interruption? 


There’s a kind ofisolation present on this project. 
When you talk about isolation, were you 
literally alone? 

I spent a lot of time alone, yes. There was a 
lot of time when I struggled and felt on the 
edge of an abyss. At a creative level, it felt 
like an abyss. On other records, I always had 
company, even when I was the one pushing 
things forward because I had a clear picture. 
In this case, more than ever, I felt the weight 
and the responsibility of the entire project. 
Even if I felt that way before, it was different 
here. I’ve worked with various producers; 
I’ve collaborated with various people. I’ve 
enjoyed it, but I had to fight for it. 

With previous albums, I didn’t have that 
feeling. Everything flowed like water, easy. 
I’ve been truly alone at times. But I’ve also 
had company, and I have to say that I’m 
really grateful to all the collaborators. That’s 
why I don’t see isolation or the time I spent 
alone as a negative thing. It made me really 
push myself as a writer and as a producer. 
All conceptual albums have clear 
objectives from the beginning. What were 
your specific goals for this album? 

I really liked it when you said it is a 
statement of principle, because I think it 
is. Conceptually, lyrically, too. I think it’s 
the most personal and confessional album 
that I’ve made so far. I’ve always considered 
myself a storyteller. MOTOMAMI is the 


“There was alot 
of time when 
Istruggled. Ata 
creative level it 
felt like an abyss” 


most personal story I’ve told. In my head, 
MOTOMAMI makes sense as a concept, as a 
feminine figure building herself. So, that’s 
how it goes: It’s almost like a self-portrait, 
when an artist makes a self-portrait in the 
context of the modern world. 

How does feminism continue to impact 
your work today? 

For me, it has been very important. For 
example, collaborating with Tokischa, Rita 
Indiana, Caroline Shaw — these are the 
women who are part of this project. The 
album title is a feminine name, even though 
“moto” is one thing and “mami” another. 
For me, there’s a duality, just like in its 


sound. The record is structured in binaries, 
two types of contrasting energy. So, when 
you talk to me about feminism, I think that’s 
implicit in the intention — it’s very radical 
and it’s very much present in some songs, 
and maybe not so much in some others, 
because in the end, it’s all the emotional 
journey of the ups and downs an artist can 
take. There’s a lot of my day-to-day life — 
that’s why this vindication of women and 
femininity are implicit. 

Male artists in many genres have found 
success perpetuating macho and 
misogynist tropes. What do you think 
about that? 

I’d be very happy, perhaps, if this record 
provides a counterbalance to what you’re 
talking about. I haven’t always found female 
figures who write in a rawer way, particularly 
in music or Spanish folk music. It’s easier to 
find those figures in English music rather 
than Spanish music. On this album, some 
songs are a response to some of the ideas 
you’re talking about, viewed from another 
perspective. 

Is that something you do consciously? 
There’s always an aspect of creativity that’s 
irrational. It’s there, happening. And there’s 
another piece of it that has to do with 
making the decision to go that way. They’re 
both there. But I also believe it’s not only a 
reggaeton issue. It’s a reflection of society. 
If this is happening in music, it’s because 
there’s something happening at a social 
level, in the real world. 

That keeps it alive. 

Exactly. So, we better ask ourselves what is 
going on and what we still have to do in that 
regard. 

Do you take it seriously when artists you 
consider colleagues engage with these 
tropes? 

I don’t take it too seriously, because there 
are times in which I think a sense of humour 
also plays a part in all this. Music can also be 
fiction, and it doesn’t need to be politically 
correct. So, I view it from there. I don’t judge 
an artist or a friend of mine if they don’t talk 
in a way that makes me feel comfortable. 
I approach them and I say something, but I 
don’t judge their work because I follow the 
principle that music can be fiction, just like 
a movie. And no one judges a movie when it 
brings not-so-pretty realities to the table. 
What conclusions have you drawn from all 
the collaborations you’ve done throughout 
these years? There are some songs that 
you’ve released on their own that don’t fit 
into a concept album like this. 

I feel like a kid in a playground. There are a 
lot of options, and I’m having fun, because 
it actually has been pure fun. Since El Mal 
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Querer, I’ve been able to go to the studio 
with some artists that I admire and enjoy 
having around. So it’s not that premeditated, 
you know? I’ve learned a lot from working 
with other musicians, other producers, 
other artists, which I wasn’t able to do when 
I was studying in Barcelona. 

It is not as strategic as one would think. 
No, not at all. It’s like, “OK, we’re in the studio, 
this feels all right. It resonates, I’m going to 
share it.” Although, I prefer to think of it in 
projects. I truly believe that’s when I enjoy 
and push myself the most, if that makes sense. 
When I think of an album as a project, I really 
enjoy making albums more than singles. But it 
also makes sense to do some collaborations. 
What were the conceptual references for 
this record? 

I’ve been listening to a lot to Héctor Lavoe, Nina 
Simone, Patti Smith, Bach, dembow, classic 
bachata, and as I mentioned before, a lot of 
reggaeton. Vivienne Westwood amazes me, 
inspires me, Michéle Lamy inspires me, [Pedro] 


“This albu has 
many different 
influences; it’s like 
a broad palette of 
colours” 


Almodovar continues to inspire me. I’ve been 
watching [Andrei] Tarkovsky’s movies. 

Do those references change over time for 
you? 

Yeah. I’ve been watching a lot of artists’ 
documentaries because there’s an 
autobiographical part on this album, a lot of 
references to my daily life. But there’s also a 
reflection of the artist or the artist figure, and 
how it relates to the exterior world, to the 
audience as well, to the world she’s exposed to. 
So, there’s a lot of that. I was also curious 
about not only how I was feeling, but 
how others felt. Watching Nina Simone’s 
documentary shaped me. Reading a book 
about Chavela [Vargas’] life and listening 
to her catalogue has shaped me. It’s all in 
there. I owe a lot to these role models. 
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How — and in what ways — has reggaeton 
influenced your career? 
Ivy [Queen], for example, was a great 
reference for me, mostly because of the 
way she carries herself. To introduce 
yourself that way is very powerful. She’s an 
irreverent artist in the way she does things 
and how she’s done things. Reggaeton has 
always been a part of my life since I was 11, 
and I heard it for the first time at a local fair, 
dancing to Don Omar with my cousins. It’s 
been very organic, just as with flamenco. 
When I was studying, I would listen to 
Arcangel or Daddy Yankee on my way there. 
It’s part of my experiences, of the music I’ve 
always listened to, so it’s like an approach 
that comes to me naturally. 
Your music ranges over all kinds of 


musical and emotional tones. Songs like 
‘De Plata’ and ‘Linda’, for instance, are 
worlds apart. How do those fit together 
for you? 

I remember buying a mixtape with reggaeton 
songs when I was 13, and I danced to it at 
home because I enjoyed it. I’ve always had 
a passion and love for the music that comes 
from the Caribbean. I’ve always loved it. So 
‘Linda’, for me, it’s joy. ‘De Plata’ is grief. 
It’s almost polarised. It could even give the 
feeling of what you just mentioned, but in 
reality, everything is the same. In life, there’s 
grief and celebration in the same way. So, 
to me, it’s all the same, even though they’re 
different energies, different codes. 

It’s the depiction of emotion, after all. 
Yes, and also of energy. If the energy is 
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present — each listener will decide if it’s there 
or not — but if it’s there, the approach, the 
theme, or the intention used won’t matter. 
‘De Plata’ is such a strong song that you 
can imagine it could have been written 
by Ennio Morricone. 

That’s also traditional flamenco. 

Songs like that make you forget that 

it’s flamenco. They’re just songs with 
beautiful melodies. Speaking of which, 

do you think that, nowadays, Los Angeles 
would have landed differently? 

I don’t know, only God knows. I have no idea. 
But if I had the chance right now to make 
my next album like Los Angeles, I would do 
it, 100 per cent. But that album made sense 
in that context; it was unrepeatable, this 
moment I was in, focusing on understanding 
flamenco and meeting Refree. When those 
things happen, it’s because they’re meant 
to be. 

It’s different when you have nothing to 
lose. Right now, I’m working with my family; 
my team has expanded a lot over these past 
few years. Making music without any kind of 
responsibility is not the same when you have 
a big team with you. 

At the beginning of this album, I was, like, 
“T can’t hear clearly, I can’t think straight, I 
can’t see or feel clearly.” There was this huge 
abyss with everything that was going on that 
it took me a while to find the pieces of this 
puzzle. But if this confusing context has 
been of any use, it helped me assert myself 
and define the path, no matter if it’s through 
other influences and other approaches that 
I also enjoy. 

I’ve always listened to Lil’ Kim, I’ve always 
listened to Tupac. It’s not that different for 
me to make a song where I’m rapping. It’s 
using my voice in various ways, because my 
voice is an instrument — it’s absurd to use 
it in one way only. This album has many 
different influences after all; it’s like a broad 
palette of possibilities, of colours, and there 
are brushstrokes here, brushstrokes there. 
And it makes sense that way because that’s 
what makes it a journey. 

And that’s how life goes. 

Yes, you go up and you go down. There are 
times in which you have to kind of reconcile 
the genres between them. Sometimes we talk 
about good or bad art, good or bad music 
— I don’t think of it that way. Many genres 
inspired this album, and I celebrate that. In 
the end, I want my career to be like a love 
letter to all the music I love, and this album 
is part of that. 

I know it’s not a banner of flamenco, 
because that wasn’t your intention either. 
It’s just, holding a banner — that’s heavy, right? 
Sure, but did you feel the pressure of 
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thinking, ‘I’m a Spanish artist, and I’m 
making Spanish folklore?’ 

No, and when you talk about waving a 
banner, that’s not the case, either. They’re 
too heavy. I think that would limit me 
creatively, and whatever feels taboo or 
limiting inhibits you creatively. That goes 
against the process. I’m not interested in 
that. I know my goal is to gain more freedom 
as an artist, and carrying a banner would be 
the complete opposite. 

How did you balance the ambitions 
around this album? Because you have 
personal ambitions, you have artistic 
ambitions, your team has other ambitions 
that they must tell you about, your label 


“I don't make 
music just for 
myself. It’s for 
everyone else, 
it’s for sharing” 


has ambitions, and at the end of the day, 
there can be a great ambition... 

Well, there are two songs. In ‘Delirio de 
Grandeza’, I sing, “La ambicion, delirio 
de grandeza.” (“Ambition, delusions of 
grandeur.”) [Justo] Betancur said that, and 
I thought it was a great idea to write a song 
about that, about fame, because I do want 
everything that surrounds me to impact 
my music, my sound. And then, let it be 
whatever God wants. 

I didn’t begin my career by making hits. 
If I have any, it’s thanks to the people who 
have shown their support. I think I’ll try 
to continue working like this, working on 
projects, making music I believe in. If I 
happen to have a big song: cool! I’ll throw 
a party, I’ll have an absolute blast, I’ll be 
thrilled, I’ll celebrate and feel thankful for it. 
From a lyrical perspective, what themes 
did you want to approach on this album? 
How important is love and heartbreak? 
Transformation, sexuality, heartbreak, 
celebration, spirituality. Everyday things, 
too, and self-respect. All of those things are 
included; they’re understood and shared at 
the same level. So, heartbreak can be a place 
where you start to write from, but it’s just 
one more thing. 

I don’t want to get stuck there unless 
I’m going to make an album solely on 
heartbreak. El Mal Querer has some of 


that, but I don’t think a whole album about 
heartbreak is that interesting. I like to think 
of myself as a storyteller, I can talk about 
many different things, and that’s more 
challenging for me. It’s far more interesting 
to see someone tell stories from different 
places. Heartbreak is just another thing; it’s 
not better, it’s not worse. 

What do you think about the degree of 
uniformity that Spanish music can have 
today? And I mean in commercial music, 
because Latin America is clearly full of 
diversity. How have you tried to escape 
from that? Is there some rebellion there? 
[Laughs.] I understand. I make music I like 
to listen to, if that makes any sense. I enjoy 
listening to Oneohtrix Point Never, Arca, 
Frank Ocean. I like, as another example, 
Wisin & Yandel. I try to find a way for many 
things to coexist, to reconcile them once 
again, to reconcile the energies I enjoy. 
I don’t like it when something sounds too 
preconceived, something that I’ve heard a 
million times. It’s not challenging. I like it 
if something happens in the lyrics, even 
if the music might be familiar, or maybe 
everything feels familiar, but you’ve never 
heard a melody or production a certain way. 

Popcaan’s album, for example, is very pop. 
But his melodies, his phrasing, everything 
feels super fresh and that’s very special. 
Maybe that’s the key, that making “true” 
things is what makes pop. I mean, the 
Rolling Stones making rock’n’roll 60 
years ago was pop. 

Yes, exactly. After all, pop’s best quality is 
that it’s accessible, it’s inclusive. Kanye has 
something that resonates with people. 

My studio approach is experimentation, 
always. How can I make a bachata without 
a guitar? How can I make this vocal sound 
more saturated than ever? How can I make 
this vocal sound really fragile and close to 
your ear? You have to really compress it and 
watch out for all those details, so all those 
genres can coexist in a song. 

That’s what | interpret from experimentation. 
It comes out naturally. But, at the same time, 
making inclusive or accessible music is also an 
objective of mine, because I don’t make music 
just for myself. I don’t make music just to be 
happy, I don’t make music just because it 
completes me. I don’t make music just because 
I know that I was born to learn how to write 
songs. It’s for everyone else, it’s for sharing. It 
would be too selfish of me to make music that 
only satisfies me. Then I think, how can I make 
it so that it’s faithful to my creative process and 
also resonates with people? It has to resonate, 
and sometimes it’s not easy. You never know if 
it’s going to happen or not. But I think it’s OK if 
at least the intention is there. @ 
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MARILYN MANSON 


IT STARTED 
AS A VOCAL 


BOOTH 


A DECADE OR SO before Marilyn Manson 
rented the apartment above a West 
Hollywood liquor store circa 2010, a 
former tenant — a label and recording 
studio specialising in electronic music 
— had built the cramped glass enclosure 
in the corner of a room with the goal of 
making uptempo, life-affirming house 
music. The only adornment was some 
foam for soundproofing on the walls. 

Manson, whose real name is Brian 
Warner, soon converted the booth into 
what several people who dated and worked 
with him now describe as a solitary- 
confinement cell used to psychologically 
torture women. They say Warner frequently 
banished his girlfriends there, keeping them 
inside for hours on end to punish them 
for the tiniest perceived transgressions. 
He called it the “Bad Girls’ Room”. 

Ashley Walters, a former assistant suing 
Warner for sexual assault and other charges, 
says he enjoyed telling people about the 
chamber. “He always had a joking, bragging 
tone,” she remembers. (Another former 
assistant, Ryan Brown, who worked with 
Warner for eight years, denies ever seeing any 
women confined in the so-called Bad Girls’ 
Room, but says, “It was common knowledge 
that’s what everybody had called it.”) In 
interviews, it was an open secret. “If anyone’s 
bad, I can lock them in it, and it’s soundproof,” 
Warner boasted to a magazine in 2012. 

Ashley Morgan Smithline, who is suing him 
for sexual assault and unlawful imprisonment, 
among other charges, tells Rolling Stone that 
Warner repeatedly forced her to stay in 
the space — which was about the size of a 
department-store dressing room — for hours 
at a time when they were dating. 

“At first, he made it sound cool,” Smithline 
says. “Then, he made it sound very punitive. 


Even if I was screaming, no one would hear 
me.” As she tells it, “First you fight, and he 
enjoys the struggle. I learned to not fight it, 
because that was giving him what he wanted. 
I just went somewhere else in my head.” 

The rest of Warner’s apartment was 
decorated with blood, swastikas, and 
clipped photos from porno mags. “There 
were vaginas everywhere,” says one 
person who visited the place. Others recall 
a spray-painted message above his bed 
reading “AIDS”. The carpets, furniture, and 
decorations were black, as were the curtains 
he used to blot the light out of every window 
nearly 24 hours a day. The temperature was 
kept frigid; if anyone adjusted the thermostat 
above 65 degrees, Warner allegedly threw 
temper tantrums and destroyed furniture. 

One ex-girlfriend has referred to the 
apartment as a “black refrigerator”. Another 
has called it a “meat locker”. It was here, 
multiple exes allege, that Warner inflicted 
repeated acts of mental, physical, and sexual 
abuse that have left them with crippling 
bouts of anxiety, depression, panic attacks, 
and PTSD. 

Game of Thrones actress Esmé Bianco alleges 
that Warner frequently abused her verbally; 
deprived her of sleep and food; bit, cut, 
electrocuted, and whipped her without her 
consent; and raped her during their two years 
together. Bianco alleges that, in one horrifying 
episode, Warner wielded an axe and chased 
her around the apartment smashing holes in 
the walls after saying she was “crowding him”. 

“That was a final-straw moment for me,” 
Bianco, who has sued Warner for sexual 
assault and sex trafficking, tells Rolling Stone. 


MAKING OF A MONSTER Testing the 
limits of taste in the mid-’90s, on his way to 
becoming America’s favourite shock rocker. 
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She says she felt “in imminent danger for 
[her] life.” “Leaving”, she says, “was my best 
attempt to survive.” 

In October 2020, in the living room of a Los 
Angeles home, Bianco’s body shook and her 
eyes welled as she recounted that moment to 
about half a dozen other women, including 
Walters, Smithline, actress Evan Rachel Wood, 
and model Sarah McNeilly. Some of the women 
knew one another; others were strangers. Yet 
the group shared a reluctant bond: Each of 
them said that Warner had abused them. 

Walters felt stunned that day. “I just 
thought, ‘I can’t believe this happened to 
so many girls,” she says. “Once we started 
talking... you could see the blood drain out 
of everyone’s faces, like, ‘I thought I was the 
only one.” 

In the past year, more than a dozen 
women have come forward accusing 
Warner of psychological or sexual abuse, 
several in interviews with outlets such as 
the Los Angeles Times and People; four have 
filed civil lawsuits. The accusers who spoke 
with Rolling Stone say that Warner was able 
to hide his abuses in plain sight behind the 
Marilyn Manson character he created and 
the music industry that supported, and 
profited from, his living-demon shtick. To 
his accusers, some of whom have not spoken 
publicly or in depth about this before, he is 
a serial sexual predator who has been telling 
the world who he is for more than 25 years. 
This investigation is based on nine months of 
research, court documents, and interviews 
with more than 55 people who have known 
Warner at various points throughout his life. 

According to a statement from his attorney, 
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Warner “vehemently denies any and all claims 
of sexual assault or abuse of anyone.” The 
statement — which echoes a July court filing 
that sought to dismiss claims in a lawsuit filed 
by Bianco — goes on to denounce the accusers’ 
allegations as “part of a coordinated attack by 
former partners and associates of Mr Warner 
who have weaponised the otherwise mundane 
details of his personal life and their consensual 
relationships.” Warner has further argued in 
court filings that his accusers “are desperately 
trying to conflate the imagery and artistry 
of [his] ‘shock rock’ stage persona, ‘Marilyn 
Manson, with fabricated accounts of abuse.” 
“He has a way of getting in your brain,” 
McNeilly says. “I didn’t tell that many people 
what had happened to me, because so many 
people saw it happening and didn’t care.” 


OR THE PAST three decades, the 
defining quality of Warner’s art 
has been his total rejection of 
conventional morality. Initially, 
his career was an assault on 
Christian values. He led chants 
of “We hate love, we love hate” 
at concerts and scored hits with lyrics like 
“There’s no time to discriminate/Hate every 
motherfucker that’s in your way.” The music 
and the band’s outrageous T-shirts were 
perfect fodder for hard-rocking goths who 
wanted to worry their parents. 

That impish Marilyn Manson is the one that 
Halsey got tattooed on her rib cage and the 
one whose visage Lil Uzi Vert reportedly paid 
$220,000 to have turned into a bejewelled 
pendant. But former friends of Warner tell 
Rolling Stone that at some point he got caught 
in a state of arrested development and 
embraced “Marilyn Manson” as a lifestyle. It 
was this Manson who allegedly bragged about 
having a “rape room” in his apartment to a 
teenage Phoebe Bridgers — “I thought it was 
just his horrible frat boy sense of humour,” 
she tweeted this year — and whose scandalous 
public image has been increasingly mirrored in 
accusations of real-life abuse. 

Warner has often joked in interviews about 
abusing women. For decades, the media 
has amplified and glamourised his voice — 
including Rolling Stone, which put him on 
the cover in 1997 with the headline Sympathy 
For The Devil. (Former contributing editor 
Neil Strauss, who wrote that story and co- 
authored Warner’s bestselling 1998 memoir, 
The Long Hard Road Out of Hell, declined to 


Senior writer KORY GROW interviewed Jeff 
Goldblum in November. News director JASON 
NEWMAN interviewed Lionel Richie in 2020. 


“In the beginning, he was 
charming, and | never 
thought he would hurt me. 
He moved very fast, telling 
me | was his soulmate just 
after we started dating” 


EVAN RACHEL WOOD 


In testimony to the Connecticut Assembly 


comment for this article.) Warner established 
himself early on as a defender of free speech, 
proclaiming his right to offend. His eloquence, 
coupled with his freak-show Prince of Darkness 
look, made him a media darling whose most 
shocking statements were normalised. 

That all changed in early 2021, when Wood, 
Bianco, and others came forward. Interviews 
with and legal filings by Warner’s accusers 
paint a picture of someone who conditioned 
women through flattery and dark humour 
before introducing a pattern of sexual and 
physical abuse. Accusers allege that he plied 
them with drugs and alcohol, controlled their 
eating and sleeping habits, and held them 
captive emotionally and physically until they 
submitted to his will. If they wanted to leave 
him, they say, he’d threaten to kill himself or, 
worse, them. They describe him as employing 
a cult-leader mentality that allowed him 
to hold complete power over them. “It was 
Brainwashing 101,” Smithline says. 

Within months of the July 1994 release 
of Portrait of an American Family, Marilyn 
Manson’s first middle finger to the world, an 
ardent fan base was clamouring to embrace 
the band’s sophomoric darkness. The cutting 
industrial-metal backdrops made Warner’s 
rancorous words (Sample lyric: “Who says date 
rape isn’t kind?”) all the catchier. 

Letters sent to the group’s fan club, Satan’s 
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Bake Sale, include declarations 
of devotion and demands for 
merchandise, especially a T-shirt that 
framed the message “Kill God... Kill 
Your Mom & Dad... Kill Yourself” 
in a sarcastic disclaimer. Manson’s 
devotees connected with his macabre 
affectations and provocative stage 
spectacles — aspects of the persona 
that Warner had been cultivating 
for years by then. “Having people 
congregate and feel accepted, that 
was his big thing,” says one source 
close to Warner. “The cultlike 
mentality was to cultivate a mass 
market of disenfranchised people.” 
Warner grew up in Canton, Ohio, 
where he was raised by helicopter 
mechanic turned furniture salesman 
Hugh Warner and nurse Barbara 
Wyer. Hugh had a violent temper, 
according to his son, and an oddball 
personality. “When I was in the fifth 
grade, the first time I had friends 
over from Christian school, my dad 
would always like to tell his favourite 
joke,” Warner claimed in 2012. “He’d 
say, ‘Hey, have you ever sucked a 
sweeter dick than mine?’... Whether 
you say yes or no, you’re admitting 
to something.” According to one of 
Brian’s ex-girlfriends, Missi Romero, in the 
2000 documentary Demystifying the Devil, 
“Hugh always had a thing for younger girls at 
Brian’s show.” (Romero, who was 17 when she 
started dating a 23-year-old Warner, did not 
return Rolling Stone’s requests for comment 
for this story.) 

In 1997, Warner described himself as “kind 
of a mama’s boy”. “I had a weird relationship 
with my mom as a kid,” he added, “because 
it was kind of abusive — but on my part.” He 
wrote in his memoir that he once assaulted her 
with a perfume bottle, scarring her, when he 
thought she had cheated on his dad. 

Tim Vaughn, who says he was friends with 
Warner in the early ’90s, remembers Warner 
frequently cursing and screaming at Barbara. 
Once, Vaughn recalls, “He chased her down 
the hallway with a microphone stand. I asked 
him, ‘What the fuck is wrong with you?’ He’s 
like, ‘The bitch is always coming in at the 
worst times.” 

In Warner’s first known interview, in 1990, 
he defined Marilyn Manson’s music with a 
term that foreshadowed the glib way he’d 
flirt with misogyny for the rest of his career: 
“What we have come to call it is ‘beat up your 
mom’ music’.” The group would later christen 
their music-publishing company Beat Up Your 
Mom Music. (Barbara died in 2014 after being 
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diagnosed with dementia. Hugh died 
three years later.) 

Warner gained an appreciation 
for the finer aspects of satanic panic 
at Canton’s fundamentalist-leaning 
Heritage Christian School. “There 
was a lot of shaming,” says a Heritage 
classmate who requested anonymity. 

(The school did not reply to a request 
for comment.) 

One class dealt with the dangers 
of rock music, which led Warner to 
adore Black Sabbath, David Bowie, 
and Queen. In 1979, when Brian 
was 10, Hugh dressed up like Gene 
Simmons and brought him to see Kiss 
for his first rock concert. 

Warner’s family moved to Fort 

Lauderdale, Florida, when he was 
18, and he enrolled in Broward 
Community College, where he 
became interested in journalism and 
got a gig covering music at a local 
publication, 25th Parallel. “The first 
thing that I thought about him was 
that he probably got beaten up a lot as 
a kid,” former 25th Parallel editor Paul 
Gallotta said in Demystifying the Devil. 
“He had a lot of anger and hostility, but 
he was a very quiet person; you know, 
the kind that you expect was going to 
be a serial killer some day.” 

People who knew him in his early Florida 
days remember an awkward blond young 
adult who wanted to learn all he could about 
rock music. One former friend remembers 
Warner bringing a pen and notebook to 
Lollapalooza ’91, where he took notes on 
Perry Farrell’s stage act. “When I met him, 
he was wearing a pair of brown corduroy 
pants and a long surfer shirt,” says Nancy 
Marzulli, another person who knew him 
around this time. “He was a square kid from 
Ohio. Scared of his own shadow. He was 
quiet like a mouse. Wouldn’t say a word.” 

“Did I want to make him my best friend? 
No,” says Paige Harvey, former frontwoman 
for local band the Livid Kittens. “I always 
thought there was something a little dark 
about him, but I didn’t know exactly what.” 

Somewhere between selling CDs at the 
record store he managed and interviewing 
Debbie Harry, Malcolm McLaren, and the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers for 25th Parallel, Warner 
decided that he could give better interviews 
than his subjects. All he needed was a band 
and an act, which evolved from a character 
he’d developed for a short story named 
Marilyn Manson — a moniker that combined 
the names of America’s most beloved sex 
symbol with America’s bogeyman. “He was 


“First you fight, and he 


enjoys the struggle. | 
learned to not fight it, 


because that was giving him 


what he wanted. | just went 
somewhere in my head” 


ASHLEY MORGAN SMITHLINE 


a character who, because of his contempt for 
the world around him and, more so, himself, 
does everything he can to trick people into 
liking him,” Warner wrote in his memoir. 
“And then, once he wins their confidence, he 
uses it to destroy them.” 

“He named himself after a serial killer and 
a woman who had a very tragic life,” adds a 
source who has known Warner for decades. 
“He told us who he was.” 

A fan of industrial pioneers Ministry and 
My Life With the Thrill Kill Kult, Warner 
sought out like-minded musicians for his 
anti-society screeds. The first lineup of what 
would soon be known as Marilyn Manson 
and the Spooky Kids featured Warner singing 
alongside bassist Brian Tutunick, a.k.a. Olivia 
Newton Bundy, and guitarist Scott Putesky, 
who called himself Daisy Berkowitz. Like the 
industrial groups Big Black and Rapeman, 
they played to a drum machine at their first 
gigs in late 1989 and early 1990. 

At their first gig, Warner recalled in his 
book that he wore a T-shirt showing Marilyn 
Monroe with a Charles Manson swastika 
scribbled on her forehead. Other band 
members dressed in bright, flowery clothing 
raided from local thrift stores. “They were 
basically burlesque,” says Rick Myers, who 
taught Warner broadcasting in school. “It was 
kind of a goof. One time, they had a duffle 


bag sitting beside the drums all night. Before 
the last song, they dragged it out and put it in 
front of the mic stand. They start playing the 
song, and a guy got out of the bag and stood 
up and recited a Captain Beefheart poem and 
then got back in the bag and closed it up.” 

In his memoir, Warner wrote about 
abusing a woman he called “Nancy” as 
part of his early stage act, describing how 
he would hold her by a leash and beat 
her onstage — “to make a point about our 
patriarchal society, of course, not because it 
turned me on to drag a scantily clad woman 
around the stage,” he wrote. He also claimed 
in the book that he and a bandmate plotted 
murdering Nancy before changing their 
minds. (When reached by phone, “Nancy” 
declined to comment for this article.) 

Harvey, the local musician, remembers 
feeling unsettled when she saw a woman 
“locked in a cage” at Manson shows. “He 
would hit her or kick the cage,” she says. 
“It was part of the shtick, I guess. I’m not a 
prude or anything. I just remember thinking, 
‘That’s not cool.” 

Friends of Warner’s from that time say 
that he taped sexual encounters and showed 
them to other people. Russell Vaughn recalls 
hanging out one night with his brother Tim 
Vaughn, a female friend, and Warner. “Brian 
popped in a compilation tape of every girl 
he had ever taken into his closet for a blow 
job,” he says. “He was proud of it.” Both 
Vaughn’s brother and the friend, who asked 
to remain anonymous, confirm seeing the 
tape to Rolling Stone. 

After Warner befriended Jeordie White, 
later known as Manson bassist Twiggy 
Ramirez, the pair started prank-calling 
a woman who worked at their local mall. 
They’d threaten her, telling her they were 
watching her, and Warner claimed in his 
book that they once told her, “We’re going 
to rape you in the parking lot and then crush 
you underneath your own car.” 

“I thought he was a bully,” says a source who 
met Warner in his Spooky Kids days and stayed 
friends with him for the next two decades. “He 
was charismatic and talented, but from the 
beginning it was his way or the highway.” 

Laura Werder, who took some of the 
first photographs of the band, ended up 
running the Satan’s Bake Sale fan club on and 
off until 1994. “There were underage girls 
sending nude pictures of themselves, people 
writing letters in blood,” she says. Warner 
referred to the club’s members as “the 
Family” (another nod to Charles Manson), 
and Werder remembers a newsletter urging 
those followers to break the law. “They 
were like, ‘We are having a contest to see 
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who can send us a Polaroid with the most 
deviant usage of our logo,” she recalls. “For 
example, ‘Your father’s passed out drunk 
and naked, you carve “Marilyn Manson” on 
his bald forehead and snap a picture.’... He 
was pushing people’s buttons. How far will 
people go?” 

In 1993, the band signed with a label run 
by Nine Inch Nails’ Trent Reznor, an artist 
Warner had interviewed in his pre-Manson 
days, and distributed by Interscope Records. 
With the pressure on, some of Warner’s 
former friends questioned whether he 
could live up to his own act. “I think when 
Trent signed him, it was, ‘I need to become 
everything that I’m singing about,” says 
Tutunick, who had left the band a few years 
earlier. “I don’t remember any drugs when 
we were hanging out; he didn’t even drink. 
He was willing to sacrifice who he was to 
become this character he created.” 

Rolling Stone described the band’s Reznor- 
produced 1994 major-label debut, Portrait 
of an American Family, as a “splatter-glam 
album...that includes a song about child 
molestation that could be seen as not entirely 
disapproving.” (“As a kid I experienced many 
different types of sexual abuse from all 
different directions,” Warner claimed in an 
interview the following year.) 

If the lyrics about sex abuse didn’t attract 
an audience, Marilyn Manson’s blasphemous 
antics, such as tearing up Bibles onstage, did 
— along with protests and show cancellations. 
“The animosity is what springboarded him 
to fame, and he rode it,” Werder says. 

The band gained traction by opening for 
Nine Inch Nails on a 1994 tour that featured 
debauched aftershow parties. In an interview 
with photographer Richard Kern the 
following year, Warner joked that he couldn’t 
discuss groupies “because of the statute of 
limitations.” He also unpacked the “Sweet 
Tooth” lyric “I want you more when you’re 
afraid.” “I’ve grown accustomed to getting 
sexual excitement out of a girl’s screaming,” 
Warner said. “There’s something about a 
terrified girl that I find exciting.” 

The next year, on a tour supporting 
Danzig, Warner befriended bus driver Tony 
Wiggins, who joined Warner and White in 
humiliating and abusing young women and 
men backstage, according to Warner’s book. 
In The Long Hard Road Out of Hell, Manson 
recounts a time that Wiggins supposedly 
affixed a nude male fan, who had agreed 
to be tied up, to a device that spread his 
legs apart in a way that if he moved, ropes 
would tighten around his neck, choking 
him. “In order to keep from strangling 
himself, he had to work to keep himself in 
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“He has a way of getting 

in your brain. | didn't tell 
that many people what had 
happened to me, because 
so many people saw it 
happening and didn’t care” 


SARAH MCNEILLY 


this awkward, vulnerable position,” Warner 
wrote. “Tony stood over him with a video 
camera, capturing his struggle from every 
angle.” (Wiggins declined to comment for 
this article.) 

1995’s Smells Like Children EP marked a rare 
instance where Manson’s label told him he had 
crossed the line. The initial track list contained 
two terrifying audio vignettes titled ‘Abuse’ 
culled from their recordings with Wiggins. In 
one, a young woman whimpers and screams 
in apparent agony as the bus driver asks, “You 
like it, don’t you?” while whipping her and 
rattling chains; in the other, a young woman 
describes molesting a six-year-old boy. 

“That was the point when Interscope said, 
‘Yeah, this is too much for us,’” says one 
person who worked on the EP. 

“Everybody was like, ‘There’s no fucking 
way — we have to change this,” another 
person involved in the EP launch adds. 

But Marilyn Manson kept getting bigger. 
With the thumping, anthemic single ‘The 
Beautiful People’, the band’s second album, 
Antichrist Superstar, became a surprise hit 
in 1996, earning Warner his first Rolling 
Stone cover. 

Like the murderers in Natural Born Killers, 
a box-office smash the year of Manson’s 
debut, the hints of danger in his persona 
seemed to make Warner an irresistible 
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media sensation. With his over-the- 
top act, he was a hit with talk-show 
hosts who bemoaned the future of 
America’s youth. He even appeared 
on The Phil Donahue Show, trotted 
out like a sideshow attraction to 
defend moshing. And when the U.S. 
Senate held a hearing in 1997 related 
to a 15-year-old Marilyn Manson 
fan’s death by suicide — future vice- 
presidential nominee Joe Lieberman 
called the music “reprehensible”, 
singling out the lyrics as “some of 
the worst thoughts I’ve ever heard” 
— it only made Warner more of a 
rebellious alt-rock icon to his fans. 

Many of Warner’s accusers charge 
that the media’s embrace of an act 
full of barely concealed hateful 
aggression enabled him to abuse 
behind the scenes — and sometimes 
in plain sight — without scrutiny. 
“We give an awful lot of slack to 
men like this, and especially in the 
music industry,” Esmé Bianco says. 
“If you’re not a womaniser and a 
complete misogynist, are you really 
a rock star at all?” 


EHIND THE SCENES, tensions 
in the band were mounting. A 
1996 label showcase devolved 
into violence when Warner 
vaulted his microphone stand 
into drummer Kenneth Wilson, 
sending him to the hospital. 
“{’m] playing the drums, and also trying 
to read Manson’s mind,” Wilson said in an 
interview the following year. “If I miss a 
cue, I’m liable to get a mic stand thrown at 
my skull.” (Wilson did not reply to requests 
for comment.) 

Around the same time, Warner linked up 
with manager Tony Ciulla, who would go on 
to oversee his career for the next 25 years. 
“Tony was the only dude who could tame 
the beast when shit was going down,” says 
a former Marilyn Manson band member. 
“When Manson would fucking destroy a 
venue or a hotel, Tony would be there with 
a cheque book and a smile.” (Ciulla did not 
reply to repeated requests for comment.) 

In 1997, Warner fell for Rose McGowan, 
an actress in her mid-twenties who had 
starred in the art-house black comedy The 
Doom Generation a few years earlier. He 
proposed marriage, but McGowan called 
off their engagement in 2001. After the 
abuse allegations came out, she released a 
statement on Instagram: “When he was with 
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me, he was not [abusive] like that, 
but that has no bearing on whether 
he was like that with others, before 
or after... I’m proud of these women 
and anybody who stands against an 
abuser.” (McGowan did not reply to a 
request for comment.) 

Throughout this time, Warner 

continued making art imbued with 
intense misogyny. In 1998, he released 
Dead to the World, a concert video 
that includes a short clip of Groupie, 
a longer film Warner had made in 
which he verbally abuses a woman. 
The clip shows a woman screaming 
“Stop” as Warner tells her to “Sit 
down” and “Shut the fuck up.” (“It 
was acting,” Pola Weiss, a longtime 
friend who starred in Groupie, tells 
Rolling Stone. “It was hamming it 
up.”) Of the full film Groupie, Warner 
once said, “When I showed it to my 
manager, he said, ‘Please hide the 
masters. If anyone sees this you'll go 
to jail and your career will be over.” 
Several ex-girlfriends have alleged 
that Warner nevertheless showed it to 
them with pride. 

The moral panic around Warner 
heightened toward the end of the 90s, 
with press reports tenuously tying his 
fans to school shootings in Mississippi and 
Oregon and a supposed gang in Michigan. 
None of it stopped Warner — in fact, it likely 
helped boost sales of his 1998 memoir. One 
of his friends from Florida recalls this as the 
point in which the Marilyn Manson persona 
overtook Warner; if this person, who wished to 
remain anonymous, were to call him “Brian,” 
he’d insist on being called “Marilyn”. 

“Manson is the kind of person who looks 
for weakness in people,” says a source who 
was present during the sessions for 1998’s 
Mechanical Animals. “He’d find something 
that would wind someone up so hard that 
they were getting visibly shaken and upset. 
And that would be the thing that he would 
use any time he addressed them. It was very 
manipulative and it was unpleasant.” 

Mechanical Animals spun off a hit with ‘The 
Dope Show’, but the album underperformed 
sales projections. That autumn, then-Spin 
editor Craig Marks took Warner off the 
magazine’s cover and replaced him with a 
more buzzworthy Manson: Garbage’s Shirley 
Manson. In a legal complaint, the editor 
described a chilling scene when he went 
backstage at one of Warner’s shows in New 
York: “Manson...began to threaten Marks by 
shouting that he could kill Marks, his whole 
family, and everyone he knew,” the complaint 


“I fully intend to pursue 
every avenue | have. That's 
how | take my agency back. 
I'm standing up and saying, 
‘No, you don't get to just 
walk away from that” 


ESME BIANCO 


alleged. “Before Marks could respond, 
[Warner’s bodyguards] physically attacked 
him.... Manson approvingly exclaimed, ‘“That’s 
what you get when you disrespect me.” 

“TI walked into the dressing room, and 
everybody was just frozen, just dead still,” 
remembers an eyewitness who wishes to 
remain anonymous. “Manson’s security guy 
was holding this kid up against the wall.” 
(The case was settled out of court.) 

The biggest challenge yet to Manson’s career 
at that point came on 20 April 1999, when two 
teenagers gunned down 12 of their fellow pupils 
and one teacher at Columbine High School in 
the Denver suburb of Littleton. Early reports 
suggested the killers were Marilyn Manson 
obsessives; it later became clear that they had 
been fans of industrial groups like KMFDM 
and Rammstein. Within days of the shooting, 
Warner called the assailants’ act “tragic and 
disgusting”. Far-right religious groups picketed 
his concerts, stoking his fan base, and he was 
slowly able to turn public opinion in his favour. 

When he appeared in Michael Moore’s 
documentary Bowling for Columbine, which 
came out in 2002 amid Manson’s foundering 
album sales, Warner spoke intelligently and 
concisely. “I think it’s easy to throw my face 
on the TV because I’m, in the end, sort of a 
poster boy for fear,” he said. When Moore 
asked what he’d say to the kids at Columbine 


“if they were here right now,” Warner 
replied: “I wouldn’t say a single word to 
them. I would listen to what they have to 
say, and that’s what no one did.” 

Years later, his tone was more flippant. “I got 
blamed for Columbine, and I had absolutely 
nothing to do with it,” he said in 2012. “At least 
[the killers] had their kicks before the whole 
shithouse went down in flames.” 

Warner’s career recovered after 
Columbine, but his image shifted as the public 
began to view him as more of a caricature. 
In 2001, the satirical newspaper The Onion 
ran the headline “Marilyn Manson now going 
door-to-door trying to shock people”. 

Offstage, Warner worked to distance 
himself from his past. He checked into hotels 
under the pseudonym “Patrick Bateman,” the 
murderer in American Psycho, and he had 
trouble maintaining relationships with band 
members. His former mentor Reznor was long 
gone by now: “[Warner] is a malicious guy and 
will step on anybody’s face to succeed and 
cross any line of decency,” the Nine Inch Nails 
frontman said in a 2009 interview. “Drugs and 
alcohol now rule his life, and he’s become a 
dopey clown.” (Reznor declined an interview 
for this story.) 

Warner was also getting a reputation for 
using racial slurs. “He said the n-word quite 
a bit,” recalls an associate from later in his 
life, who felt that Warner “almost revelled in 
being able to say it in front of Black people.” 

In 2001, Warner faced criminal and 
civil charges brought by Joshua Keasler, an 
Ozzfest security guard who accused Warner 
of grinding his crotch against him at a Detroit 
show. The lawsuit was settled out of court, 
and Warner ended up pleading no contest 
to disorderly conduct after a sexual-assault 
charge was dropped. 

Keasler says now that he’s been upset 
to read of more recent assault allegations 
against Warner, and he wonders if his legal 
case 20 years ago could have done more to 
protect women: “Had he been a registered 
sex offender, maybe one of those young 
ladies would have considered a little longer 
before they thought, ‘Maybe this isn’t the 
guy I want to hang out with?” 


THE NEXT DECADE and a half went by in a 
blur of misogyny and boundary-pushing. 
“Whatever I do, whatever I say, Iam Marilyn 
Manson now,” Warner said in 2003. “I can’t 
turn it off.” 

A year-long marriage to burlesque 
performer Dita Von Teese ended in 2007 after 
she accused him of infidelity and drug abuse. 
“I was trying to get him help for his problems, 
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and eventually I realised that he didn’t want 
help,” she said at the time. (Von Teese did not 
reply to a request for comment.) 

He moved on with Wood, who met Warner 
at Los Angeles’ Chateau Marmont when she 
was 18 and he was twice her age; in interviews, 
he described her as a Lolita-like muse. “In 
the beginning, he was nice, charming, and I 
never thought he would hurt me,” she wrote, 
without naming Warner, in a letter to the 
Connecticut General Assembly on coercive 
control earlier this year. “He moved very fast in 
our relationship, telling me I was his soulmate 
and that we should move in together just 
shortly after we started dating.” 

Within a year, Warner and Wood had 
broken up for the first time, inspiring the song 
‘I Want to Kill You Like They Do in the Movies’ 
on his 2009 album The High End of Low. The 
video for another song on that album features 
a man repeatedly punching a Wood look- 
alike in her underwear. Warner told Spin that 
year that he had “fantasies every day about 
smashing her skull in with a sledgehammer”. 

Bianco, who dated him later on, is 
haunted by quotes like that now. “Everyone 
passed it off as theatrical, like, ‘There goes 
Marilyn Manson,” she tells Rolling Stone. 
“But when he started turning ugly against 
me, I was like, ‘Oh, he wasn’t kidding,” 

In 2009, when The Guardian asked Warner 
what his greatest fear was, he responded, 
“Fear is something I instill in other people, 
mostly young girls.” At a concert the same 
year, Warner told the crowd, “When you 
laugh after you fuck her, it is not rape.” “He 
would joke about rape all the time,” says 
a source who knew him around that time, 
echoing multiple people who spoke for this 
story. “He loved the idea of rape — talking 
about rape, seeing it in the movies.” 

This lines up with Bianco’s allegations. 
“Before I was even in a relationship with him, 
he talked about raping me,” she claims. “[I 
thought], ‘I guess that’s just how he rolls and 
everyone is cool with it, so who am I to not 
laugh along?’” 

Warner and Wood split for good in 2010, 
with Wood keeping the abuse she allegedly 
suffered a secret for years. The same 
summer they split, Warner began speaking 
frequently to Smithline, a model who was 
working in Thailand. 

Smithline describes her personality 
at the time as “bubbly and effervescent”, 
immersing herself in local cultures, mingling 
with anyone, and practising bikram yoga. “I 
look for the good in everyone and want to 
believe that everyone has good intentions,” 
Smithline tells Rolling Stone. “I was very 
vulnerable and susceptible to anyone 


“Once we started talking... 
you could see the blood 
drain out of everyone's 
faces, like, ‘That happened 
to me too. | thought | was 
the only one” 


rh 
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showing care, love, and a feeling of safety.” 

Soon after they met online, Warner told 
her she “was the perfect girl for him”, 
according to Smithline’s lawsuit. “[He’d 
say], ‘I’m the only one who understands 
you,” she tells Rolling Stone. “There’s a lot 
of things that should’ve been huge warning 
signs, but when you're naive, you just think 
it’s ‘kindred spirits’.” Warner flew her to Los 
Angeles, and Smithline quickly found herself 
moving into his apartment. 

According to a statement by Warner, who 
has denounced her accusations as lies, their 
relationship, “to the limited extent it was a 
relationship, lasted less than a week in 2010” 
and was consensual. Smithline, however, 
claims that the two had a consensual sexual 
relationship that lasted until November 2010, 
when, she alleges in the suit, she “awoke 
from unconsciousness with her ankles and 
wrists tied together behind her back and 
Mr. Warner sexually penetrating her. Ms 
Smithline told Mr. Warner to stop and said 
‘No’ multiple times, and Mr. Warner told her 
to ‘Shut the fuck up’ and ‘Be quiet.” 

According to the lawsuit, Warner choked, 
strangled, bit, and burned Smithline without 
consent “for [his] sexual gratification”, and 
raped her “several times”. Over the course of 
their time together, the suit claims, Warner, 
without Smithline’s consent, carved the 
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initials “MM” on her thigh, “threw 
a Nazi knife at Ms. Smithline, only 
barely missing her face,” “cut Ms 
Smithline while she was raped” 
with “a knife emblazoned with a 
swastika”, and elbowed her in the 
nose, causing a hairline fracture. 
(In his own court filing this June, 
Warner denied virtually all of the 
claims made in Smithline’s suit.) 


EARS BEFORE Game of 
Thrones fans knew her 
as Ros, Esmé Bianco was 
an aspiring actress and 
burlesque performer 
who was friends with 
Warner’s then-fiancée, 
Von Teese. Warner told Bianco he 
was interested in casting her in a 
Lewis Carroll-themed horror film 
called Phantasmagoria. 

What she characterises as love 
bombing - showering someone 
with praise and gifts to manipulate 
them for future control — began 
immediately. “I was flattered,” says 
Bianco, who had liked his music as 
a teen. “Literally the first words out 
of his mouth were, ‘I’ve been a fan 

of you for years.’... Now I look back and call 
bullshit.” 

Bianco and Warner were friends for 
four years before their relationship turned 
romantic. “My relationship with him started 
out glorious,” she says now. “There’s a lot of 
glamour that comes with dating somebody 
like that, and at first it feels fantastic. You 
don’t realise that it’s not fantastic until it’s 
way too late.” 

According to Bianco’s suit accusing Warner 
of rape, sexual battery, and sex trafficking, 
Warner flew her from the UK to Los Angeles 
in February 2009 for a never-released music 
video for ‘I Want to Kill You Like They Do in 
the Movies’. Among other alleged horrors, 
the suit claims he plied her with drugs and 
alcohol while withholding food, “beat her 
with a whip that Mr Warner said was utilised 
by the Nazis” and “electrocuted her”. Their 
relationship, according to the suit, included 
a nightmarish pattern of drugs, constant 
monitoring, physical abuse, and sexual 
assault. (Warner, in response, has dismissed 
“each and every” allegation from Bianco as 
“untrue and meritless”. He has also moved 
to throw two of her claims out of court due 
to the statute of limitations.) 

By 2011, Bianco had secretly started to look 
for apartments to move into. “I thought that if1 
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physically left, that magically all our problems 
would go away,” she says. Even when the 
alleged axe incident occurred shortly before 
their breakup, Bianco still blamed herself for 
Warner’s behaviour. “You truly think that 
everything is your fault,” she says. “So even if 
someone is trying to kill you, you’re like, ‘What 
did I do to make them so mad?” 


SARAH MCNEILLY met Warner that same 
month. The Los Angeles model was upset 
over a breakup, and her roommate at the time 
had encouraged her to go to a party at the 
Chateau Marmont and find someone new. She 
met Warner that night, and when she woke up 
the next morning, she saw numerous messages 
from him asking her out. “I was like, ‘Oh, 
my God. I’m never drinking tequila again,” 
she says. “‘No, thank you. I’m sure you’re a 
wonderful guy, but I don’t want to date any 
more musicians. And he replied: ‘I’m not a 
musician. I’m a magician.” 

She acquiesced, and Warner invited her 
over to his home to watch a movie for their 
first date a week later, she says. “He was 
super-charismatic, warm, and inviting,” 
McNeilly tells Rolling Stone. “He went the 
extra mile to try to get you to trust him. 
He seemed very vulnerable. But it was also 
learning about me, what made me tick and 
where he could pull the strings out later.” 

McNeilly says she first noticed something 
was off when Warner told her he loved her 
during sex shortly after they met. “I stopped 
and I was like, ‘What the fuck did you just say 
to me?” she recalls. “Like, we’ve been dating 
a week.... He wanted me to start picking out 
wedding dresses. He wanted to have a baby. 
I’ve never experienced a relationship like this 
— because it was fucking fake.” 

Soon, McNeilly says, Warner began 
isolating her from her loved ones, threatening 
and verbally berating her for hours on end. 
(McNeilly’s friend Brittany Leigh confirms that 
McNeilly told her about the alleged abuse and 
isolation at the time.) McNeilly’s voice quivers 
as she describes the time when, she says, he 
sent her to the “Bad Girls’ Room” after he 
heard the name of another musician she’d 
dated in the past and “flipped the fuck out”. 
“That was absolutely terrifying, because by 
then, the mask is off and you can see what he’s 
capable of,” she says. 

The most violent incident, she alleges, 
occurred during the singer’s video shoot 
for 2011’s ‘Born Villain’, directed by Shia 
LaBeouf. McNeilly says that she had been 
helping Warner pick out trousers for 
the shoot when he became enraged. “He 
threw me up against the wall, and he had 


a baseball bat in his hand, and he said he’s 
gonna fucking smash my face in,” McNeilly 
says. “The physical violence was almost a 
relief. Like, the mental shit that he puts you 
through, that he infects your brain with, that 
he brainwashes you, you just want it to stop.” 


IKE MANY OF WARNER’S ACCUSERS, 

Ashley Walters says her initial 

contact with him was positive, 

beginning when he reached out 

to her on Myspace in the spring of 

2010 to praise her photography. 

Her legal filing states he invited 

her to his West Hollywood home for a photo 

session that turned ugly when he allegedly 

“pushed her onto his bed and pinned down 

her arms” and “bit her ear while grabbing her 
hand and placing it in his underwear”. 

Walters has said she tried to block out the 

incident, and that Warner deluged her with 

adoring text messages soon afterwards. That 

August, she became his personal assistant. 

At industry events, Walters’ lawsuit alleges, 

Warner would “offer her up” to his friends, 


“He was super-charismatic, 
warm and inviting. He went 
the extra mile to try to get 
you to trust him. He seemed 
very vulnerable. But it was 
also learning about me...” 


encouraging her to “please his friends in 
whatever way they desired”. He allegedly 
threw dishes at her, pushed her into a wall, 
and at one point, according to the suit, broke 
down a door when she refused to come out 
of a room. (In court, Warner’s lawyers have 
said he “categorically denies each and every 
allegation” .) 

In the weeks after Bianco’s and Walters’ 
lawsuits, one of Warner’s ex-girlfriends, 
identified in court papers only as a musician 
named Jane Doe, filed yet another lawsuit for 
sexual assault and sexual battery, accusing 
Warner of subjecting her to “further 
degrading acts of sexual exploitation, 
manipulation, and psychological abuse”. 

Doe’s complaint alleges that she met 
Warner in February 2011 at a pre-Grammy 
party. Two weeks later, he allegedly told 
Doe he loved her and wanted a “serious, 
monogamous relationship”. This led to 
incessant texts and calls, demands that she 


be nude, and food deprivation, according to 
her court filings. “Warner told Plaintiff that 
because she was his girlfriend, she needed to 
lose weight because her weight embarrassed 
him,” Doe’s suit says. (A judge dismissed 
Doe’s suit due to the statute of limitations but 
allowed her to file an amended complaint. 
The case is currently pending. A lawyer for 
Doe declined further comment.) 

“Coercive control cannot be 
underestimated,” Bianco says. “There is no 
consent when you think you might be killed 
or raped if you don’t do what you’re told and 
you're locked in somebody’s bedroom.” 

In her suit, Doe details claims that “Warner 
began demanding [she] not move a muscle 
during sex. He ordered her to lie on top of him 
and stay perfectly still, or else he would scream 
at her.” Their sexual encounters, she alleges, 
became “increasingly violent”. “He would 
grab her extremely forcefully,” the suit says. 
“At one point, Warner bit Plaintiff on her neck 
exceedingly hard....One time after seeing 
Warner, Plaintiff remembers that the left side 
of her chest and neck had turned completely 
black with bruises he had inflicted on her.” 

Doe claims in the suit that Warner once 
“forced [her] to perform oral sex on him” 
while she cried. On a subsequent visit to his 
apartment, Warner “forcibly pushed her to 
the ground”, the suit says. “With her face 
down on the carpet, and his hands on top of 
her, Warner raped Ms Doe,” the court filing 
states. “He was saying that she had driven 
him crazy, and she was making him do this to 
her. Warner was wearing black jeans under 
a kimono, and Plaintiff remembers seeing 
them around his ankles as she looked back 
during the rape. Afterward, while standing 
in the doorway, he said to her: ‘Don’t you 
ever fucking make me do that to you again.” 

Following the alleged assault, Doe says, 
Warner threatened to kill her, saying he would 
“bash her head in” and boasted that he could 
“get away with” murdering her “because she 
was a ‘nobody’ and he was a celebrity who had 
contacts with the police”. (Warner’s lawyers 
have denied all of Doe’s claims in court.) 

Multiple people who knew him say Warner 
was a master of cult-like mind-control 
techniques, such as asking his employees, 
girlfriends, and hangers-on to monitor one 
another and report any dirt back to him. 
“You couldn’t trust anyone,” says one source. 
Drugs were everywhere: “Anybody that was 
in his inner circle knew that he was probably 
doing, like, an eight-ball a day and drinking 
absinthe and various pills,” the source adds. 
“He offered [cocaine] like hors d’oeuvres.” 

His accusers claim that the drugs, far from 
being recreational, were often used as another 
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means of control, evoking interrogation 
methods that have been denounced as torture 
by human rights groups. Both Smithline’s and 
Walters’ legal complaints accuse the musician 
of forcing them to stay awake by giving them 
cocaine and, according to Smithline’s suit, 
“depriv[ing] her of sleep and food in order 
to weaken her physically and mentally 
and decrease her ability to refuse him.... 
Between the sleep deprivation, drug use, 
and malnourishment, Ms Smithline’s weight 


ON THE EDGE ON TOUR, MANSON WAS 
SAID TO BE ERRATIC, ATTACKING BASSIST 
FRED SABLAN AND MISTREATING HIS CREW. 


————— 


dropped to approximately 80 pounds.” 

On tour, sources say, he was just as erratic. 
Warner attacked bassist Fred Sablan, threw 
his mic stand into Jason Sutter’s drums, 
and treated his own crew recklessly. “One 
time in Vegas, he had this prop mirror,” 
remembers a source who was on tour with 
Manson around 2012. “It didn’t work the way 
he wanted it to, and he took the microphone 
stand that weighed 60, 70 pounds, and he 
tried to smash through it. The stage manager 
was standing behind it, and it knocked him 
out; he had to go to the hospital.” 

During one show circa Warner’s Rape of 
the World Tour in 2008, former keyboard/ 
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guitar tech and assistant Dan Cleary says 
Warner punched him in the back of the head 
with no explanation or apology. “He hit me 
hard. He was just laughing after it,” Cleary 
says. “It knocked me off my stool, and I see 
him scurrying away to get back onstage.” 
(A spokesperson for Warner did not deny 
the incident, but said: “It’s important to 
note that the events in question happened 
onstage during a rock & roll show.”) 

Many of his associates, including his 
employees, say that Warner attempted to 
wear them down through intimidation. 
“Everybody received a text from him at some 
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point that was like, ‘Do not fuck with me, 
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says one source. “He would tell [a former 
assistant], ‘Do not look at me. I will fucking 
kill you. I will kick you out of the circle, and 
no one will care about you.” 


ROUND THE TIME of 
2015’s The Pale Emperor, 
Marilyn Manson’s critically- 
acclaimed comeback album, 
Warner invited Rolling 
Stone to his home, which 
he then shared with model 
and photographer Lindsay Usich (whom 
he went on to marry in 2020). He was no 
longer living above the liquor store, but he 
still kept the thermostat at a chilly 65 degrees; 
a wall sported a painting by murderer and 
rapist John Wayne Gacy, and he displayed 
an unused canister of Zyklon B, the gas Nazis 
used to murder Jews during the Holocaust. 
“Tt was weird,” one source remembers. “I saw 
him show it off to Jewish friends of his, like, 
‘Check this out.” 

In 2017, Jessicka Addams, of the 
provocative alt-rock group Jack Off Jill, 
accused former Marilyn Manson band 
member Jeordie White of physical abuse 
and rape when they were in a relationship 
two decades earlier. (“I do not condone 
nonconsensual sex of any kind,” White said 
in a statement at the time.) 

That same year, a reporter asked Warner 
for his thoughts on the #MeToo movement, 
which had begun to bring down men like 
Harvey Weinstein. “If you have something to 


say, you should say it to the police, not to the 
press,” Warner said. “That’s what I would do.” 
The movement, he warned, “could ruin a lot 
of people’s lives that don’t need to be ruined”. 
By 2018, Wood was ready to share her tale 
of abuse with the world. That February, she 
spoke to the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of the Survivors’ Bill of Rights Act. “My 
experience with domestic violence was this,” 
Wood testified without naming Warner. “Toxic 
mental, physical, and sexual abuse, which 
started slow, but escalated over time, including 
threats against my life, severe gaslighting and 
brainwashing, waking up to the man that 
claimed to love me raping what he believed to 
be my unconscious body, and the worst part, 
sick rituals of binding me up by my hands and 
feet to be mentally and physically tortured until 
my abuser felt I had ‘proven my love for them’. 
“In this moment, while I was tied up and 
being beaten and being told unspeakable 
things, I truly felt like I could die, not just 
because my abuser said to me, ‘I could kill 
you right now,” she continued, “but because 
in that moment, I felt like I left my body and 
I was too afraid to run — he would find me.” 
Wood’s testimony made her a prominent 
advocate for survivors of sexual assault, 
and in 2019, she spoke before the California 
Senate Public Safety committee on behalf of 
the Phoenix Act, a bill she co-created with 
Bianco that extends the statute of limitations 
for domestic-violence survivors to pursue 
charges against their abusers. 
“When Evan and I first realised that very 
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similar things had happened to both of us, 
we went to seek justice and were told it was 
too late,” Bianco says. “We decided to write a 
law.... I think I called every single member 
of the California Legislature and told them 
my story.” 

When Bianco testified before the 
California Assembly in 2019 in support of 
the Phoenix Act, she detailed her allegations 
without naming Warner. “The physical 
violence was most often disguised in acts of 
intimacy, and was not consented to,” Bianco 
testified. “I was bitten until my body was 
covered in bruises; on another occasion cut 
with a knife during sex. He took photos of 
my naked, mutilated body and posted them 
online without my knowledge.” 

“When it comes to the criminal justice 
system, survivors have practically no control 
over the process,” Bianco tells Rolling Stone. 
“] fully intend to pursue every avenue I have, 
because that’s how I take my agency back. I’m 
standing up and saying, ‘No, you don’t get to 
just walk away from that.” 


OME OF WARNER’S recent band 
members remain loyal to the 
musician. “I never witnessed 
any kind of abuse in any 
setting,” claims guitarist Rob 
Holliday. “Manson is a sweet, 
misunderstood outcast.” Tim 
Skold, who is currently writing new music with 
Warner, says the allegations don’t reflect the 
man he worked with in the mid-2000s or now: 
“If you’re asking me if I saw any aggression or 
abusive behaviour, I did not.” 

Warner’s publicist offered Rolling Stone 
interviews with five defenders of Warner — 
including people like Manzin, a performance 
artist who befriended the singer in the mid- 
2000s. “He’s always been a supportive, 
wonderful friend,” he says. Greta Aurora, who 
says she had a consensual sexual encounter 
with Warner in 2011, says that she received an 
email from a friend of the accusers - whom 
she calls “self-proclaimed victims” — asking 
if she wanted to listen in on 2020’s support 
group. She declined. 

Even as speculation grew online that Warner 
was Wood’s alleged abuser, the traditional 
media remained largely silent. Virtually no 
major outlets prior to 2020 directly referenced 
or alluded to the accusations against him in 
their profiles, interviews, or album reviews. 

In September 2020, UK metal magazine 
Metal Hammer became the first outlet to ask 


GANG OF THREE DABABY, KANYE WEST 
AND MARILYN MANSON PERFORM DURING 
THE KANYE WEST DONDA EVENT ON 26 
AUGUST 2021 IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Warner what it was like to be implicated in 
Wood's testimony. He hung up on them. Two 
months later, his UK representative issued a 
broad denial: “Unfortunately, we live in a time 
where people believe what they read on the 
internet, and feel free to say what they want 
with no actual evidence.” 

Wood ended the years of speculation on 
1 February 2021. “The name of my abuser 
is Brian Warner, also known to the world as 
Marilyn Manson,” she wrote on Instagram. 
“He started grooming me when I was a 
teenager and horrifically abused me for 
years. I was brainwashed and manipulated 
into submission. I am done living in fear of 
retaliation, slander, or blackmail. I am here to 
expose this dangerous man and call out the 
many industries that have enabled him, before 
he ruins any more lives.” Walters, Smithline, 
and McNeilly were among several women who 
went public with abuse allegations against 
Warner the same day as Wood’s post. 

Warner attempted a rebuttal that evening. 


“While | was tied up and 
being beaten and being 
told unspeakable things, | 


truly felt | could die, not just 


because my abuser said, ‘I 
could kill you right now” 


“Obviously, my art and life have long been 
magnets for controversy, but these recent 
claims about me are horrible distortions 
of reality,” he wrote in his own Instagram 
post. “My intimate relationships have always 
been entirely consensual with like-minded 
partners. Regardless of how — and why — 
others are now choosing to misrepresent the 
past, that is the truth.” 

Later that week, stylist Love Bailey recalled 
her own traumatic experience with Warner 
on Instagram. Bailey was in her early twenties 
in 2011, when she says she was invited to 
Warner’s home for a photo shoot. Bailey, who 
is trans, said that Warner took out an unloaded 
gun, put it to her forehead, and said, “I don’t 
like faggots,” then laughed before pulling the 
trigger. “The thought that crossed my mind 
was ‘Am I going to die?’” Bailey tells Rolling 
Stone. “‘He’s too famous to kill me, right?’” 
(Warner has denied Bailey’s allegations.) 

The retribution that followed for Warner 
was swift, if partial. Loma Vista, the record 
label that distributed 2017’s Heaven Upside 
Down and 2020’s We Are Chaos, stopped 


working with Warner, as did his booking 
agency, CAA. TV shows American Gods and 
Creepshow removed his planned appearances, 
while Ciulla, Warner’s longtime manager, 
finally dropped the musician as a client. 

On 19 February, the Los Angeles Sheriff’s 
Department opened up a domestic-violence 
investigation against Warner covering the 
years 2009 to 2011. (A representative for the 
department declined to comment on the status 
of the investigation.) But despite radio stations 
significantly reducing his airplay since the 
accusations hit, his streaming numbers have 
remained steady at about 5 million per week. 

Warner has kept a low profile in recent 
months, responding to court documents 
but rarely showing up at events. In August, 
however, he made a surprise appearance 
at Kanye West’s Chicago listening party for 
his album Donda alongside rapper DaBaby 
(who was widely condemned for homophobic 
remarks at a show weeks earlier). Dressed in 
all black with a horizontal line of dark makeup 
under his eyes, Warner paced around a 
replica of West’s home while nodding along 
to the music. 

Now 52 and embroiled in multiple sexual- 
assault lawsuits, the musician seemed 
to view the appearance as a comeback, 
aligning himself with West, hip-hop’s biggest 
provocateur. When West released the album 
two days later, Warner appeared on ‘Jail, Pt. 
2’, singing “Guess who’s goin’ to jail tonight?/ 
God gon’ post my bail tonight” alongside 
West. Weeks later, Warner — once famous 
for rejecting Christianity — appeared again 
with West at the devoutly religious rapper’s 
“Sunday Service” livestream, this time with 
Justin Bieber by their side. 

Smithline watched Warner’s appearance 
at the album launch with disgust, and says it 
helped drive her to an eating-disorder relapse. 
“Tt was just such a kick in the teeth,” she says. 


ARAH MCNEILLY thought 

Warner would have to be 

dead before she publicly 

accused him of abuse. “This 

is the most terrifying thing 

I’ve ever done,” she says. 

Years after their relationship 

ended, she still wonders: If she posts 

something online, will it get back to him? 

Could he retaliate? “I’ve been afraid for 10 

years,” she says. “Some of these girls who 

came out and it happened to them five years 

ago, God bless them. Because five years after 

{our relationship ended], I was a shell of a 

person. He took everything from me and 
then spit me out. 

“T don’t know what kind of pain he’s in,” 
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she adds. “But he just wants to make people 
feel that pain over and over again.” 

Smithline says she started mentally 
suppressing what she’d experienced in the 
relationship after leaving Warner. “It’s all 
I could do to survive.” She felt “powerless 
and disgusting.” She’d curl up in a ball to 
cope. Her weight plummeted; she eventually 
required an IV and feeding tubes. She went 
through “radical, ’round-the-clock therapy”. 

“I started to [feel] smaller and smaller and 
quieter and quieter,” Smithline says. “When 
you're silenced or locked in a box where no 
one can hear you, you really start to think 
about how small and unimportant you are. I 
just didn’t want to speak any more.” 

Like other Warner accusers, she says, she 
suffers from post-traumatic stress disorder 
and still has panic attacks. But she’s trying to 
find strength and relief in other people who 
tell her she’s given them the power to leave 
an abusive relationship. She’s thought about 
some day going to schools and teaching 
students about sexual assault and abuse. “If 
any good can come of this horrific thing,” she 
says, “I hope I can help other people.” 

Bianco, too, says she deals with the after- 
effects of her relationship with Warner on a 
daily basis. “By far, the psychological abuse 
has been the hardest to recover from,” 
Bianco says. “I blamed myself for everything. 
Getting past the guilt and the shame and 
gaslighting has been incredibly difficult.” 

She says she’s had to deal with death 
threats from Manson fans, people showing 
up at her home, and a car waiting outside 
her house for days. On some days, she still 
asks herself, “Why have I done this? 

“I really just have to hold onto the fact 
that if nobody speaks up, then nothing 
changes,” Bianco says. And while Warner is 
not currently facing any criminal charges for 
his alleged sex crimes, she adds, “Nothing 
could be a better outcome for me than him 
spending the rest of his life in jail.” 

Other people in Warner’s orbit have 
declined to participate in this story, citing their 
fear of Warner and the need to protect their 
own mental health. “That’s in part why he got 
away with it for so long: Because victims of his 
felt completely ashamed that they still didn’t 
realise what was happening to them until it 
was way too late,” Bianco says. “He told the 
whole world and nobody tried to stop him.” @ 


If you or someone you know is experiencing 
relationship abuse, help is available. The 
Refuge National Domestic Abuse Helpline 
provides free, confidential support 
24/7/365. Call O808 2000 247, or visit 
nationaldahelpline.org.uk 
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GUILLERMO DEL TORO 


UILLERMO DEL TORO HAS 
TWO smiles. The first one is 
an open-mouthed, midlaugh, 
100-watt grin that smacks of 
pure, childlike enthusiasm. 
Spend any time with the Oscar- 
winning 57-year-old Mexican 
filmmaker and you’ll see that 
smile again and again. It’s 
there when the chef-owner of 
a Toronto restaurant is telling 
him about the secret, off- 
menu specials that evening, 
or when del Toro remembers 
catching a rare ’30s movie late 
one night on TV, or when he’s 
recommending some obscure 
19th-century horror author 
aa you just have to read. It’s the 
smile del Toro has when he’s 
gently issuing orders to his postproduction 
team behind a mixing board (“That thunder 
needs to go up two decibels on the left, the 
footsteps down a decibel on the right”) and then 
everything onscreen suddenly looks and sounds 
exactly how he imagined it in his head. 

But there’s a second del Toro smile that 
occasionally comes out: The corners of his mouth 
still point up, but the lips are tight. It’s a smile 
with a shadow lurking over it. That’s the look he 
gets when he talks about the past five years, which 
were marked with love and death, some extreme 
highs, and several subterranean lows. Del Toro 
was in the midst of starting a new chapter of his 
life. But he was also looking around, seeing a lot 
of despair, and feeling a little broken. 

“I’ve jokingly said every movie I make is an 
autobiography,” he says. “But I actually do mean 
that. When I did The Shape of Water, I wanted 
to make it a love song. I wanted to sing it ina 
way that was an affirmation of life. And then, 
it’s like...” Del Toro puts his elbows on the table 
and leans in. “You know what the flip side of the 
American dream is, right? It’s a nightmare. I felt 
a complete sense of doom. So, when people ask, 
‘Well, what about your new [movie]?’ It was: This 
is where I was at.” 

Say what you will about the perverse 
pleasures of del Toro’s new film, 
Nightmare Alley, it is definitely not a 
love song. An adaptation of William 
Lindsay Gresham’s 1946 pulp novel 
about a carnival worker named Stanton 
Carlisle who learns the tricks of the 
mentalist trade — which he parlays 
into a nightclub act and the chance to 
bilk high-society swells — it’s a sordid, 
seedy movie that prefers to walk on 
the darker side of the street. Not even a 
photogenic A-list cast (Bradley Cooper 
is Stanton; Rooney Mara is his romantic 
interest; Cate Blanchett, Willem Dafoe, 
and Toni Collette are also along for the 
ride) can keep a bone-deep sense of 
pessimism from seeping in. The most 
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sympathetic character is arguably the resident 
freak-show geek, who bites the heads off of 
chickens for his daily bottle of hooch. 

Retro-stylised or not, Nightmare Alley’s 
ecosphere of con artists and narcissistic 
grifters makes it feel like one of the first movies 
to reflect the Trump era. It also marks a 
serious break from the writer-director’s usual 
supernatural thrillers, exquisite fantasies, and 
portraits of beautiful monsters, which peaked 
when his 2017 woman-meets-fish-man romance 
The Shape of Water took home four Oscars, 
including Best Director and Best Picture. The 
closest thing in Nightmare to a typical del Toro 
touch of the macabre is a deformed 
foetus in a jar named Enoch, whose 
forehead is split down the middle and 
houses a giant eyeball. “Had I made 
this earlier in my career,” del Toro 
jokes, “the baby probably would have 
been the hero.” 

You can easily picture the kid 
from Guadalajara who taught 
himself English just so he could read 
Hollywood horror-movie magazines, 
who asked for a mandrake root for 
Christmas (all the better to practise 
black magic, he told his parents), 
who would read his father’s health 
textbooks and declare that he 
had every malady known to man 
— trichinosis, cirrhosis, a brain 
hemorrhage — and who was “raised in 
a very morbid Catholicism”, crafting 
intricate stories about the eyeball 
baby in the jar in his notebooks. You 
could imagine the teenage del Toro, 
traumatized by seeing violence on 
the streets around him growing up, seeking 
refuge in making Super 8 films about the whole 
carny menagerie; or, much later, finding solace 
among fictional villains when real-life criminals 
kidnapped his father in 1998 and threatened 
to kill him over 72 days. Freak shows have 
been del Toro’s comfort zone, whether he was 
starting his own creature-features makeup/ 


“TMAKE 
MOVIES 
WITH 
MONSTERS, 
BUT THE 
WORST 
MONSTERS 
IN THEM 
ARE THE 
HUMANS” 


special-effects company, Necropia, or including 
a life-size replica of a character from the cult 
film Freaks in one of his three “Bleak House” 
movie-memorabilia personal museums. This 
is a man who’s never met a monster he didn’t 
love. But when it came to processing everything 
that America and that he, personally, had been 
through over the past few years, he knew he 
needed to tackle the beast within. “I always say, 
‘Yeah, I make movies with monsters,” del Toro 
admits, his smile tightening. “‘But the worst 
monsters in them are the humans.” 

DEL TORO FIRST heard of Nightmare Alley back 
in the early ’90s, after he’d already had a few 
TV directing gigs in Mexico under 
his belt. The way del Toro’s longtime 
collaborator Ron Perlman — who 
became a good friend after del Toro cast 
him in his 1993 directorial-debut film, 
Cronos, about a mysterious object that 
turns an antiques dealer into a vampire 
— remembers it, the whole thing was 
his suggestion. 

“We were having dinner, and I was 
on my high horse, saying that remakes 
are an act of cowardice,” Perlman 
says with a laugh. “It’s lazy to remake 
something, especially if the movie is a 
masterpiece. 

“Having said that, Guillermo,” he 
recounts saying, “‘there is one movie 
that should be remade, and that’s 
Nightmare Alley. Not only should it 
be remade, but it should be done by 
somebody who understands there’s 
both a man and a monster at the 
centre of it.” 

Intrigued, del Toro managed to 
track down a copy of the 1947 movie, as well 
as Gresham’s novel, which came with a torrid 
backstory: the author had been drinking with 
a companion who regaled him with tales 
of carnival geeks and the depths to which an 
alcoholic sad sack would sink in the name of 
addiction. The story so haunted Gresham that 
he wrote Nightmare Alley as a sort of exorcism. 
He also added several personal 
obsessions into the story, including tarot- 
card reading and psychoanalysis. The 
book was briefly banned, and subsequent 
editions were heavily censored. Gresham 
would eventually take his own life at age 
53, in the same Manhattan hotel where 
he’d worked on the novel. 

The filmmaker found the movie’s 
source material and Gresham’s story 
to be as deeply moving as they were 
disturbing. (And having learned to read 
tarot cards as a kid in Mexico, del Toro 
shared the writer’s fascination with 
readings: “I don’t advocate it being 
magical, but I do advocate that there’s a 
connection between the cards and your 
subconscious.”) When he started to make 
inquiries about adapting it, however, 


if 


ANEW START Del Toro with Kim Morganon the Oscars red carpet in 2018. 
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FREAKS AND GEEKS 


Del Toro, masked, direéting) 

cast of Nightmare Alley: Perlman, 
Cooper, Collette, Mara, and Mark 
Povinelli (from left). 


he immediately ran into obstacles. Fox wasn’t 
interested in a remake. The film was mired in 
rights issues. “And number three,” del Toro says, 
“no one knew who I was yet.” 

So he moved on, fashioning a career that would 
turn a former kid obsessed with comic books, 
Frankenstein, and things that go bump in your 
psyche into a critically acclaimed moviemaker. 
His 2001 ghost story, The Devil’s Backbone, and 
2006 fairy tale, Pan’s Labyrinth, both set in the 
time of the Spanish Civil War, established him as 
someone who knew how to blend the horrific, 
the fantastic, and the folkloric in unique ways. 
He made a Marvel movie (Blade II) long before 
it was fashionable. He lent his taste for so-called 
disreputable pop art to everything from gothic 
romances (Crimson Peak) to giant-robots-versus- 
monsters movies (Pacific Rim). He added 
“producer” and “published novelist” to his 
résumé. And Nightmare Alley languished in 
the back of del Toro’s crowded brain. Until 
he happened to meet another person who 
recognised how perfect he would be to do it. 

CCORDING TO DEL TORO, it was near 
the end of working on his “love 
song”, The Shape of Water, that his 30- 
year marriage was coming to a close 
as well. Del Toro had met Lorenza 
Newton when they were both at college 
in Guadalajara, and they were married in 
MM 1986. Having parented two daughters and 
shared three decades of history with Newton, 
he’s extremely selective in what he’s willing 
to say on the matter. The second smile is very 
much present and accounted for. “I feel like I 
have permission to talk about myself,” he says, 
choosing his words carefully. “But... I don’t 
think I have the right to talk about anybody else. 
Sometimes your own history involves the history 
of other people.” 

The couple formally separated around March 
2017, del Toro says, and finalised their divorce 
that September, three months before The Shape 
of Water’s release. The following March, del Toro 
brought a date to the Oscars. “I can say this, 
because I have a good friendship with my ex- 
wife,” del Toro says, “but I was a homebody, 
and then, suddenly, that changed. Without 
qualifying anything... the important break was 


with myself, saying, ‘This is not all 1am, I always 
believe that in life, you experience what you need. 
Maybe not what you want. But what you need.” 

When del Toro’s name was announced as the 
winner of the Best Director award, he spoke 
about being an immigrant and how art erases 
boundaries. He also thanked “Kimmy” — veteran 
film writer Kim Morgan, the date who'd caused a 
stir on the red carpet. Del Toro had reached out 
to Morgan several months prior about a piece 
she’d written. “It was either something about 
Badlands or Barry Lyndon,” Morgan says. “Those 
are both movies we love a lot.” 

They began corresponding, and eventually, 
when del Toro learned she lived in Los Angeles, 
decided to meet downtown, at the Last Bookstore. 
“We started talking about books that we liked,” he 
says. “She said, ‘Have you read Essays on American 
Literature by D.H. Lawrence?’ And I said, ‘Have 
you seen this particular book of designs?’ We 
had an intersection with literature that was 
pretty dark.” And they were both impressed 
that the other not only knew Nightmare Alley — 
the film and the book — but also were equally 
crazy about it. 

By December 2017, the two had started a 
relationship. They had also been throwing 
around the idea of a project they could work on 
together. Morgan asked, “What about Nightmare 
Alley?” Del Toro now had an in at Fox - it 
suddenly seemed possible. The film would also 
help him channel what he was seeing happen 
in a country he’d long called home, where a 
blatantly racist president was calling Mexicans 
“rapists” and stoking the flames of hate. 

“As a Mexican man, I felt particularly 
vulnerable,” del Toro says. “I woke up every 
morning saying, ‘What is going to be the headline 
today? Are we at war?’ I mean, for a lot of those 
four years, I felt like I was under a dark cloud. 
There’s a line in Nightmare we ended up cutting: 
‘I know when there’s a right and I know there’s 
a wrong, and I see a lot of one and none of the 
other, That’s where I was at.” 

Morgan and del Toro had already started 
working on a draft when the two went to the 
Oscars. He’d been recognised by the Academy, 
gone public with a new romance, and found a 
project he could use as a vehicle to get despair 


out of his system. And then, shortly after the 
ceremony, del Toro’s father died. 

The filmmaker has long talked about the 
huge role his father played in his life, how he’d 
inherited his dad’s hypochondria as a kid, and 
how, during his dad’s long trips to Houston to 
get checked out by doctors, he’d bring the young 
Guillermo to translate and reward him with “100 
bucks’ worth” of comic books. He’s also spoken 
of having to pay the ransom to his father’s 
kidnappers in order to save his life. Guillermo 
was with his father when he died. It was, he 
admits, a life-changing moment. 

“Because it’s one thing to think about your 
father dying, and another thing to experience it,” 
del Toro says. “When you find yourself fatherless 
in the world, you reflect on what it means for 
you to be a father, a son — a man. And then, how 
do you express a loss through what you do? It’s 
the same question I’ve been asking since doing 
Hellboy: What makes a man a man? Is it how they 
start? How they end? That was something we 
were wrestling with in Nightmare, too. 

“But the urgency for that answer increased 
after my dad went,” he notes. “And the answer 
is, there is no answer.” 

Instead of becoming nihilistic, however, 
del Toro found this notion gave him hope. 
Your time here is your time here, period. 
You can only control how you treat other 
people, and what you put out in the world. 
It is partially why, after years of being a 
recluse, del Toro decided to become more 
social; he says he now goes out more with 
fellow filmmakers and enjoys talking for hours 
with them about their craft, something he 
never really indulged in much before. It is why, 
after years of throwing himself into his work 
because “I don’t do well with rest,” he’s trying to 
enjoy nonwork things a little more. “I’m really 
intrigued by life now, in a way that I haven’t been 
the rest of my life.” Morgan and del Toro quietly 
married in May 2021. 

It’s also partially why he decided to try changing 
his filmmaking style going into Nightmare, why his 
mantra for what could have been a pulp-fiction- 
by-numbers was: “‘I want to do what I don’t do’ 
I wanted to change my instincts as a filmmaker. 
Could I move the camera without being intrusive? 
Or not do beauty that looks self-consciously 
‘beautiful’, and do murkiness and grime without 
overdirecting it?” 

Or make a movie that plumbs the depths the 
way Nightmare Alley does, that channels a sense 
of cynicism without giving in to it altogether. “It’s 
not a cynical movie,” he says, correcting me. “It’s 
dark. It’s a little bleak. ... But it’s not a movie that’s 
cruel for cruelty’s sake. I don’t think Gresham’s 
novel is like that. You have to be detached to be 
cynical. I wanted to go for something closer to 
a broken romanticism.” Then del Toro smiles 
that first smile, the one that radiates joy and a 
profound sense of happiness, and you feel that 
whatever was broken when he was making this 
film may have been fixed along the way. @ 
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The Children of 
War 


Elham, a boy from, 

} Wardak province, plays 
on the burnt husk of 
an Afghan National 
Police car. According 
to Elham’s older 


ha brother, the vehicle had 
; e been commandeered 
; ~—) by the Taliban and 


destroyed by one of 

the last U.S. airstrikes, 

é just as neighboring 
Kabul was overrun 

by the insurgents, an 
ignominious end to 
America’s longest war. 


WHERE THE TALIBAN RULE 


T THE FOOT OF THE mountains separating 
the city of Kabul from the farmland plains 
to the north, the plyboard coffins are laid 
on the ground in the shape of a fan. Four of 
them are so small, child-size, that only one 
man is needed to carry them. 

It’s 30 August 2021, two weeks after the 
Afghan government and its security forces 
collapsed and the Taliban had seized control 
of Kabul, and around 200 men gather for a 
burial. The men from the immediate family 
are delirious with grief, struggling at times 
to stand. Friends and family walk in stunned 
silence, moving about the cemetery slowly 
and purposelessly. 

Ten members of an extended family had 
been torn apart or incinerated when an 
American Hellfire missile launched from a 
drone struck a car near Kabul’s international 
airport the day before. At the time, Gen. Mark 
A. Milley, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, called it a “righteous strike” on the 
Islamic State. In fact, the Toyota Corolla 
station wagon was driven by a man, Zamarai 
Ahmadi, who worked for an American NGO 
and had just arrived home from its Kabul 
office. Three of his own children and four 
nieces and nephews were also inside or 
near the car. They’d met Ahmadi, some 
clambering aboard, in a narrow driveway to 
welcome him home. “There is no flesh on 
their bodies,” says Emal, whose two-year-old 
daughter Malika was among the dead. “What 
is there to bury?” 

The American airstrike was likely the 
last in the country’s longest war. Because 
it occurred in the Afghan capital, just a 
few miles from the five-star Kabul Serena 
Hotel, on which scores of foreign journalists 
had descended following the city’s fall to 
the Taliban, it also received more scrutiny 
— and a subsequent admission of error by 
the Pentagon — than any other U.S. airstrike 
since the beginning of the war. In fact, there 


Photographer and writer ANDREW QUILTY 
has lived in Kabul for the past eight years. 
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were hundreds of errant airstrikes over the 
course of the war that were never investi- 
gated and for which justice was never served 
but that had, in part, helped turn much of 
rural Afghanistan away from the government 
in Kabul and toward the Taliban. 

Above the cemetery, American F-16s tear 
across the sky. Mourners try to spot the jets 
as the father of three of the dead children 
breaks down over their coffins. “We’re so 
frightened today,” says Ahmad, one of 
Zamarai’s colleagues who’d come to pay 
his respects. “It’s beyond shock.” Further 
down the slope, beyond the rooftops of an 
apartment complex, bulbous American 
military planes lumber skyward from 
the airport, carrying the last of 120,000 
evacuees airlifted since the Taliban entered 
Kabul. The final plane, ferrying the top U.S. 
diplomat and the commander of the Army’s 
82nd Airborne Division, took off six hours 
later. The U.S. had left Afghanistan. 

In Kabul, news of the departure of the 


Americans broke with the sound of gunfire. 
Taliban fighters emptied magazine after 
magazine of ammunition into the night. The 
crescendo also heralded the end of the two- 
week maelstrom at the airport which, for 
Kabulis and international audiences watching 
via the media, overshadowed the Taliban’s 
victory over the world’s greatest superpower. 
The city began to bustle with street vendors 
and taxis. Kabulis grew used to the sight of 
long-haired fighters wearing camouflage 
military jackets over traditional clothes, 
and a new normal began to reveal itself for 
longtime residents and Taliban alike. For 
the handful of foreigners who had remained 
during the takeover and for others who 
arrived soon after, any bitterness Taliban 
fighters held for the war seemed all but 
forgotten. For fighters who hadn’t forgotten, 
orders prevented them from acting on their 
instincts. At one of Kabul’s four entry points, 
a Talib from Helmand told me, “If it wasn’t 
for my orders, I’d shoot you.” 


The withdrawal of international forces, 
an overdue acknowledgment of defeat after 
20 years at war in Afghanistan, collided 
spectacularly with the victors taking control 
of the capital before the defeated had even 
managed to depart. That a civilian airlift 
could cause more deaths and turmoil 
than the coming together of thousands of 
opposing armed combatants marked a fitting 
final chapter in a 20-year war long gone 
awry. “Can you believe this is happening?” 
one Marine corporal asked another as their 
platoon tried to push a crowd of Afghans 
attempting to board aircraft off the runway. 
“This is insane.” 

The chaotic scenes at the airport, 
however, were in stark contrast to what 
appeared to be an unfamiliar calm across 
the rest of Kabul. When the planes stopped 
flying that night, and once gunfire fell silent, 
Kabul’s 6 million residents were able to 
stop and contemplate the future in the 
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Islamic Emirate of Afghanistan. 

The absurd honeymoon period that 
followed saw Taliban fighters touring the 
country’s capital — many for the first time — 
wide-eyed, like children on their first trip to 
the sea. They wandered into an amusement 
park and enjoyed the rides for free; encircled 
by strings of fluorescent pink and green 
bulbs, with American-made assault rifles 
resting between their legs, they ate ice cream 
before piling into a commandeered police 
truck; at Kabul Zoo, southern Taliban threw 
stones at unflinching lions and marvelled at a 
tired diorama of scorpions, commonplace in 
their desert home; from the 10-metre diving 
board above a Soviet-era Olympic pool dug 
into a hilltop, they admired panoramic views 
through rifle scopes and lounged on the 
artificial-turf carpeting in the gaudy mansion 
of a former vice president and alleged 
war criminal. 

In spite of their intimidating disposition — 


The Return of the Taliban 


Taliban fighters pray at an amusement park on 
the outskirts of Kabul. Many of the fighters hail 
from the rural countryside and have never set 
foot in the capital before. Left: Fighters nap 

in the luxury of the mansion of former Afghan 
Vice President Abdul Rashid Dostum. Dostum, 
also a former warlord, fled the country as 
provinces in the north, where his influence is 
strongest, fell to the Taliban. 


which is at least partly skewed by the media’s 
20-year portrayal of them as the enemy 
— Taliban fighters are overwhelmingly 
courteous and disciplined. One evening 
in September 2021, I began talking with 
a small group of fighters from Helmand 
province enjoying the views from a hilltop 
in central Kabul. They asked to interview 
me and I gladly agreed. Gladly, that is, 
until one started recording video on his 
smartphone, as the others, all holding 
assault rifles, crowded around, oblivious to 
their unintentionally intimidating presence: 
“Do you feel safer here now or during the 
previous government?” “Now,” I reply, 
truthfully. (Petty crime has plummeted.) 
“Are you a Muslim?” “I love God,” I lie. (Being 
non-Muslim isn’t officially illegal, but one 
is still vigilant around young zealots.) The 
young Talibs take in their capital from the 
platform above the pool, where one can see 
to all corners of the city, to the nearby U.S. 
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way 
i ‘School Days™, 
A nominally segregated 
grade-schoolclass in 
Kabul meets after the 
Taliban takeover. Girls in 
and above sixth grade 
have been prevented 
from returning to school 
under the new regime. 
The militants claim 
the ban on older girls’ 
education is temporary, 
but historically the 
Taliban have never 
allowed female high 
school students. 
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Embassy, the airport, the ancient fort of Bala 
Hissar, and the tombs of warlords past; the 
fighters are most curious about a place off to 
the east called Pul-e-Charkhi. Of all Kabul’s 
landmarks, the infamous prison of the same 
name is the one with which they seem most 
familiar, and from which at least one taking 
in the view had recently been freed. 

Before we part, the Talibs ask for my 
phone number so I can send them the 
photos I’d taken earlier, upon their request. 
“Feel safe,” one implores. “There is nothing 
to worry about.” 


HE TALIBAN are fiercely protective 

of the way they, as a group, are 

portrayed. Methods of controlling 

their image are crude and little 
different from those of other dictatorial 
regimes worldwide. 

The difference in Kabul, for the moment, 
is that neither the enforcers nor the enforced 
have worked out the rules. Protests have 
been permitted, but few, if any, have 
proceeded to conclusion without journalists 
being beaten, detained, or both, and 
protesters themselves being dispersed with 
blunt force or intimidation. 

During the largest protest since the 
Taliban took power, a small group of fighters 
dutifully escorted a group of pro-resistance 
activists that grew to several hundred after 
a couple of miles. The noisy mass — which 
included a large proportion of women — 
turned onto a street where Taliban fighters 
guarded the entrance to a foreign embassy. 
Caught off guard, the Talibs on the street 
first scattered the photographers and 
videographers, swinging electric cables and 
Kalashnikovs and confiscating cameras. 
When the protesters marched on, dozens of 
fighters fired their weapons, in a deafening 
chorus, into the air. 

The Taliban’s own embrace of the 
media in recent years — placing opinion 
pieces in The New York Times and a cuddly 
representative in Doha during talks with 
the U.S. government — while no more self- 
serving than any other government’s, 
extends as far as it can benefit the group’s 
cause but not to independent outlets inside 
Afghanistan that threaten to challenge it. 

The crude crowd-control measures at the 
early September protest were one of few 
public displays in Kabul of the Taliban’s 
limited tolerance of dissent. Behind closed 
doors, the crackdown is more targeted 
and brutal. Nematullah Naqdi, a journalist 
for the Afghan outlet Etilaatroz, was one 
of three laid facedown on the floor in a 
former police station by Taliban intelligence 
officers and beaten unconscious for covering 
another protest. Naqdi tells me later he was 
told by his torturers that they were being 
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Days of Grief, Rage, and Fear 


f 


Top left: The burial of 10 family members, including 
seven children, slaughtered in a U.S. drone strike. 
Middle left: Nematullah Naqdi, a journalist, was 

beaten by the Taliban for covering a protest by female 
students. Bottom left: Anti-Pakistan protesters take to 
the streets of Kabul. Without Pakistan’s support, the 
Taliban could not have waged a successful war. 

Above: The money exchange in Kabul; since the Taliban 
victory there have been cash shortages. 


a 


“merciful.” “You're lucky,” they said, “we’re 
not beheading you.” 

The rise of the Taliban has much to do 
with the neglect of rural Afghanistan by 
the former government, but depictions 
of the dire economic circumstances in 
the capital that arose in the wake of their 
takeover are nonetheless discouraged. With 
Afghanistan’s financial reserves frozen by 
the U.S. and international monetary bodies, 
cash shortages, and government salaries 
going unpaid since two months prior to the 
Taliban’s takeover, thousands of residents 
are selling their household items on the 
streets. Many are warned by the Taliban 
not to provide interviews or to allow their 
photographs to be taken. 

The Taliban’s obsession with the 
superficial, however, does not yet pertain 
to rules regarding the strict Islamic dress 
codes or unaccompanied women in public 
the group was known for enforcing when 


they last ruled Kabul. Although there is a 
noticeable shift toward the traditional, 
women still walk the streets without male 
guardians, bereft of the all-covering burqa, 
while men continue to shave and wear 
Western-style clothes. Female university 
students deliberately walk by groups of 
Taliban with their faces uncovered, an 
attempted provocation that the Talibs 
barely register. Billboards depicting made- 
up brides on beauty-parlour facades have 
been stripped or hastily painted over, in 
anticipation of orders to do so rather than 
because of them. 

Taliban fighters who have stepped into 
police work have co-opted the vehicles 
and uniforms of their predecessors from 
the Afghan National Police. Conversely, 
motorists who once decorated their vehicles 
with bumper stickers and windscreen decals 
of pro-government icons have replaced them 
with Taliban flags or the Islamic declaration 


of faith, the Kalima. Superficial public 
displays of fealty reflect attempts to conform 
rather than actual loyalty. 

But beneath the public veneer a 
depression has fallen over Kabul. The 
desperation at the airport in late August 
was an indication of the public’s distrust of 
the Taliban’s reassuring pronouncements. 
Those of us who hadn’t lived under their 
rule before — including me — were charmed 
by the hospitality of the city’s new overlords. 
Early on, foreign journalists were invited to 
off-the-record lunches and provided with 
letters permitting us to continue our work. 
Those who knew them better warned of 
the subterfuge. “After they’ve formed their 
government,” a Kabul resident, close to tears 
and whose house had been commandeered 
by the Taliban, tells me, “they’ll go after 
their enemies, one by one.” 

The universal relief brought by the drop 
in violence after the Taliban’s victory was 
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WHERE THE TALIBAN RULE 


One journalist says 
he was laid 
facedown on the 
floor in a police 
station by the 
Taliban and beaten 
unconscious for 
covering a protest. 
His torturers told 
him they were being 
“merciful.” “You're 
lucky,” they said, 
“we're not 
beheading you” 


Hard Times 

Already one of the poorest countries in the 
world, Afghanistan has seen international aid dry 
up since the Taliban victory, plunging many into 
dire need. Out of desperation, scores have taken 
to the streets to sell their household goods. 
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WHERE THE TALIBAN RULE 


No Representation 


Images of women on billboard advertisements have been scrubbed away or painted over to accommodate the Taliban’s harsh interpretation of Islam. 
These beauty parlours in Kabul, once humming with activity, have been altered and are mostly dormant as many fear to open. A 17-year-old girl, barred 
from returning to finish high school, spends almost all of her time inside. “I feel like a prisoner at home,” she says. “Nothing else.” 
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“After they’ve formed their government,” 

a Kabul resident whose house had been 
commandeered by the Taliban tells me, 
“they'll go after their enemies, one by one” 


short-lived. Already, the long-sought desire 
for security has been usurped by an even 
greater, more urgent, and more widespread 
threat to survival: poverty. Afghanistan’s dire 
economic situation is the result of the United 
States’ oft-deployed tactics of crushing its 
enemies financially more than Taliban 
ineptitude; but regardless, according to 
recent assessments by the United Nations, 
without massive international intervention, 
the current poverty rate (surviving on 94 
cents or less, per person per day) of 72 
percent of the population could balloon 
to 97 percent by mid-2022. As yet there 
are no noticeable food shortages, but with 
border closures, the cost of basic items is 
increasing (cooking oil by 100 percent 
and wheat by 28 percent). Coupled with 
soaring unemployment, a drop in the value 
of the currency, and strict limits on bank 
withdrawals because of cash shortages, it is 
not only the subsistence-farming families in 
the provinces struggling to feed themselves 
but educated urbanites as well. 

While few Kabul residents were ever 
accustomed to 24-hour electricity, the 
country’s new government, now in its 
fourth month, hasn’t yet paid a power bill 
to its northern neighbours — who provide 
half of Afghanistan’s power. The thought of 
Kabul, whose residents are now suffering 
from the results of food insecurity, plunged 
into darkness as the fierce Afghan winter 
approaches fills many with anxiety. 

While the public brutality that the Taliban 
wielded ensured compliance from Afghans 
in the 1990s, this time around, the use of 
systematic physical violence has so far been 
more restrained. Instead, a sinister, invisible 
repression lurks in the corners of every day. 

High schools for girls in most provinces 
— including Kabul — have been prevented 
from opening; university attendance has 
plummeted; former government staffers 
are staying home, distrusting Taliban pleas 
for them to return to work; journalists, 
judges, and activists are lying low and 
waiting — hoping — to be evacuated. Former 
interpreters for international militaries, 
officers, and members of special units 
from the former national defence forces 
are sheltering in small groups of trusted 
friends and colleagues, mutually assured 


destruction ensuring everyone stays mum. 
They say they’re hiding from the enemies 
that promised them amnesty, because 
former soldier colleagues are disappearing 
and turning up dead. “When I called 
Obaidullah recently,” a former member 
of an elite Afghan army unit tells me, “his 
brother answered the phone and told me 
what had happened.” Obaidullah, his brother 
said, had been executed by the Taliban in 
Nangarhar province three days earlier. In 
October, a former university lecturer who 
assisted me with translations for this article 
was detained, accused of spying for the U.S., 
and beaten. Before releasing him, his captors 
offered a warning: “Soon,” one said, “you'll 
be sent to the other world.” 

Even victims of non-Taliban violence are 
seen as potential public-relations problems 
by the Taliban. One family showed me the 
letter they received after having lost three 
members to an Islamic State bombing. It 
warned them against speaking to the media 
about their losses. Earlier, at the burial, an 
unknown and unwanted Taliban mullah was 
sent to preside. 

Whether because of dwindling finances, 
fear of reprisal, or both, Kabulis are 
despairing. A shopkeeper tells me that when 
Taliban fighters come to his store he greets 
them as heroes, as liberators. But it’s all a 
show, he says. “They’re uneducated idiots.” 
A supermarket owner tells me he’s trading at 
20 percent in comparison to a few months 
ago. His stock is slowly going out-of-date. 
“The situation is not good,” he says. Liquor 
bottles amassed during the slightly more 
lenient days of the republic are being sunk 
into septic tanks. A 17-year-old girl, barred 
from returning to finish high school, fills her 
days drawing and painting on the floor of her 
home. “I feel like a prisoner at home,” she 
says. “Nothing else.” 

Taliban fighters are restless too. Several 
ask me whether I can help them leave the 
country. On a trip to Wardak province, 
neighboring Kabul to the south, more than 
one Talib jokes whether I can arrange for 
foreigners to invade again. They’re bored, 
they say, and without war and its spoils 
they have nothing to bring home to their 
families. But “building a government,” they 
say, without conviction, “is also part ofjihad.” @ 
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A rare look behind the scenes at what 
it’s like to get a Master’s degree in The 
Beatles at the University of Liverpool 
— and why people across the world 
pay thousands of pounds to do it 


WORDS STEPHANIE HERNANDEZ 
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t’s 9am in a chilly lecture theatre and a 
maintenance man just strolled past the door 
whistling the melody of the Fab Four’s ‘She Loves 
You’. There’s a girl dressed like it’s 1966 to my 
left, and a man with a ‘Yellow Submarine’ tattoo 
to my right. Class is in session for the Master’s 
programme, The Beatles: Music Industry and 
Heritage at the University of Liverpool. 

Today we’re learning about the history of 
Liverpool’s music scene, from the Lennon and 
McCartney families’ ties to the 19th-century 
music hall, through to the folk subgenre, Skiffle, 
the sound mined by The Quarrymen on their 
way to becoming The Beatles. Dr Mike Jones 
is deconstructing the misconception that The 
Beatles were straight-up rock ’n’ rollers. Yes, 
they were influenced by Little Richard and Elvis 
Presley, but before them, they were immersed 
in the local sounds of Liverpool: music hall 
choruses, Irish sentimental songs and parodic 
nursery rhymes. 

On one of the slides, there is a quote: 
“Thanks to The Beatles, Liverpool and music 
are synonymous.” I remember a previous class 
in which Dr Holly Tessler, the founder of the 
programme, explained how the “Northern- 
ness” or “Liverpudlian-ness” became a key part 
of The Beatles’ brand in the early ’60s. Before 
them, the Merseyside area was known for its 
comedians, not its music. Through the grand 
Beatle narrative, the Fab Four transformed into 
the ambassadors not only for Liverpool’s music 
scene, but also for the entire city. 

Now is the most crucial time to be an academic 
on The Beatles — or anything from that era, in 
fact. We’re on the bridge between lived history 
and past history. Soon enough, we’ll be without 
the primary sources; in the murky waters of 
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BEATLEMANIA Dr Mike Jones, Senior Lecturer in music industry, and Dr Holly Tessler, founder of The Beatles: 
Music Industry and Heritage Master's programme at Liverpool University. 


remembrance, and misremembrance, relying on 
the boozy anecdotes of old-time regulars at The 
Cavern Club. Dr Tessler understands that. “Why 
are The Beatles releasing [documentary series] 
Get Back? Why is Paul McCartney releasing The 
Lyrics: 1956 to the Present?” she asks the class. 
“Surely, it’s because they’re seeing this as their 
last opportunity to get their side of the story out 
there, in their own words, while they still can.” 

The Beatles 
embodied a zeitgeist 
that captured the 
world for nearly a 
decade. Their impact 
continues to trickle 
into every inlet of 
popular culture, from 
influencing major 
music franchises like 
The Monkees and 
Oasis, to the Abbey 
Road album cover 
repeatedly being 
referenced in TV 
shows and movies. “After World War II, suddenly 
The Beatles culturally unite the UK, Germany 
and the USA,” says Dr Jones. “So, The Beatles 
almost heal the wounds of the war — that’s how 
important The Beatles are.” 

As a PhD student sitting in on this Master’s 


SINGLE-MINDED 
Dr Holly Tessler 
considers two of 

The Beatles hit singles 
with students on the 
Master’s course. 


HOME SWEET HOME 
Paul McCartney's 
childhood home in 
Allerton in south 
Liverpool is nowa 
National Trust property. 


STEPHANIE HERNANDEZ. 


BACK TO THE FUTURE The Beatles’ Liverpool through 1966 is the subject under discusssion for PhD student 
and writer Stephanie Hernandez and Dr Mike Jones. 


programme, my memory takes me back to 
when The Beatles inspired me to move from 
Texas to London to pursue my undergraduate 
and Master’s degrees. I’ve always been a devout 
Beatles fan, but my academic fascination with the 
group began as I recognised many intersections 
between their music and English Literature. 
While writing my dissertations on The Beatles, I 
encountered a certain amount of departmental 
push-back. I was told I couldn’t compare The 
Beatles to Shelley, but I did anyway. Today, in Dr 
Jones’ lecture, I mention my thesis on the legacy 
of Romanticism in the Popular Music of the ’60s 
and ’70s, and no one tells me I’m in the wrong 
room. “Higher education and high culture are 
the same people,” explains Dr Jones, “they are 
the keepers of what is acceptable academically, 
and what is unacceptable culturally.” Over the 
past 20 years, the study of pop culture has almost 
become normalised, but that’s mainly happened 
because of how much people love music. For a 
long time, Liverpool has pioneered this kind of 
study. In 1988, The Institute of Popular Music 
Studies was founded here in Liverpool, the very 
first institute of its kind. 

Some may hear about a degree in The 
Beatles and think that students are paying to 
over-intellectualise The Beatles’ music, but it’s 
really about combining the creative with the 
corporate. As Dr Tessler puts it, “This isn’t the 
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HOUSE CALL John Lennon lived here with his aunt 
Mimi and her husband George from the age of five. 


world’s biggest pub quiz, it’s a critical degree 
and students are going to have to do a great deal 
of analysis.” It’s true. The graded components 
comprise standard analysis of text and written 
reflections, a pitch for a Beatles-themed cultural 
event in Liverpool, a business plan, and a city- 
wide walking tour designed around a hidden 
history of the band. 

Master’s student Dominic Abba sums it up 
well when he tells me, “To study The Beatles is 
to study the impact they had not just in music, 
but also in Business and Industry Studies.” That 
said, arguments like “What’s the best Beatles 
song?” or “Who’s the most handsome Beatle?” 


CLOSE ENCOUNTER Stephanie Hernandez with John 
Lennon’s statue outside Liverpool’s Cavern Club. 


frequently erupt over an after-class pint. 

It does beg the question, though: who 
would commit to study something like this? Dr 
Richard Mills, author of The Beatles and Fandom, 
describes these students as “Aca-fans, they are 
Beatles fans first, who are now treading on the 
leaves of academia”. 

“My family wasn’t at all surprised because 
I’ve been a die-hard Beatles fan forever,” says 
MA student Dr Susan Peterson from Illinois, in a 
statement echoed by each student and lecturer. 
Beatlemaniacs know most facts about the band 
already, but it’s the point of view that’s placed on 
top of the facts that illuminates something new. 
The Beatles are the starting point for discussion, 
rather than an end point. 

While walking us through the history of 
Liverpool’s music industry, Dr Jones asks 
for reflections from the recent class trip to 
St Peter’s Church, the place where John Lennon 
first met Paul McCartney in 1957. Adjusting her 
psychedelic necktie, one student admits, “I 
found it hard to compartmentalise my inner fan- 
girl while trying to think critically.” Pursuing this 
degree, students get a clear view of museum and 
exhibition infrastructure with a specific focus 
on popular music. In a dream world, some of 
us could end up working at the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame or the Museum of Pop Culture. As 
Dr Tessler tells us, “We’re using the relationship 
between Liverpool and The Beatles as a template 
for how you tell different popular music stories 
in a geographical place.” 

John Lennon wrote the wonderfully bizarre 
lyrics to ‘I Am the Walrus’ to get his own back at 
schoolteachers who attempted to analyse Beatles 
lyrics as poetry. While it might seem like a lot of 
money to sit and ponder the meaning of “I am 
the egg man / They are the egg men / I am the 
walrus,” there is an invaluable impact that The 
Beatles made on the music industry and the 
heritage sector. That is exactly what we all come 
to Liverpool to explore — that, and the true 
meaning of “goo goo g’joob”. @ 
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STYLE 


WHAT WE WANT AND 
WHAT WE NEED 


WORDS AND EDIT 
JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 


TOM FORD 


LOST 
CHERRY 


EAU DE PARFUM 
50 ML 


Tom Ford Beauty are hard to beat 
for sensual scents (we've never met 
a TF fragrance we didn't like) and 
their new Lost Cherry collection 
continues in the same, oh-so-sexy 
vein. Blossoming with sexuality, the 
scent notes could be a line from 
Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market: 
“a ripe, glistening and dripping 
black cherry, with a teasing touch 
of bitter almond”. A candle, eye 
colour quad and scented lip colour 
are also part of the range — and we 
want to devour it all. Tom Ford Lost 
Cherry EDP, 50ml, £240. 
tomford.com 


The brand that everyone wants, Bottega Veneta, 
has opened up a new space on Redchurch Street, 
east London, in the emblematic Tea Building. 
It’s currently housing their Salon 02 collection 
(Bottega don’t do seasons, don’t you know?) as 
well as artwork by artists such as Greem Jeong. 
The space also features pops of the brand’s 
signature ‘Bottega green’. Move over Farrow and 
Ball’s ‘Elephant’s Breath’, there’s a new favourite 
hue in (London) town. 

bottegaveneta.com 


London-based artist Lakwena 
Maciver has collaborated with 
Italian brand Fiorucci to create a 
bright and bold capsule collection. 
Mixing Fiorucci’s visual language 
(who doesn't love a cherub?) 
with Lakwena’s technicolour 
palette and bold text, they've 
created a vibrant collection of 
shirts, trousers, jackets and 
accessories. We can feel our 
spirits lifting already. 
fiorucci.com 


BOTTEGA PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALFIE WHITE 
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Louis Vuitton never do anything by halves, so we expected 
nothing less from their new wireless Horizon Light Up 
Speaker. As well as looking pretty and recalling the innovative 
spinning-top shape of the brand’s Toupie bag, the speaker has 
superior sound quality and cutting-edge technology. Once the 
music starts, the device is an explosion of sound, light and 
movement: the covered woofers vibrate and the lightshow 
syncs to the beat. It has plenty of bells and whistles, plus the 
LV monogram flower and a strap so you can carry this piece of 
art wherever you go. Available in select stores and online. 
louisvuitton.com 


Want to flash 


your cash, but not 

be an arsehole about it? 

With their new billfold leather 

wallet, Palace Skateboards have your back. Embossed 
with a discreet P monogram on the outside, the inside 
displays the beloved Palace triangle motif. It comes in 
three colourways: brown, navy/blue and orange/red, 
and we want them all. 

palaceskateboards.com 


; 5 | Who's ready for a mad one? 
- Ted Baker have dropped their 
premium Autumn/Winter MiB 


AF (Made in Britain) line. Drawing 
ww inspiration from the late ‘8Os 
Cue Manchester rave scene, the 

of range has fun fits and motifs 


Ly ne to take you back to those 


technicolour days, complete 
J] 3 with patches, flyer prints 
and a touch of Hacienda 
Club neon. Offering 
heavyweight overskirts, 
bomber jackets, 
reimagined fleeces 
with luxe shearling and 
plenty of options ina 
soft, neutral colour 
palette — it’s music to 
our ears. 
tedbaker.com 


with a capsule inspired by ‘Get Back’, a track from : f 


Stella McCartney is paying homage to The Beatles 

their final album. Launching for Spring/Summer 
» 
= 


2022, the collection — which includes unisex 
pieces — is inspired by iconic Beatles covers 


and typography as well as vibrant psychedelic mg 
prints by their long-time collaborators, . 

The Fool Collective. Stella has PS / lcs : 
also drawn on her father Paul m~= 4 
McCartney’s wardrobe for pieces , 4 

such as the regenerated nylon ~ 


bomber. Stella McCartney x 
The Beatles makes so much 
sense — we’re wondering 

what took them so long? 
stellamccartney.com 
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COMPETITION 


Anew Bowers & Wilkins 


Zeppelin wireless 


smart speaker worth £699 


A must-have for music lovers everywhere 


Enter our competition for your chance to wina 
new Zeppelin wireless smart speaker from Bowers 
and Wilkins, developed by the same team behind 
the revered 800 Series loudspeakers found in 
Abbey Road Studios. First introduced in 2007 as 
the ultimate iPod dock, the Zeppelin is reborn in 
2021 better-sounding, better-looking and smarter 
than ever. The new Zeppelin has been re- 
imagined for the streaming age. Its elegant form 
combines high-resolution stereo sound with a 
comprehensive range of smart, connected 
features and services. It also offers built-in Alexa: 
no need for any external components. Simply ask 
for the song you want to hear, and your Zeppelin 
will oblige. If you prefer, your Zeppelin can also be 
operated by physical buttons on the top of its 
elegant enclosure, or via the Bowers & Wilkins 
Music App. 


T&C's apply, please visit rollingstone.co.uk/competitions for more information 
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ABBA MARKS 
JOURNEY'S 
END WITH 
APOP 


From kitsch to 
kooky with 
impeccable 
harmonies 


Abba 


Voyage 
UNIVERSAL MUSIC 


tok kkk 


OUR DECADES 

SINCE their last 

non-compilation 

album (The 
Visitors) and over 400 
million record sales later, 
Voyage is here. The band’s 
ninth ABBA studio album 
— the very last we are 
now assured — is all you’d 
expect, and everything 
you’d want. 

Opener ‘I Still Have 
Faith in You’ reassures 
and celebrates, in 
equal measure, that the 
wholesome foursome 
is intact, in touch and 
maintains belief on the 
back of memories they’ve 
shared. Although Ulvaeus 
recalls that it wasn’t until 
15 minutes before the e> 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
Bijou Karman 


jo 
Reviews Music 


band were finally due to reassemble in the studio that he 
realised he’d not actually asked the girls if their singing 
voices had held up in their autumn years. So maybe 
there’s some relief from hearing the soaring chorus and 
exuberant, immaculate choral climax, too. 

And so the stage is set for what, it transpires, is a 
typical mix of the atypical that every ABBA album has 
delivered. Harking back to the love of folk music that 
first drew the band together in 1972, ‘When You Danced 
With Me’ is a glorious Irish ceilidh, while ‘Little Things’ 
— their first Christmas song — drips with music box 
simplicity and tugs the heart strings as a fairy tale 
read aloud. 

‘Don’t Shut Me Down’ is a gold-plated highlight that 
speaks to the mini-musical sound that closed out Abba: 
The Album when Queen Elizabeth’s Jubilee was silver 
rather than the incoming platinum. “And now you see 
another me / I’ve been reloaded” — what our own 95-year- 
old Dancing Queen wouldn’t give for some of that. 

Similarly period is ‘Just A Notion’, apparently 
recorded for 1979’s Voulez-Vous album but narrowly 
excluded, so polished anew and included here to deliver 
an ‘SOS’-style intro with ranging piano and hooks 
aplenty up the line. 

‘I Can Be That Woman’ is a slow and painful break-up 
song awash with melancholy and self-blame: the languid 
delivery of “You’re not the man you should have been / I let 
you down somehow / I’m not the woman I could have been, 
but I can be that woman now” hangs with the lingering 
hope and regret of a failing. 

And none more so than when there are kids involved 
— ‘Keep An Eye on Dan’ has the musical urgency and 
lyrical fear for the well-being of a shared son, swapped 
on Sundays between separated parents. The angst and 
heartache is palpable, the mirror held to ABBA’s own 
lived reality tangible. 

‘Bumblebee’ is a twee rumination on the wellbeing 
of a species threatened that sparks a lament as the now- 
retired ABBA sit among the flowers of their metaphorical 
garden. It’s sweet, but unremarkable. Penultimate 
track, ‘No Doubt About It’ steps closer to greatness — a 
crashing, uptempo number centred around an apology 
for a tendency to fight. It’s the sleeper hit on the album. 

We leave ABBA amidst a sea of strings - violins, violas 
and cellos — with the poignant, haunting and wistful 
‘Ode to Freedom’. Voyage is a majestic finish, familiar 
and new - drawn from a range of influences miles wide 
in breadth and depth. It’s ABBA as they ever were, 
locked in period without apology or shame, and above 
all it’s a fitting finale. parrenstytes 


SUPERSTAR TURNS PAIN INTO POWER 


Adele explores new sounds and examines the pain of 
divorce with stunning results 


UR TOTTENHAM 
HOMEGIRL is 
now a full-time 
Los Angeles 
resident, a point Adele 
makes clear from the outset 
on 30’s first track ‘Strangers 
By Nature’, a Judy Garland- 
esque ballad. Leaning 
into her new home city’s 
heritage, vintage Hollywood 
inflections pepper the 


album — notably here and 
the euphonious romance of 
‘All Night Parking’. 

Peeling back the layers 
of anxiety, divorce and a 
feeling that she has failed 
her son, Adele delivers a 
raw outpouring of emotion 
on ‘My Little Love’, which 


Descriptors like “transgressive” and “shapeshifting” rarely work in culture 
writing. They’re trite and overused which is annoying when you want to 
accurately describe an artist like Arca. Listening to her avant-pop music is 

to put your brain through the mental wringer with the aim of expansion 
and freedom. These three albums are the final parts of a four-part series 
dropped on the same day. In kick ii, reggaeton is observed through her 
lens, resulting in dancefloor tracks that sound both holy and violent. With 
some frustrating moments, the best songs on kick iii are reminiscent of 


Adele 


30 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


coming from a lesser singer 
could have slipped into the 
melodramatic. The tempo 
rises on ‘Cry Your Heart 
Out’. “Cry your heart out / 
It'll clean your face / When 
you're in doubt / go at your 
own pace... no feeling is a 
waste,” she advises as she 


perhaps the most magical of all three. With pianos, pitched-up vocals and a feature from 
Shirley Mansion, this is Arca composing ambient music with ease and a sense of wonder. 
None of these albums are easy listening but you’re in the school of Arca now. HANNAH EWENS 


brushes the sorrow aside, 
before the opening riff of 
‘Oh My God’ kicks in and 
we’re sucked into 30’s 
most carefree belter. 

Fans will heap praise on 
‘I Drink Wine’, although its 
songwriting not at Adele’s 
most adventurous, sitting 
in safer territory alongside 
first single ‘Easy On Me’. 
The tone gets fiercer on 
‘Woman Like Me’ in which 
the singer delivers a defiant 
statement on separation. 
The confessions continue 
with ‘Hold On’, backed by 
a choir, while “To Be Loved’ 
has Adele holding a mirror 
up to her sorrow and 
self-assessing past choices 
— “Pm so afraid but I’m open 
wide / I'll be the one to catch 
myself this time.” 

‘Love is a Game’ closes 
the set, diving into retro 
soulful melodies, ending 
30 with a sentiment of 
inevitable melancholy 
that Adele is more than 
well-aware has become her 
moniker. While 30 might 
lack the dextrous lyrical 
quirks that defined Adele’s 
early songs, this is her 
most cohesive and purest 
album yet, and by far her 
most heartrendingly frank. 
It’s more than enough 
to continue the singer’s 
dominance as one of the 
world’s greatest artists. 

CLIFF JOANNOU 


Arca 

kick ii, kick iii, 
kick iiii 
XLRECORDINGS 
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Fix Yourself, Not 
The World 
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William Orbit 
Starbeam 


Anjunadeep 


Quick Hit 


Six new albums you need to know about now 


HEAL THE WORLD For the past decade, 
New Jersey's Pinegrove have honed an 
open-hearted mix of hazy Americana and 
emotionally-raw alt-rock. 17.11 is the band’s 
fifth LP and sees frontman Evan Stephens 
Hall's brand of ragged melancholia hit its 
stride with a set of songs strung loosely 
together around the theme of climate 
change, with a bittersweet MO. 


SMILES AHEAD Eels’ 14th album reunites 
Mark ‘E’ Everett with PJ Harvey guitarist/ 
producer John Parish for the first time 
since 2001's excellent Souljacker. It’s a 
pairing that accentuates E's mad professor 
persona, with songs like ‘Steam Engine’’s 
slip-sliding blues like a more playful Tom 
Waits. A record fuelled by audible joy from 
an artist who has dealt in trauma and pain. 


FAMILY MAN Domestic bliss and 
fatherhood are subjects that rarely bring 
out an artist's finest work. Yet his second 
solo album finds former Maccabees 
frontman Orlando Weeks ruminating on 
his new role as a dad and the results are a 
delight. Weeks’ distinct, gentle vocals skip 
across a backdrop of ‘80s synthpop with a 
sincerity that is impossible not to fall for. 


DIVINE RIGHT The third album by 
Norwegian singer Aurora isn’t short on 

big ideas. The Gods We Can Touch is a 
15-track meditation on death, desire and 
shame seen through the narrative prism of 
Greek mythology. Combining grandiose 
goth pop with thumping electro, it's an 
ambitious project that pays dividends. 


INSIDE JOB A new level of inventiveness 
has been injected into The Wombats. 
‘This Car Drives Itself’ interpolates Talking 
Heads into New Order (no, really) while 

‘If You Ever Leave, I’m Coming with You’ 
could be the work of French sophisticates 
Phoenix. On this evidence, The Wombats’ 
remarkable second life as arena-filling 
major players shows no sign of stopping. 


FULL CIRCLE This is Orbit’s first new music 
in seven years, and while the groove- 
driven ‘I Paint What | See’ dips its toe 

into the trip-hoppy textures that were 
once his calling card, it largely delivers 
euphoric, cosmos-facing house in the vein 
of The Chemical Brothers or Underworld. 
Orbit may no longer be setting the sonic 
agenda, but there's plenty to please here. 


CONTRIBUTORS: DARREN STYLES, CLIFF JOANNOU, HANNAH EWENS, CHARLOTTE KROL. 
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Yard Act 


The Overload 
ISLAND RECORDS 


tok 


021 SAW an influx of 
2 British post-punk- 
influenced bands 

releasing songs rooted 
in spoken word delivery 
(see: Dry Cleaning; Black 
Country, New Road). Leeds 
band Yard Act, who released 
their debut EP Dark Days in 
January, were no exception 
to the trend. Except they 
were exceptionally good. 

That isn’t to say those 
aforementioned bands 
drowned in this new wave 
of punk and experimen- 
talism. They have their 
own merits. But Yard 
Act’s combination of 
profound musings on 
neoliberal Britain and droll 
inspection of everyday 
drama - delivered astutely 
by frontman James Smith 
~- has hit harder. Yard 
Act’s debut album drills 
down microscopically into 
modern life to deliver one 
of 2022’s first great albums. 

Circling basslines and 
workmanlike pulses 
across much of the album, 
particularly on ‘The 
Incident’ and ‘Land of the 
Blind’, can sometimes blur 
tracks sonically, though that 
would be to nitpick. The 
Overload varies its palette 
with playful electronics, 
disco-lite grooves 
and discordant brass 
cacophonies, reflecting the 
diverse stories its characters 
inhabit. It’s a stellar debut 
effort. CHARLOTTE KROL 
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COME TOGETHER 


Restored and reworked material has been carefully crafted 


into a revealing new Beatles documentary 


The Beatles: 
Get Back 


NETWORK 


Disney+ 
Streaming now 


tok 


AVE you ever 
set yourself a 
daunting task 


to be completed within 
a ridiculously short 
timeframe, in the vain hope 
that you'll be able to do it? 
The Beatles can relate. 

In January 1969, a year 
before the band’s split, 
they attempted to write 


AIR DATE 
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and perform 14 new songs 
in just over two weeks. 

In a twist that could be 
the concept of a modern 
reality show, the project 
was to be filmed (by 
director Michael Lindsay- 
Hogg), and followed by a 
concert, which they also 
needed to plan. On the 
project’s first day, as you 
hear the band strumming 
to ‘Don’t Let Me Down’, 
you wonder whether the 
song title was an omen of 
what was to come. 

More than 50 hours of 
Hogg’s material, which 
has been largely unseen 
for the past 50 years, has 


been carefully restored 
and reworked into a new 
documentary film by Peter 
Jackson. The director 

will forever be associated 
with The Lord of the Rings 
films, but in recent years 
has reached further 
acclaim with the haunting 
documentary, They Shall 
Not Grow Old, which 
colourises footage from the 
First World War. 

Despite taking more 
than four years to make, 
the debut of The Beatles: 
Get Back coincided with a 
resurgence of interest in 
the band. If you haven’t 
got time for Jackson’s film 
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AARDMAN. AMAZON STUDIOS. 


— something you’ll need as it’s 
eight hours long — you could 
always watch McCartney 
dishing out Beatles anecdotes 
in McCartney 3,2,1 (also on 
Disney+). And if you haven’t 
got time for that, there’s Paul 
McCartney: Inside the Songs, 

a Radio 4 podcast simply 
consisting of McCartney 
monologues on how they 
came up with famous Beatles 
tracks, from ‘Yesterday’ to 
‘Eleanor Rigby’. 

Yet what makes Get Back 
more compelling than these 
two is that, instead of hearing 
stories, you witness them. In 
particular, the infuriating lows 
and the intoxicating highs of 
the creative process, something 
us all (even The Beatles) share. 
There are sequences where the 
band are stuck at a dead end, 
with McCartney and Harrison 
at loggerheads. Rants from the 
band feature often and at one 
point Harrison quits. 

“We haven’t played together, 
you see,” moans McCartney. 
“But when we do come 
together to play, we all sort 
of talk about the fucking past! 
We're like old-age pensioners!” 

Just when their music riffs 
into insignificance and all 
hope seems lost, you hear the 
distinctive notes of ‘Get Back’ or 
‘The Long And Winding Road’ 
sparking into life, sounding near 
to how they do today, only with 
a few words yet to be worked 
out. It is enchanting. 

There are moments of joy 
between these scenes, too. 
Lennon imitates a toy ballerina 
in front of Yoko. At one point 
the band riffs into a theme of 
The Third Man for a laugh. In 
another, you see them immersed 
in the development of a key 
Beatles track, while Ono is more 
interested in a newspaper. And 
although you might wince at the 
film’s length, you also become 
absorbed by it. It doesn’t feel 
too out of step with the length of 
other standout documentaries 
in recent years, from O.J: Made 
in America (7.5 hours) to the first 
series of Making a Murderer (10 
hours). But it’s a much more 
rewarding exercise! scott BRYAN 


WATCH LIST 


AARDMAN S 
FIRST MUSICAL 


Robin Robin 

NETWORK Netflix 
AIR DATE Streaming now 
kkk 


Aardman are best known for 
being the makers of charming 
films at the heart of the 
Christmas schedules, such 
as Wallace and Gromit’s The 
Wrong Trousers. So, it may 
come as a surprise that instead 
of continuing the tradition of 
making a film for the BBC this 
Christmas, the Bristol-based 
animation studio has chosen to 
partner with Netflix instead. 
The 30-minute musical film, 
about a robin adopted by a 
family of mice who burgle food 
from homes, appears to have 
lost none of the Aardman charm 
by joining the streamer. This is 
partly down to its British sense of 
humour, but it’s also thanks to the 
studio’s continuing commitment 
to using stop motion animation, 
rather than relying on the more 
commonplace (and often 
forgettable) CGI. You end up 


What to stream, what to skip this month 


appreciating scenes not only 

for their attention to detail, but 
also for the sheer time it must 
have taken to create. The casting 
is also inspired, with Gillian 
Anderson voicing a mischievous 
cat, while Richard E. Grant brings 
to life an eccentric pigeon, in 
the spirit of Withnail. 

Despite its charms, however, 
you can't help but wonder if part 
of the joy of watching these films 
is the knowledge that millions of 
other households are watching it 
with you. SCOTT BRYAN 


CAN THE MAGIC 
BE RECREATED? 


The Wheel of Time 


NETWORK Amazon Prime 
AIR DATE Streaming now 


Ever since Game of Thrones 
ended, television networks have 
been desperate to replicate 

its success. It had a decent 
mythology, endless characters, 
an obsession with death and a 
frankly eye-watering budget. (Not 
forgetting the nudity.) 


Aided by 
Magpie, Robin 
goes ona 
journey of self- 
discovery. 


There have been different 
levels of success so far, from 
Netflix’s thrilling monster 
hunter series The Witcher to 
Amazon's ludicrously expensive 
yet completely forgettable 
Carnival Row. 

Amazon's latest offering, The 
Wheel of Time, follows a set of 
women with magical powers, 
which tell them they must track 
down an individual who may 
destroy the world. 

Based on the books by 
Robert Jordan, the series 
stars Rosamund Pike, who is 
convincing as the Moiraine, 
however, the first episode 
takes us through so much new 
mythology and terminology that 
it takes a while to work out what 
is going on. Thankfully, before we 
get too bogged down, there are 
some impressive fight sequences 
and tension to keep us gripped. 


Moiraine's 
quest is to 
defeat the 
evil Dark 

» One. 


Amazon is also behind the 
upcoming The Lord of the Rings 
series, which reportedly boasts a 
production budget of $1 billion. 
As a result, as entertaining as 
The Wheel of Time might be, it 
feels a little like filler to keep us 
all going until then. scott BRYAN 
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CAR-MEETS-GIRL HORROR FANTASY 


Fasten your seatbelt and hold on tight for the jaw-dropping 


twists and turns in this headline-grabbing Palme dor winner 


N an age when 
| E internet cries 

“spoiler!” at the most 
unremarkable reveal of 
detail from any upcoming 
blockbuster, it’s important 
not to get too paranoid 
about such things; after 
all, great films are marked 
not by what happens, but 
how it happens, and their 
impact should survive in 
spite of any amount of 
advance knowledge. 

Still, as a critic, it’s hard 
to deny the privilege of 
seeing certain films when 
they’re still complete 
mystery packages, and 
such was the case when 
French director Julia 
Ducournau’s unruly, 
genderqueer, don’t-give- 
a-fuck, head-and-body 


trip of a horror film first 
played at Cannes in the 
summer, with enough 
hard left turns — at high 
speed, often in the wrong 
lane — to knock the wind 
right out of you. 

Half a year later, 
Titane arrives with 
certain expectations 
to live up to, and not 
just those conferred by 
its surprising, history- 
making Palme d’Or win. 
Now the film’s initial 
greatest jolt has become 
its most publicised 
marketing hook: yes, 
it’s that movie where 
— how can we put this 
delicately? — a woman 
fucks a car. 

As hooks go, it’s 
a head-turning one, 
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almost in the literal 
sense. Going hard from 
the very beginning, 
Ducournau’s story of a 
young dancer turning 
childhood vehicular 
trauma into autoerotic 
(and then automotive- 
erotic) fixation makes a 
play for our attention as 
aggressively as a fishing 
lure caught in one’s 
cheek. It trades in rudely 
broken flesh from the 
very beginning, as Alexia, 
a hyperactive seven-year- 
old girl, has her head 
split open in a grievous 
car accident. The 
injury is mended with a 
titanium plate which is 
permanently embedded 
in her skull. 

Years later, a steely 


Titane 
STARRING 


Agathe 
Rousselle, 
Vincent Lindon, 
Garance Marillier, 
Lais Salameh 


DIRECTED BY Julia 
Ducournau 


2.0.8. ani 


shell of sorts has 
extended to her entire 
person. By day, Alexia 
(the mesmerising 
Agathe Rousselle) works 
twerking astride muscle- 
car bonnets in neon-lit 
showrooms. By night, 
ever-silent and unshaken, 
she kills people with a 
long metal hairpin. Has 
the accident left her less 
than human, a literal 
killing machine? 

Cars seem to inspire 
her strongest feelings, 
although it’s still 
unexpected when, 
late one evening, a 
beefy Cadillac winks its 
headlights at her, resulting 
in a rough, explicit 
exchange of bodily fluids 
and motor oil. 


Alexia (Agathe 
Rousselle) in 
Titane. 


That’s the money shot, 
and it’s a jaw-dropper, 
but we’re barely half 

an hour in: where can 
Titane go from here? In 
a million other wayward 
directions, it turns out, 
for Ducournau’s film 
actually shows us its 
tender, messed-up soul 
after its introductory 
rampage of WTF sex and 
bloodshed. 

Finding herself 
pregnant (with what, we 
can only guess) and on 
the run, she cuts her hair, 
binds her breasts, and 
takes shelter under the 
wing of a paternal fire 
captain (Vincent Lindon) 
— upon which Titane 
shapeshifts into an elastic 
inquiry into gender 
identity, patriarchy and 
much else besides. That’s 
where the surprises really 
begin, where the film’s 
darkly bruised beauty 
emerges, and where I’ll 
leave you to make your 
own way. In Ducournau’s 
wild world, car-fucking is 
just a meet-cute. 

GUY LODGE 
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TITANE: CAROLE BETHUEL. THE LOST DAUGHTER: YANNIS DRAKOULIDIS. LICORICE PIZZA: 
METRO GOLDWYN MAYER PICTURES INC. BELFAST: ROB YOUNGSON/FOCUS FEATURES. 


THIS WOMAN'S WORK 


WE’RE USED TO films showing us how 


LNegeroae stressful, exhausting and sometimes maddening 
a motherhood can be, but always with the payoff 


that it’s a kind of magic — the most rewarding 
thing you can do. Maggie Gyllenhaal’s sinuous, 
prickly and subtly provocative directorial debut 


Olivia Colman, 
Jessie Buckley 


DIRECTED BY 

Maggie holds its hand up and quietly asks: well, what if 
__ Syllenheal that isn’t the case for all women? 
KKK Impeccably adapted from an Elena Ferrante 


novel, this is a restless character study in 
alternating parts, bridging past and present through two very different 
but soulfully entwined performances. Olivia Colman (extraordinary 
even by her standards) is middle-aged academic Leda, flying solo on a 
Greek island holiday in which she can’t escape the unrest of her own 
mind; nervy, sparkling Jessie Buckley is Leda’s younger self, a mother- 
of-two overstimulated by intellectual ideas and sensual desires, unable 
to reconcile them with her responsibilities as a wife and parent. How 
has one woman become the other? What, or who, has been lost and 
gained in the process? 

Every bit as daring and perceptive a filmmaker as she is an actor, 
Gyllenhaal frames Leda’s story as a serpentine, time-slipping film noir, 
in which the primary mystery is one we all face over the years: figuring 
out who we even are in the first place. cuy topce 


FIRST FLUSH OF LOVE 


LICORICE PIZZA, in case you were alarmed, is not an unholy 
foodstuff, but the name of a Southern Californian record store Alana Haim 
chain from the ’70s — and as a title, it’s indicative of the eccentric, _ ok 
shaggily nostalgic groove that American master Paul Thomas 

Anderson’s latest film happily rides from beginning to end. 

A coming-of-age shuffle set in the San Fernando Valley of 1973, it brings a fresh angle 
to a familiar story of puppy love: Gary (Cooper Hoffman, son of the late Philip) is 15 and 
is besotted with Alana (Alana Haim — yes, of the band), who’s cool and intriguing and 
just happens to be a decade older than him. 

What ensues isn’t the romance that Gary would like, but a more unusual, intimate 
and affecting bond, as she inducts her gawky would-be suitor into a real world that she 
herself isn’t fully ready for. There’s wisdom and kindness to Anderson’s view of the 
shifting stages of youth: the result is his mellowest, sunniest film yet. cuytopce 


TROUBLED CHILDHOOD 


ALOT OF OSCARS are being predicted 
for this trip down memory lane from 
Kenneth Branagh, and I suppose I 

can see why. For anyone who liked 
the idea of Roma, Alfonso Cuaron’s 


Belfast 


STARRING 
Jamie Dornan, 
Caitriona Balfe 


DIRECTED BY = " . . 
Kenneth wistful black-and-white meditation on 
Branagh his 1970s upbringing, but just found it 

KAI Se too measured, too oblique, or simply 


too foreign, this flashback to Branagh’s 
Belfast boyhood in the heat of the Troubles provides a 
shorter, simpler alternative, mixing cosy family values with a 
rosy child’s-eye view of adult problems and politics. 

It’s superficially charming and well-acted by a fine cast. 
Jamie Dornan and Caitriona Balfe may be too beautiful by 
half, but they’re sympathetic as Branagh’s hard-up parents, 
sheltering secrets from their sons as they consider moving the 
family to England. 

Yet there’s something coolly calculated and distancing 
about the film’s perspective, unaided by the hard digital 
gloss of its monochrome visuals. You leave uncertain if this 
is Branagh’s own story or the crowd-pleasing version of it 
that his movie-mad young self might have imagined, to get 
through grittier days that we never quite see. cuy LopcE 


(Left to right): Caitriona Balfe, Jamie Dornan, Judi Denchy 
Jude Hill and LéWis McAskie stafin Belfast. 


Licorice Pizza 


STARRING 
Cooper Hoffman, 
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You might imagine that Rolls-Royces are for 
the driven and not the driving, but successive 


Black Badge models have suggested otherwise. 


The all-new Ghost exemplifies the alter ego, 
as our test drive under the cover of darkness 


demonstrates 


December/January 2022 
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Rolls-Royce 


Black Badge Ghost 


he comic genius that 
is Rowan Atkinson, 
pre-Mr Bean, was 
(and likely still is) an 
accomplished stand- 
up performer. Lest 
you should doubt 
it, seek out his Live 
in Belfast one-man 
show recording of 
old. Timing, delivery, 
linguistics — all of it 
an absolute joy. 
One of his 
characters therein 
describes the 
frustration and 
futility of a blind 
man in a dark room 
looking for a black 
cat that isn’t there. 


My first encounter 
with the Rolls-Royce 
Black Badge Ghost 
was not dissimilar. 
I'm whisked 
away by a glorious, 
gargantuan Rolls- 
Royce Cullinan SUV 
to a mystery location 
that turns out to be 
an airfield close to the 
Silverstone Formula 
One circuit. We're 
led from fading light 
outside into a hangar 
that, for all the world, 
is James Bond villain 
lair meets Hamley’s 
toy store for grown- 
ups. A helicopter, an 
over-sized sofa, a row 
of Rolls-Royces in 
dark shades and a PR 
man who has thought 
of everything but to 
bring a white cat. 
“We've been 


RANKIN 


expecting you,” he 
says. Nicely done. 
With no little 
majesty, the car 
we've come to see 
is duly unveiled. A 
four-door leviathan 
typical of the 
marque, hewn from 
a solid block, bluff 
at the extremities. 
Though, from a visual 
perspective, atypical 
in that all of the 
brightwork is gloss 
black, famed flying 


lady mascot included. 


No time to inspect 
at close quarters, 
though, for we are 
allocated a car 
and ushered to the 
runway beyond 
hangar doors for 
— and |kid you not 
— the opportunity to 
treat this beautiful, 


decadent and elegant 
thing as though it 
were a drag racer. 
Most unbecoming. 
But go on then. 

The light has now 
gone, and our black 
car, with black trim, 
black wheels, a black 
interior and a piano- 
black fascia is to all 
extents and purposes 
a silhouette in three 
dimensions. Only the 
bright runway lights 
before me offset the 
gloom. Nothing for 
it but to bury the 
accelerator into the 
plush carpet and do 
exactly as I’m bid: go 
flying without wings. 

The effect is 
dramatic. Two-and-a- 
half tons of the best 
living room you ever 
sat in is hurled at the 


QUICK STATS 


POWER 

591BHP 

TORQUE 

900NM 

0-6OMPH 

4.5 SECS 

TOP SPEED 

155MPH 
(GOVERNED) PRICE 
£325,000 


horizon by a creamy, 
twin-turbocharged 
V12 powerplant 
delivering a meaty 
591bhp, with 6(Omph 
from a standing 
start taking just 4.5 
seconds. That’s mid- 
engined supercar 
quick, but wrapped 
in finery rather than 
austerity and, though 
an all-new exhaust 
system developed 
for this model alone 
offers a pleasing 
distant baritone, all 
about is decorum 
rather than demonic. 
Now that’s a 
wheeze and all, but 
it’s what comes next 
that’s more deeply 
impressive — a two- 
hour road route that 
strikes out cross- 
country in complete 


darkness, offering 
the driver the 
opportunity to wield 
an unknown, larger- 
than-average car 
on unknown roads, 
that turns out to be 
exhilarating rather 
than intimidating. 
Thing is, the Black 
Badge Ghost — for all 
its length, girth and 
heft — thanks to an 
all-aluminium space- 


frame architecture, all- 


wheel drive, beefed- 
up air suspension and 
four-wheel steering 
turns out to be lighter 
on its feet and more 
direct in its responses 
than you might ever 
have imagined. It 
changes direction 
with an immediacy 
that rewards and 
encourages the 
push-on driver, grips 
and goes with alacrity 
and yet remains pliant 
on broken B-road 
surfaces. 

For a car in which 
one might more 
readily expect to 
be driven, there’s 
a fantastically 
capable driver's car 
to be found. And 
that’s beguiling and 


compelling in equal 
measure, made all 
the more exciting by 
being so completely 
unexpected. 

There’s archetypal 
Rolls-Royce detail all 
around, of course — 
a unique illuminated 
fascia that sees 
the passenger side 
of the dashboard 
sparkling with 850 
stars, echoing 
the remarkable 
starlight headliner, 
and a thin-rimmed 
steering wheel that 
shouts yesteryear in 
its feel but yet feels 
so right today. 

But the overriding 
impression, having 
encountered a black 
car ona black night 
is that the Black 
Badge is one of 
distinction. And if it’s 
true that memories 
of quality remain 
long after the price 
is forgotten (and | 
think it is), then this 
might just be the 
Rolls-Royce marque’s 
sweet spot. 

DARREN STYLES 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
MOTORCARS.COM 
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Last9 
6Word 


Billy 


Porter 


The multi-hyphenate talks about the 
importance of chosen family, activism 
and being proud to be queer 


AS TOLD TO OWEN MYERS 


S HE RELEASES a Christmas 
A single, writer, singer and 
actor Billy Porter talks about 
his chosen family, the significance 
of Lil Nas X and the message of his 


recent song, ‘Children’. 


Daring to dream 

The Angels in my life helped me 
dream beyond my circumstance. 
They were people who could look at 
this little black boy and go, “Oh, he’s 
talented, and he looks like he’s going 
to need some help to harness that 
talent so that it works for him for his 
entire life. Come here, baby, here’s 
how you do that.” Very often we, as 
people of colour, as poor people, 
we don’t have access. These Angels 
were access for me. 


Chosen family 

There’s not just one moment when 
I realised how important chosen 
family was. For me it was from 
the beginning. I understood what 
chosen family was instinctively, 
before there were even words for 
it. The term “chosen family” has 
become more popularised recently; 
we didn’t have the language for it, 
but we were doing it out of necessity, 
out of need. 

The Broadway community 
became an extended family to me 
[in the early ’90s]: Broadway Cares/ 
Equity Fights Aids and the Actors 
Fund in particular, taught a whole 


generation how to be activists. We 
were in the middle of the Aids crisis. 
It was about showing up and fighting 
for our lives and making sure that the 
generation we lost was not forgotten. 

The ballroom community was the 
chosen family. They were people in 
your tribe, who were like you, who 
were discarded from society just 
like you, and they came together to 
build a place for all of those people. 
The balls came out of the rejection 
and dismissal from society — these 
people couldn’t be what they wanted 
to be. And they were very creative. 
The marginalisation required that we 
fake it till we make it. So at least being 
able to dream about it, and to be able 
to fake it, was a way to stay alive. 

I’m 52 years old, and I’ve had 
my chosen family since college. My 
family is my family, and has been 
for years and years. I just became a 
celebrity — I don’t have no chosen 
family there yet! Some of my friends 
are already in showbusiness, but they 
were family way before fame. We’re 
all over the world, and Covid brought 
us all together on Zoom. 

The lockdown started and my 
chosen family friendship group 
started doing Monday catch-ups. 
I have engaged with them on a 
consistent basis — more than we have 
been able to in 20 years. We just get 
on and start chilling and very often 
I have a drink — either champagne, 
tequila, or scotch. 
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“Stop begging people to love you. Let 
‘em all know we're here, we're queer 
and were not going nowhere” 


Bonding with Lil Nas X 

Lil Nas X is in the right place at the 
right time, and he stepped into his 
service, into understanding that with 
greatness comes great responsibility. 
The generations before him, we have 
fought to be able to have an out, 
loud, proud, Black — not white, it’s 
different — pop star in the world. It’s 
beautiful to see. I’m just here when 
he needs me. [When filming the 
‘That’s What I Want’ video] that’s 
how I offered myself: “I’m here 
whenever you need me.” 


My hideaway 

Manhattan is very suffocating 
sometimes, especially after living 
there for 30 years. My home in 
the country is a sanctuary. Neither 


my husband nor I have ever had a 
home. He grew up poor; I grew up 
poor, and I’ve never had a house 
that I’ve lived in that’s been my own. 
We just have a dog, Beta Lola Majors 
— B.L.M. Even the dog is political! 
It’s OK to take a breath sometimes. 
It’s calm. 


‘Children’ 

The message of my song ‘Children’ 
is love yourself. Choose yourself. 
Stop begging for people to love 
you, and let ’em all know that we’re 
here, we’re queer, and we’re not 
going nowhere. @ 


“HAVE YOURSELF A MERRY LITTLE 
CHRISTMAS’ BY BILLY PORTER IS 
OUT NOW 


TAYLOR MILLER 


the new Lady Million Fabulous & 1 Million Parfum 


paco rabanne 


BORN IN LE BRASSUS 


AUDEMARS PIGUET 


Le Brassus 


RAISED AROUND THE WORLD 


SEBASTIEN FOUCAN 
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